REHABILITATING HOMER'S PHOENICIANS: 
ON SOME ANCIENT AND MODERN PREJUDICES 
AGAINST TRADE” 


Abstract: Trade in Homeric society is held to be dishonourable. Its 
disreputable nature allegedly explains Homer's unfavourable portrayal 
of Phoenicians, the main purveyors of trade in the epics. I examine six 
aspects of trade which scholars cite as explanations for Phoenicians’ 
poor standing. None provides a convincing explanation because Greek 
wealth acquisition shares many of the allegedly disreputable charac- 
teristics of its Phoenician counterpart. Rather than accept a Homeric 
‘double standard’ (the same activities being judged positively when 
carried out by Greeks, negatively when carried out by Phoenicians), 
I argue that Homer does not disapprove of the Phoenicians. 


Students of Homer generally agree on two points: (a) the Phoenicians, 
above all, are associated with trade!; (b) Homer holds Phoenicians in 
poor repute?. When it comes to explaining Homer's antipathy towards 
Phoenicians, two alternatives present themselves. One is the ‘prejudice 
explanation': that Homer's disdain towards the (non-Greek) Phoenicians 
is prejudice. This view acquires plausibility from the similarity between 
Phoenician and Greek (noble) wealth acquisition; as S. C. Humphreys 
remarks: “[l]ittle but an ideological hairline divided the noble who voy- 
aged in order to come home loaded with valuable gifts... from the com- 
mander of sailors out for gain (vavta лртктўрес̧), always thinking 
about his cargo" ?. Wealth acquiring activities which apparently bring 
Phoenicians into disrepute are remarkably similar to those of Greek 
heroes who are, however, spared of the criticism Homer has for his 
Phoenicians. There is an apparent double standard here of which preju- 
dice is a possible explanation. 

An alternative explanation is that more than an “ideological hairline” 
separates Greek and Phoenician wealth acquisition. Scholars who follow 
this approach descry differences between the two, differences which, 
they hold, explain Homer's favourable attitude toward Greeks and his 
harshness towards Phoenicians. If traits of Phoenician wealth acquisition 
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are to explain the low repute of the Phoenicians, they must satisfy two 
conditions: (i) they must be peculiar to, or particularly pronounced 
amongst, Phoenicians; (ii) they must be dishonourable. In sections I-VI 
of this essay, I review six alleged peculiarities of Phoenician wealth 
acquisition; few are peculiar to Phoenicians, and those which are offer a 
slim basis for their low repute. However, rather than finding in favour of 
the prejudice explanation, I argue that Homer's disdain for Phoenicians 
is not as pronounced as it is usually held to be. I therefore propose to 
rehabilitate the Phoenicians. 

Six traits of Phoenician trade are, singly, or in combination, alleged to 
explain Phoenicians' poor reputation in Homer: 
— Phoenicians are ‘professional’ as opposed to ‘occasional’ traders. 
— Phoenicians use force to acquire wealth. 
— Phoenicians trade in non-necessities. 
— Phoenicians are deceitful. 
— The goal of Phoenician trade is profit. 
— Phoenicians are greedy. 

Some traits overlap with others, but they are sufficiently discrete to 
allow each to be treated separately. 


I. PROFESSIONAL AND OCCASIONAL TRADE 


Several scholars distinguish between ‘professional’ trade, which is sub- 
ject to opprobrium, and ‘occasional’ trade, which is not“. If this distinc- 
tion lies behind Homer's low opinion of Phoenicians, Greek trade must 
be occasional, Phoenician trade professional. Homer's Phoenicians have 
indeed been characterised as the “only genuine specialized traders" in 
Homer’, although others note the “casual” nature of Phoenician trade in 
the epics®. What makes trade professional and does Phoenician trade 
answers to that name? 

As a norm amongst Homer's Greeks, communities acquire goods of 
which there is a domestic dearth to satisfy their own consumption. Raids, 
war and piracy are the most common modes of acquisition, trade another, 
less prominent one. To the extent that such trade, which Homer scarcely 
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mentions, is mentioned at all in the epics, it may be called ‘occasional’. 
A distinct form of occasional trade occurs at Troy with Achilles” sale of 
Trojan captives and Euneos’ sale of wine to the Achaean army’. Each 
party trades with a view to consuming what it receives (one possible 
exception being the buyers of Achilles” captives who possibly buy for 
resale or ransom). The trade at Troy is not driven by domestic shortage 
and so it is not, pace Finley, import-orientated?. Rather, once in posses- 
sion of surplus goods, this trade is motivated by the opportunity to 
‘export’ and to gain something in return for what is sold. What makes 
Achilles’ and Euneos' trade ‘occasional’ is that Achilles happens to pos- 
sess captives whom he can sell, whilst Euneos' trade exploits the coinci- 
dental proximity between Troy and Lemnos; neither conducts regular or 
organised trade?. 

What is the status of occasional trade? Homer disdains neither Achil- 
les nor Euneos for their trade. Indeed, he gives Achilles' trade a positive 
moral twist, for, prior to Patroklos' death, Achilles spared Trojan cap- 
tives whom he sold rather than slaughtered!°. Nor does Homer draw a 
normative distinction between Euneos' gifts of wine to the Atreides and 
his sale of it to other Greeks. Nor again does he disparage trade in the 
context of the pig-iron in Achilles’ shot-putting contest: neither the 
shepherd nor the ploughman of the winner will have to go to the city to 
acquire iron for five years, Achilles proclaims in a passage which clearly 
alludes, without negative judgement, to trade within a community!!. 
Homer, then, does not censure occasional trade. Nevertheless, there is 
little basis for Istvàn Hahn's claim that occasional trade be a "condition 
of civilized existence", for trade is too marginal to the epics to earn this 
title?. Hahn's textual support is Homer's enumeration of features which 
the Cyclopes' society lack — agriculture, political institutions, ships. 


7 1. 7.470-475; 21.40-41. 

š Finley (1978) 67: “imports alone motivated trade, never exports". For a critique of 
Finley, see van Wees (1992) 238-239. 

? Donlan (1977) 652-653 describes Achilles as *dabb[ling] in trade" and Euneos’ 
trade as “opportunistic”. Tandy (1998) 72-73 conceives Euneos’ trade in the context of a 
“one-time” (hence occasional) market. 

10 71. 21.101-102. 

11 Jl. 23.832-835. Finley (1982) 235 claims that trade never occurs amongst Greeks in 
the same community. Laum (1924) 12 cites the ‘pig-iron’ passage as evidence of intra- 
community trade. 

12 Hahn (1983) 31. Hahn does not refer to ‘occasional trade’, but his argument is 
charitably reconstructed on the assumption that occasional, not professional, trade reflects 
“civilised existence". 
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These lacunae indeed cast scorn on the Cyclopes, but their lack of ships 
does not allow the inference that occasional trade be positively con- 
noted, for Homer mentions the use of ships, not for trade, but for the 
purpose of peoples visiting one another!?. Such visits refer more plausi- 
bly to contact between guest-friends than to trade and this implicit allu- 
sion to guest-friendship accentuates the Cyclopes' disregard for hospital- 
ity, the hallmark of Polyphemos' incivility. Rather than seeing occasional 
trade as a mark of civilisation, the more modest hypothesis — that occa- 
sional trade be a ‘neutral activity’ — is more plausible!*. Let us now ask 
whether Homer's Phoenicians are professional traders. 

One mark of professional traders is that they produce goods (partly) 
for the market. Van Wees claims that the Phoenicians' cargo “was almost 
certainly produced for sale abroad" ^. There is much historical evidence 
to support this view, for Phoenicians produced pottery, woodwork, ivo- 
ries, textiles and luxury articles made of precious metal for the purpose 
of sale!. Methodological caution is required, though, because our ques- 
tion is not whether the ‘real’ Phoenicians produced for the market; evi- 
dence clearly suggests they did. The question, rather, is whether Homer 
was aware of Phoenicians producing for sale and whether this awareness 
explains his antipathy towards the Phoenicians. We must therefore ask 
what knowledge of the Phoenicians we may attribute to Homer. Con- 
sider the goods which Homer's Phoenicians sell: slaves, a necklace, 
unspecified trinkets (@00рџото). It is plausible to suppose that Homer 
held these to have been produced (or acquired) with sale in mind. Homer 
mentions other Phoenician articles — robes and two silver bowls — but 
not in the context of trade!?. That the bowls were gifts (and hence trans- 
ferred via the allegedly respectable, aristocratic mechanism of gift 
exchange) is rarely held to redound to the Phoenicians' credit (see the 
following section). Homer's praise of these items signifies disdain nei- 
ther for the goods, nor for the Sidonian craftspeople who wrought them. 
Homer's list of traded items does not bespeak great knowledge of the 
Phoenicians, for they represent only a small fraction of the goods we 
know the ‘real’ Phoenicians to have sold. It is true that the slaves, neck- 
lace and trinkets are associated in the epics with dubious practices such 
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as kidnapping and deception, and there is a case to be made that these 
practices earn Phoenicians Homer's scorn (see sections II and IV); but it 
is not obvious that Homer condemns Phoenicians simply on account of 
their trading these goods or of producing them for sale. 

A further aspect of Phoenician trade which is held to bespeak *profes- 
sionalism' is the Phoenicians' year-long sojourn on Eumaios' island of 
Syria. The length of their stay, van Wees suggests, indicates that trade 
was their “full-time occupation and sole source of income" 5, Again, we 
must urge caution about reading what we know about the real Phoeni- 
cians into Homer. Let us bracket this knowledge and ask whether the 
"full-time occupations" of epic figures who spend long periods abroad 
can be inferred from their periods of absence. Menelaos took over seven 
years to return from Troy during which time he accumulated great 
wealth; but the length of his journey gives us little insight into his ‘pro- 
fession', if, indeed, he has one. Neither should we make assumptions 
about Odysseus' “occupation” from his delayed return to Ithaka. Odys- 
seus’ business during this time, as the Cretan recounts it, was “collecting 
possessions’ (хрўцот’ &yvptébeiv), but was this his full-time occupa- 
tion!?? Odysseus also spends a year with Circe, only leaving on the urg- 
ings of his companions (this, recall, the Odysseus who bemoans the 
hardship of a month away from wife and homeland)? If we were to 
draw inferences about Odysseus' occupation from this sojourn, we 
would likely conclude he was a professional glutton and philanderer. 
Inferences about travellers' occupations drawn from activities pursued 
abroad and the length of their stays are shaky. Should we therefore sus- 
pend judgement about the Phoenicians’ occupation? The length of their 
stay might bespeak nothing more than the “tendency to dally” which 
Robin Osborne observes in many Homeric travellers?! 

Let us ask further whether Homer's knowledge of the “real” Phoeni- 
cians influenced his belief about their occupation. Odysseus’ tale of his 
escape from Crete has been cited as a "clear reference to Phoenicians 
operating off the coast of Crete", as they had since at least the ninth 
century”. But if Homer was aware of this, he might also be expected to 
have known that Phoenicians residing in the Aegean (not only on Crete) 


18 van Wees (1992) 242. 

1? Oq. 19.282-284. 

20 Od. 10.467-474; Il. 2.292-293. 
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are as likely to have been craftspeople as traders. And Greek admiration of 
these craftspeople (evinced by emulation of Phoenician crafts, probably 
learned from the Phoenicians themselves) bespeaks neither hostility 
toward Phoenicians, nor an identification of them as traders. Here we 
have a candidate for the ‘prejudice explanation’ of Homer's antipathy 
toward Phoenicians: it is, the proponent of the prejudice explanation 
would say, a manifestation of Homer's prejudice against Phoenicians that 
he chooses to infer from their stay on Syria that their occupation be trade 
(coupled with kidnapping) rather than craft production (coupled with 
tutoring local craftspeople). The argument could be correct, but its assump- 
tions are speculative: Is Homer's allusion to the Phoenicians’ year-long 
stay on Syria meant to indicate something about their profession? And 
does Homer know about (but ignore) the craft pursuits of Phoenician resi- 
dents in Greece (which is as likely to explain their ‘dallying’ as trade)? 
Little suggests that affirmative answers to these questions be compelling. 
To close this discussion of professional trade, I review an argument, 
offered by David Schaps, which attributes Phoenicians’ poor reputation to 
the professional nature of their trade. 

Analogous to the professional/occasional terminology is Schaps' 
distinction between (respectable) trade and (disreputable) commerce?4. 
Mentes' expedition to Temese is trade in which Schaps sees "nothing 
unheroic" because Mentes seeks to “bring back from abroad something 
desirable and unavailable at home". Schaps’ trade is therefore occa- 
sional, for the “something desirable" is destined for consumption by the 
buyer, and the “unavailable at home" implies a domestic dearth. Sale of 
plunder (à la Achilles) is, for Schaps, also occasional (“one-way trade”) 
and not unbecoming for a hero”. If, however, having sold his iron and 
acquired bronze, Mentes were to resell the bronze to end up with yet 
more iron, this would, according to Schaps, be commerce, and his under- 
taking would be “contemptible, and worthy of a Phoenician”?9. Three 
points call Schaps' interpretation into question. First, Homer does not 
specify the destination of the bronze Mentes seeks to acquire (whether it 
be for Taphian consumption or for resale). The bronze he acquires is a 


23 Coldstream (1982) 268-270. 

24 Schaps (2004) 74-75. 

25 Schaps (2004) 76. 

Iagree with Schaps that Homer does not present Mentes' trading mission as a dubi- 
ous enterprise (see section II). Mele (1979) 67, by contrast, interprets Mentes as if he 
were practising Schaps' commerce. 
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‘nobler’ metal than the iron he sells, for bronze is a metal of which gifts 
are made, but the goal of Mentes' trade is not clear enough to explain 
Homer's leniency toward Mentes. Van Wees, too, sees nothing negative 
in Mentes’ ‘occasional’ trade, although Mentes does not meet van Wees’ 
criterion for occasional trade, namely, that the goods he proffers be those 
one *happens to have' in surplus coincidentally; mining iron ore, that is, 
does not coincidentally produce a surplus, unlike, say, Euneos' wine 
which might happen to be in surplus after an unexpectedly good har- 
vest?’. Second, if correct, Schaps’ interpretation would imply that pro- 
fessional traders are dishonourable because they strive for profit as an 
end in itself and without limit?. I examine profit as a source of disrepute 
in section V, but here I treat the unlimited pursuit of gain as a mark of 
the professional trader. Acquiring goods through trade with an eye to 
reselling them would imply that each trading mission would provide the 
basis for the next one and so on (e.g., Mentes selling iron to acquire 
bronze to sell in exchange for a greater quantity of iron than he began 
with, etc.). This cycle of trade has no limit, for it is orientated to increas- 
ing one's ‘exchange value’ but not to acquiring a ‘use value’. Schaps' 
account of commerce reminds one of Aristotle's condemnation of retail 
trade*, We should be wary of interpreting Homer thus, for Aristotle's 
critique of retail trade rests on the ideal of self-sufficiency which is not 
voiced in the epics?'. Those who see autarky as a Homeric ideal could 
cite the Phaeacians who live apart (йт@увоб&) from others?. But Homer 
does not portray other peoples as less noble because they rely on foreign 
contact to sustain themselves; rather, the need for foreign wares seems 
to be a ‘fact of life’ for the typical community. Nor, as I argue in the 
following section, are the Phaeacians Homer's ‘idealised’ aristocrats, as 


27 van Wees (1992) 238. 

?* von Reden (2003) 58 also suggests that pursuing profit as an end in itself *which 
then flowed back into trade" is what characterises the “typical preteres" whose ‘com- 
merce' Homer connotes negatively. 

29 By referring to ‘exchange value”, I do not wish to suggest that precise values of two 
different quantities of iron are the sorts of thing familiar to Homeric society. 

30 Aristotle, Pol. 1. Scott Meikle draws on Marx's circuits of exchange to interpret 
Aristotle and his interpretation fits Schaps' description of commerce (Meikle (1995) 
ch. 3). Others, too, descry continuity between Homer and Aristotle in their understanding 
of commerce (e.g. Humphreys (1978) 144; Austin & Vidal-Naquet (1977) 13). 

?! Aristotle, Pol. 1326b2-6; van Wees (1992) 221. Aristotle does concede the impos- 
sibility for a polis to realise autarky (Pol. 1327a18-29) but that he does so “rather grudg- 
ingly" (de Ste. Croix (1994) 354) affirms his adherence to the ideal of autarky. 

32 Od. 6.204. 
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they are sometimes held to be. To voice the third criticism of Schaps’ 
interpretation, we must ask whether Homer depicts his Phoenicians as 
conducting Schaps' commerce. 

There is evidence that “real” Phoenicians resold goods they purchased 
through trade. The raw materials they acquired were sometimes sold to 
others without being manufactured or otherwise transformed between 
purchase and sale; Phoenicians have been called “go-betweens” who did 
not merely import raw materials and export finished goods but also trans- 
ported materials from one people to another “without necessarily touch- 
ing ports along the Phoenician coast". Such ‘go-between’ trade could 
correspond to Mentes' imaginary commerce depicted in the previous 
paragraph. May we impute knowledge of such activity to Homer? Only 
if we may, can we explain Homer's antipathy to the Phoenicians by this 
type of professional trade. We must therefore ask which goods Homer's 
Phoenicians acquire through trade and whether they resell them in an 
endless cycle. Homer's only indication about the goods Phoenicians 
acquire through trade comes when they depart Syria loaded with Bío- 
тос“. Since Syria is a land rich in cattle, sheep, vineyards and wheat, 
Phoenician traders presumably acquire some or all of these. Homer gives 
us no clue about the further use of these articles, but, given that he 
nowhere depicts Phoenicians (re)selling Díotoc, we may assume that 
they bought to consume. This would accord with evidence about the 
‘real’ Phoenicians whose lands were agriculturally poor. Homer's Phoe- 
nicians, then, do not obviously fulfil Schaps’ criterion for commerce. But 
whether Homer does not depict his Phoenicians selling Biotoc because 
he knows that ‘real’ Phoenicians did not do so is a risky assumption to 
make in light of his apparently poor knowledge of Phoenician trade. 

The only relatively certain speculation about the ‘professionalism’ of 
their trade is that Homer’s Phoenicians produce a very limited number 
of goods for the market; other aspects of Phoenician trade do not readily 
answer to the adjective ‘professional’. Hence professional trade offers 
only a slim foundation to an explanation of Homer’s supposed antipathy 
to Phoenicians. 


33 Bartolini (1998) 79. 
34 Od. 15.446, 456; Tandy (1998) 73 n. 71. 
55 Aubet (2001) 48, 75. 
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IL. ACQUISITION BY FORCE: RAIDING, PLUNDER AND PIRACY 


That Phoenicians use force to enrich themselves could explain their ill 
repute. They are not alone in using force to acquire goods, as Homer's 
depictions of plundering and piracy testify. Is there, though, a peculiar 
type of Phoenician force which accounts for the disrepute in which they 
are held to stand? And how does Homer judge acquisition by force in 
general? 

Carol Dougherty holds acquisition by force to be disreputable; its 
goal is “unilateral gain —... to take as much as possible without giving 
in return". At the opposite (respectable) extreme of acquisition, she 
holds, is gift-exchange. Between the two lies trade**. Dougherty maps 
three groups of people onto this spectrum of wealth acquisition. At the 
positive (idealised) end lie the Phaeacians: they are pious, versed in gift- 
giving, have athletic prowess and, although seafaring, practise neither 
trade nor piracy?". At the negative end are the Phoenicians whose trade 
is but little distinguished from theft and piracy. The middle ground is the 
terrain of Greek nobles, particularly Odysseus??. Dougherty’s Odysseus 
has a different status to that ascribed to him by Irene Winter who places 
him nearer to the idealised pole of the Phaeacians??. Dougherty rightly 
questions Odysseus’ proximity to the Phaeacians*® but her attempt to 
locate him on the middle ground, at a distance from Phoenicians, is 
problematic. 

Odysseus, Dougherty claims, shares characteristics of both Phoeni- 
cians and Phaeacians. Like Phoenicians, he is deceitful, thievish, greedy. 
He is saved from opprobrium because he has “much in common" with 
the Phaeacians. Dougherty's “much in common" with the Phaeacians 
transpires to consist of only one characteristic: respect for the rules of 
hospitality*!. This commonality does not, however, distinguish Odysseus 


36 Dougherty (2001) 48, 117. 

37 Stanley (1986) 11, by contrast, contends that the Phaeacians were “traders or even 
pirates". His support is Nausikaa's statement that Phaeacians have no concern with war 
but only with things nautical (Od. 6.270-271). But love of ships does not imply trade, as 
the Phaeacians’ autarky confirms (Od. 6.204-205). And nothing suggests their involve- 
ment in piracy. 

38 Dougherty (2001) 112, 116-117. 

39 Winter (1995) 257. 

40 Dougherty (2001) 209 n. 72. 

4 Dougherty (2001) 117. Against Phaeacian respect for hospitality, one may cite 
Nausikaa's reluctance to accompany Odysseus to Alkinoós' palace, an "entirely self- 
regarding [act] and a clear breach of archaic etiquette" (Stanford (1963) 21), and the 
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from the Phoenicians, for the Sidonian king, is guest-friend to Menelaos 
and apparently respects the rules of hospitality22. Furthermore, the silver 
mixing-bowl offered by Achilles in the footrace was a Phoenician gift to 
Thoas, king of Lemnos; the Phoenician élite is involved in the same gift- 
giving circles as the Greeks, as the gifts of Euneos (likewise a Lemnian) 
to Agamemnon and Menelaos also attest?. Winter's claim, that Homer 
portrays Phoenicians as "disrespectful of accepted codes of hospitality 
and friendship", is therefore questionable“. If one wished to support 
Winter's claim, one could argue that Homer casts the Phoenicians' guest- 
friends in poor light so that the guest-friendships do not reflect well on the 
Phoenicians. Consider Menelaos: Jeremy McInerney argues that Homer 
brings Menelaos' failings as a host to the fore, and although McInerney 
does not bring the Phoenicians, by association, into poor repute, one could 
make such an argument in an attempt to discredit the Phoenicians“. 
Menelaos' observation of the finer points of guest-friendship may indeed 
be criticised^, As McInerney enumerates, Menelaos’ son hesitates to 
offer Telemachos and Peisistratos hospitality; Menelaos causes sorrow in 
his guests, he offers Telemachos inappropriate gifts, he urges Telemachos 
to stay too long, and the latter's request for leave is met with an invitation 
to a goodbye tour and the promise of splendid gifts. Menelaos' wealth, by 
its owner's admission, is also tainted, for it was acquired whilst Agamem- 
non was being murdered; Telemachos insinuates that Menelaos' absence 
makes him blameworthy, and Nestor mentions the absence of Menelaos 
whilst Aigisthos, “at home, laid his grim plans" (&prjoato оїкоб1 
Avypé). Menelaos may also be accused of impiety: Homer does not 
depict him making sacrifices to the gods (as he depicts Nestor immedi- 
ately before); Menelaos omitted hecatombs to the gods on his return from 
Troy and only makes up for this on the urgings of Proteus. Yet these 
lacunae are insufficient to taint Menelaos completely, and any argument 
that the Phoenicians, by virtue of Phaidimos' friendship with Menelaos, 


silence with which Odysseus' plea for hospitality is met in the Phaeacian court (Od. 7.153- 
154). Some scholars have argued against the view that Homer's Phaeacians are an ideal 
of aristocracy, e.g., Broeniman (1996) 6-8; McInerney (2010) 91-92. 

4 Od. 4.617-619. 

43 Jl. 23.740-745; 7.470-472. 

# Winter (1995) 261. 

45 McInerney (2010) 88-90. Elsewhere, on account of their trade and piracy, McInerney 
(p. 101) terms Homer’s Phoenicians “perfidious”. 

4 The material in the remains of this paragraph is taken from Od. 3.249-252, 303; 
4.27-36, 65-66, 90-93, 351-352, 472-479, 561, 587-590, 617; 15.75-85. 
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be tainted by association, is tenuous. Menelaos not only describes Phai- 
dimos a hero (ñpoc) but also mentions the divine heritage of the mix- 
ing bowl he gives to Telemachos. Telemachos likens Menelaos' palace 
to something divine, although Menelaos modestly dismisses the paral- 
lel. Menelaos is dear to Zeus (б1отрєфтс), a characterisation made by 
a god. With regard to hospitality, Menelaos chides his son for dithering 
on the appearance of guests and he duly feasts his guests on the choice 
portion of beef (yépac), and performs other obsequies of hospitality. 
Homer's portrayal of Menelaos is not, on balance, unfavourable. Even 
if Menelaos' wealth, as I suggest in section V, was partly acquired 
through trade, he is not a Homeric anti-hero. If we are to find a way of 
seeing Phoenician guest-friendships as something which tarnishes their 
reputation, we must look elsewhere. This brings us to a second possibil- 
ity for arguing, with Winter, that the Phoenicians disrespect the norms 
of friendship. 

One could see, in Phoenician gifts, self-serving means to secure per- 
mission to trade in a region under the jurisdiction of a leader who receives 
the gifts. Gifts, here, would (improperly) serve the end of enriching the 
Phoenicians by facilitating their trade, the ulterior motive of their gift- 
giving. Some scholars hold Euneos to do likewise with his gifts to the 
sons of Atreus?'. Whilst speculative, the hypothesis is not implausible in 
Euneos' case. What about the Phoenicians — did they present the silver 
mixing bowl to Thoas in order to trade unhindered at Lemnos? The place 
at which the gift was presented (the harbour) implies trade, and the use 
of the same gift (to ransom Lykaon) brings it into association with mer- 
cantile activity. But neither Euneos’ gifts to the Atreides, nor those of the 
Phoenicians to Thoas draw Homer’s disdain’. Neither, furthermore, are 
the robes Paris brings from Sidon portrayed as ‘self-serving’ Phoenician 
gifts designed to further trade. Homer's Phoenicians do not appear as 
traders in the /liad. The ‘real’ Phoenicians did secure trading rights for 
themselves through gift-giving^. They also plied aristocratic élites with 
luxurious gifts which awakened demand for such items (which the Phoe- 
nicians duly met) and sought “friendly relations’ with those who could 


47 Schaps (2004) 76; Stanley (1986) 8-9; van Wees (1998) 30. 

48 The waters are muddied in Euneos’ case, not only because he trades, but also 
because of his uncertain ethnicity. Bravo (1984) 107 suggests that Euneos is not Greek 
but barbarian. If right, Euneos' foreignness and his trade could make him resemble the 
Phoenicians. Homer, however, offers us little to judge Euneos' ethnicity. 

49 Aubet (2001) 55; Markoe (2000) 39. 
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permit them to trade. One scholar contends that, for the Phoenicians, 
“economics” came before “social considerations” (i.e., respect for the 
norms of reciprocity)°?. But even if we speculatively ascribe to Homer 
knowledge of such self-serving gifts, he does not make any disdain he 
has for the practice apparent in the case of the Phoenicians, and we must 
ask, too, why Euneos’ gifts to the Atreides are not subject to reproach. 
Neither are 'self-serving' gifts necessarily to be judged negatively, for 
they establish relations of trust between traders and local leaders, a con- 
text in which peaceful trade can ensue, thus obviating the use of force or 
deceit?!, Furthermore, exploiting gift relationships for self-serving pur- 
poses is not peculiar to Phoenicians. It is practised by Greeks. Examples 
include Odysseus in Phaeacia (as I argue in section VI) and Diomedes in 
his battlefield exchange with Glaukos?. Hence, an attempt to portray 
Phoenicians’ gift-giving as something less respectable than its nobler 
Greek counterpart is unconvincing. Winter's claim that the Phoenicians 
(and they alone) disrespect codes of hospitality cannot therefore be 
accepted. 

Returning to Dougherty's Odysseus, I have questioned the alleged 
similarities between Odysseus and the Phaeacians and also Dougherty's 
claim that these similarities distance Odysseus from the Phoenicians 
who occupy the disreputable pole on the spectrum of wealth acquisition. 
It is instructive to compare Dougherty's location of Mentes with her 
location of Phoenicians, for Mentes has much in common with the Phoe- 
nicians, viz., he knows the rules of hospitality and his people practise 
piracy and employ force to acquire wealth?. For Dougherty, Mentes’ 
guest-friendship with Odysseus counts in his favour because it signifies 
his equal status to Odysseus. Mentes' trading mission is therefore 
respectable. Homer, Dougherty suggests, “emphasizes the reciprocity of 
the trading mission: Mentes brings iron and is looking to acquire 
bronze"?*; his cargo of iron indicates an intention to trade fairly and not 
to steal or plunder. There is an inconsistency here: whereas Mentes’ 
guest-friendship with Odysseus is allowed to count to the good of his 
reputation, the Phoenicians’ guest-friendships with Menelaos and Thoas 
do not ameliorate their heinous reputation. Furthermore, Mentes’ cargo 


tA 


? Aubet (2001) 137. 

?! I would like to thank a referee from Ancient Society for making this point. 
5 For Diomedes, see Newton (2009) 59-70. 

? Od. 15.426-429; 16.426. 

34 Dougherty (2001) 48. 
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indicates an intention to trade reciprocally (and therefore fairly), but 
Dougherty does not infer from the Phoenicians' outward cargo (фортос) 
an intention on their part to trade thus. She might reply that the Phoeni- 
cians’ cargo (slaves, the necklace and trinkets) are associated with kid- 
napping; but the Taphians likewise trade in slaves whom they kidnap, 
but their reputation is nevertheless spared°5. Dougherty therefore treats 
Phoenicians and the Taphians asymmetrically, the latter positively, the 
former negatively, though little distinguishes their activities. 

There are two ways of avoiding this asymmetry. First, one can be less 
charitable to Mentes. James Redfield pursues this approach, arguing that 
the goddess Athena may assume roles like that of Mentes which, if car- 
ried out by mortals, would blemish their reputation?6. In support of a 
disreputable Mentes, Redfield cites the Taphian kidnapping of Eumaios’ 
nurse, and also the dubious character of Mentes' father, Anchialos, who, 
disregarding the gods’ wrath, gave Odysseus poisoned arrows?". Van 
Wees interprets Mentes oppositely: “that Athena chooses to play the 
role of Mentes... shows that it is a respectable venture"; Anchialos' 
poisoned arrows, meanwhile, represent a “selfless” act intended to por- 
tray Taphians favourably?. Those who deem Mentes disreputable 
emphasise his associations with piracy and trade. Since my purpose is to 
question the negative connotations of trade, I bracket the assumption 
that trade 1s dishonourable and ask whether piracy could earn Mentes a 
bad reputation. We must therefore consider the status of acquiring wealth 
by force (under which heading I include piracy, raids and plunder). If 
forceful acquisition is not sufficient to bring those who practise it into 
disrepute, Mentes does not deserve disapproval; and if Mentes' reputa- 
tion is unblemished, we should entertain the possibility of expunging 
Dougherty's asymmetric treatment of Taphians and Phoenicians by 
being charitable to both. 

Scholars are divided on the issue of acquisition by force. Dougherty 
and Kurt Raaflaub conceive piracy (along with trade) as low-prestige 
occupations. Walter Donlan, by contrast, sees force as a normal method 
(the “principal means") of heroic wealth acquisition. Redfield considers 
theft a "respectable" means of heroic wealth acquisition??. Philip de 


5 Od. 4.452; 15.426-427. 

% Redfield (1986) 30-31. 

57 Redfield (1986) 31; Od. 15.426-427; 1.260-264. 

55 van Wees (1992) 400 n. 149; 214; 391 n. 98. 

5 Raaflaub (1997) 636-637; Donlan (1981) 108; Redfield (1986) 30. 
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Souza notes that, whilst not “shameful”, piracy inevitably produces vic- 
tims whose plight Homer addresses. In the case of the sacking of Kiko- 
nian Ismaros, the losses suffered by Odysseus and his men result, argues 
de Souza, from the latter's greed. This episode is mirrored in the Cre- 
tan's tale of the plunder of Egypt®°. That Odysseus’ men get their come- 
uppance is poetic justice which, de Souza argues, indicates disapproval 
of their plundering. Eumaios also expresses disapproval towards piracy 
which is unjust and anathema to the gods?'. However, three elements 
speak against the view that Homer disapproves of piracy. First, Eumaios’ 
remarks on the injustice of piracy are absent in his account of his own 
kidnapping which Charles Segal characterises as “almost dispassionate "8, 
If Homer disapproves of piracy, Eumaios gives him opportunity to 
express his condemnation of it, but he passes up the chance. Second, 
from the perspective of its perpetrators, piracy is positively connoted, 
not only on account of the gains made but because the fair distribution 
of booty within the group is essential to group solidarity. The justice of 
this redistribution is plain, for when it is transgressed, it is a cause for 
disgruntlement and undermines group solidarity. Homer's adoption of 
the victims’ perspective, then, is less a moralising one than an acknowl- 
edgement of the obvious necessity that piracy involves victims for whom 
it is a bad thing. Third, Greek heroes rarely conceal their raiding and 
plundering activity, something they would do if it were dishonourable. 
Nestor boasts of his cattle raids in [liad XI. Odysseus tells the Phaeacian 
court of his sacking of Ismaros, a detail he would mask if disclosing it 
brought disrepute. Although his tales to the Phaeacians (recounted also 
to the suitors) express criticism of his men for plundering, his words are 
not obviously based on moral concerns like sympathy for the victims but 
rather on the imprudence of his men's actions. Nor is Odysseus’ hesita- 
tion to plunder Polyphemos' cave (again recounted to the Phaeacians) 
based on moral concerns but on the possibility of receiving valuable 
gifts. And his intention, expressed to Penelope, to restore his dilapidated 
flocks by raiding comes without moral squeamishness™. 


% De Souza (1999) 17, 20; Od. 9.39-42; 14.259-265. See also Balot (2001) 60-61; 
McInerney (2010) 98-99. 

61 Od. 14.83-88. See Nowag (1983) 166-167. 

62 Segal (1994) 171. 

63 Achilles’ quarrel with Agamemnon, and Odysseus’ men opening Aiolos’ bag of 
winds are cases in point (Od. 10.38-45). 

% Od. 9.44-45; 17.430-432; 9.229; 23.356-357. 
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Acquiring wealth by force, is not, then, an unambiguously negative 
pole on the spectrum of wealth acquisition. Hence it does not meet the 
second condition I imposed on explanations of Phoenician disrepute in 
the introduction: forceful acquisition is not dishonourable. Neither does 
it fulfil the first condition, for acquisition by force is not peculiar to 
Phoenicians. 


III. TRADE IN NON-NECESSITIES 


The nature of the goods the Phoenicians trade might account partially 
for their disrepute. Homer's attitude towards Phoenicians, Winter con- 
tends, is “a consistent picture of able but greedy and duplicitous seamen, 
carrying goods of minor consequence to be exchanged through barter for 
replacement goods, and who are not above trafficking in humans as 
well”9. Homer's use of @борцатао (trinkets, baubles, items of minor 
value) with which Eumaios, no doubt pejoratively, describes Phoenician 
cargo is the textual support for this view. Winter rightly warns against 
inferring that Phoenicians deal exclusively in such items, a claim which 
neither textual nor archaeological evidence supports?" The necklace 
Phoenician traders offer Eumaios' father does not answer to the name 
‘trinket’; made of gold and strung with amber (or electrum), it is not of 
little value (a defining characteristic of trinkets)98. The Sidonian mixing 
bowl and Paris’ Sidonian robes confirm the non-trivial nature of Phoeni- 
cian wares?. Astrid Móller associates Phoenician wares with luxury 
rather than with trinkets: “The Phoenicians worked the raw materials to 
form metal vessels, ivory objects, cloth and other luxury items — athur- 
mata, as they are termed in the Odyssey — exchanging these for biotos 
(means of living)”7°. The association of ё00ррото with luxury items, 
however, loses of the connotation of a ‘plaything’, as implied elsewhere 
in the epics”!. Furthermore, it is odd to ascribe Phoenicians a bad name 


65 Winter (1995) 249, emphasis added. 

6 Od. 15.416; Winter (1995) 249. See van Wees (1992) 226; Redfield (1986) 30. 

67 Winter (1995) 253. 

68 Winter (1995) 249. Osborne (2004) 214, however, assimilates the gold necklace to 
one of the “pretty things” (Richard Lattimore's translation of 000ррота) which Phoeni- 
cians sell. 

69 Il. 23.741-744; 6.289-295. 

70 Müller (2000) 51. 

71 Il. 15.363; Od. 18.323. 
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on account of selling luxuries, when Greek heroes’ ownership of luxu- 
ries conduces to their prestige and reputation. Those who believe that 
Homer frowns on luxury must look hard for textual evidence. One pas- 
sage which offers its services concerns the luxury article ivory through 
the gate of which issue dreams which are said to be in vain (üxpóav- 
toc). The ‘real’ Phoenicians were known to have traded ivory but this 
passage gives a shallow foundation to the argument that Homer means 
therein to criticise Phoenicians and their trade, for he does not associate 
them with ivory, another indication that his knowledge of ‘real’ Phoeni- 
cians, who produced and traded ivory goods, is patchy’. The nature of 
the goods which the Phoenicians trade cannot therefore explain Homer's 
attitude to them. The Odyssean evidence on what Phoenicians sell is 
slim, consisting only of à05ppaoca, the necklace and slaves. At most, 
one could argue that the showiness of some items the Phoenicians sell 
belies their low value and therefore provide a means for Phoenician trad- 
ers to sell such items above their worth. This, though, is speculation, and 
it takes us rather onto the terrain of deceit. 


IV. DECEIT 


Deceit could be grouped with force, because Phoenician use of force 
(kidnapping Eumaios and intending to sell the Cretan into slavery) 
involves deceit. However, Polyphemos' exclamation that Nobody is kill- 
ing him — not by force but by deception (боЛо oddè Вітфту) suggests 
that the two are distinct”. I thus consider deceit independently of force 
as an explanation of Phoenician ill-repute. 

Eumaios and Odysseus describe Phoenicians as beguiling’. But any 
claim that guile accounts for Phoenicians' poor reputation meets the 
problem that it is not peculiar to Phoenicians. Winter nevertheless holds 
that we can differentiate Phoenician from Greek (heroic) guile. To 
describe Phoenician trickery, she notes, Homer uses rnoAvrairakot 
Timepónevov and ånratńa eiócc, whereas Odysseus is ToXLUnTig 
and manifests d6X0g”. With this terminological differentiation, does 


? Od. 19.564-565. The Old Testament likewise connotes ivory negatively (see Aubet 
(2001) 47-48). 

75 Od. 9.408. 

™ Od. 14.288, 297; 15.419. 

75 Winter (1995) 256-257. 
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Homer distinguish Odysseus' (permissible) deceit from its reprehensible 
Phoenician counterpart? 

The term d6Xog can be non-pejorative”®. It is used of the gods — 
Eidothea tricking her father, Apollo deceiving Achilles on the battlefield 
and Zeus’ description of Hera’s evil wiles for staying Hector in battle”. 
In the latter instance, Zeus avails himself of the adjective kag6teyvog to 
underscore the heinous nature of Hera's wiles, something which suggests 
that 6ÓXoc, alone, is not pejorative, at least not enough to express Zeus’ 
fury. ‘AdAoc’ has negative uses, too, e.g., in Eurycleia's warning to 
Telemachos that he will perish by guile if he travels to Sparta and Pylos, 
and in Nestor's account of Klytemnestra's and Aigisthos' plot to kill 
Agamemnon’. The context of these uses makes an unqualifiedly posi- 
tive connotation of 602.06 implausible, and the overall connotation is too 
varied to allow us to associate it positively when used of Odysseus. 

The allegedly pejorative terms which describe Phoenician deceit are 
also ambiguous. The adjective длоттллос is pejorative in two instances 
in Odyssey 14”. The verb Areporedo, on the other hand, is used not 
only to describe the Phoenicians’ beguiling Eumaios’ nurse, but also by 
Odysseus towards Athena, whom he suspects of beguiling him into 
believing he has landed in Ithaka. It is also used by Helen toward Aph- 
rodite°0. One might expect more reverence toward goddesses from mor- 
tals than the allegedly negative ўл=рол=0о suggests. Furthermore, 
Menelaos’ use of both болос and Mneponetw when describing one 
and the same act, to wit, Antilochos’ deceit in the chariot race, suggests 
that the terms are closely connected*!. Consequently, ўлеролебо does 
not pick out a disrespectable form of deceit distinct from óóÀoç which 
is spared of invective. There is much more to say about these terms, but 
it is apparent that Homer does not uphold the "careful separation of 
terms" which Winter ascribes to him when he “play[s] upon similar 
characteristics" amongst different groups of people??. Terminologically, 
ånatńog alone allows us to distinguish a type of Phoenician deceit 
which might be particularly reprehensible. 


76 Pucci (1987) 61 with n. 21; Od. 9.19; 3.122. 
7 Od. 4.437; Il. 21.599, 604; 15.14. 

78 Od. 2.368; 3.235. 

7 Og. 14.127, 157. 

80 Od. 13.327; II. 3.399. 

8! 71, 23.585, 605. 

# Winter (1995) 256. 
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Those who hold that guile brings Phoenicians into disrepute must also 
contend with Odysseus’ lie to Athena on arrival at Ithaka®’. Odysseus 
stresses that deceit was not the aim of the ‘lordly’ (@yavovc) Phoeni- 
cians, and recounts that they set him down at Ithaka, valuables and all. 
Winter argues that the Phoenicians’ honesty in Odysseus’ account 
"effectively underscore[s] expectations to the contrary "*^. Dougherty, 
by contrast, suggests that those whom Odysseus describes are “not really 
Phoenicians at all" but assume characteristics of the Phaeacian sailors 
who have conducted themselves in the way of Odysseus’ tale. Both 
Winter's and Dougherty's interpretations of Odysseus' lie are conveni- 
ent for those who locate the source of Phoenicians' disrepute in deceit. 
Both interpret the text to fit their preconceived assumptions about his 
attitude towards Phoenicians. But is there reason to doubt the verisimili- 
tude of Odysseus' tale? The master of deceptive tales would not tell a lie 
which was easy to see through, and he would not be commended by 
Athena for being the best of mortals in counsel and tales had he implau- 
sibly clothed the roguish Phoenicians in the virtuous garb of Phaeacians, 
or recounted a tale which jars with the listener's expectations. 

To conclude, Homer's terminology suggests only a limited distinction 
between a disreputable Phoenician guile and a less reprehensible guile of 
Greeks or gods. Neither are Phoenicians consistently deceitful; we may 
allow Odysseus' tale to Athena to redound to their credit rather than take 
it as an exception which proves the rule. Hence, deceit also offers an 
uncertain foundation for explaining Homer's attitude to Phoenicians. 


V. PROFIT 


Christoph Ulf writes: “[b]ecause it is directed toward profit (kerdos) and 
may be connected with piracy, foreign trade is regarded with ambi- 
valence" *6, Many scholars see profiting through trade as reprehensible®’. 


83 Od. 13.271-286. 

84 Winter (1995) 248. 

55 Dougherty (2001) 120. 

86 Ulf (2009) 87. The quotation with which Ulf follows this claim (Nestor's question 
to Telemachos on the latter's arrival at Pylos (Od. III 71-74)) does not make reference to 
profit. 

87 Finley (1978) 67; Cook (2000); Müller (2000) 40, 52; Dougherty (2001) 48; 
Winter (1995) 249. 
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As Ulf writes, profit “may be”, but is not necessarily, connected to piracy, 
and here I examine profit alone. 

Кёрбос and its cognates have been much discussed88. Hanna Roisman 
argues that, in the Ziad, xépòtov (‘more profitable’) is negatively con- 
noted; it is associated with trickery, wiliness and cunning. Iliadic кёрбос 
and képôeu often imply a dubious use of one’s mental faculties in а cun- 
ning, self-serving way®’. In the Odyssey, Kképôea refers positively to skill 
and trickery; it is “always a desirable feature”, and is applied to Odys- 
seus, members of his oikos and to Athena”. To connote it negatively, 
Homer has to qualify кёрбв@ with xaxà?!. The shift in meaning of Kép- 
бос from Iliad to Odyssey is noteworthy, and its positive sense in the 
latter leads to two questions: 

(a) Does Homer disparage Phoenicians for seeking profit via trade? 
(b) Do Greek nobles trade for profit, or, if not, do they seek profit in 
different, respectable ways? 

Starting with (b), there is indirect evidence that Greek nobles do 
enrich themselves through trade. 

The Cretan tells Penelope that Odysseus thought it more profitable to 
delay his return from Troy in favour of amassing goods (ypńpata)”. 
Nothing hints that this pursuit is dishonourable. Homer does not divulge 
whether some of these goods were acquired through trade, but he does 
not rule it out”. He could have acquired the goods as gifts, but his 
description makes this unlikely, as Richard Seaford argues”. First, the 
stated aim of Odysseus’ travels is gain (xépòga). Second, Odysseus is 
portrayed as asking (&yvptéGo) for goods, an unusual practice amongst 
nobles. Third, neither gifts nor givers are mentioned, an oddity in Homer 


88 Barnouw (2004) 25-26; de Jong (1987); Roisman (1990a) and (1990b); von Reden 
(2003) 61-67. 

89 Roisman (1990b); de Jong (1987) 79. The only Iliadic case which does not fit 
Roisman's description is Alkimedon's question to Automedon: "what god put this 
unprofitable (vrkepó£a) purpose into your heart...?" (II. 17.469). 

°° Roisman (1987) 66. 

?! Od. 23.217; Roisman (1987) 67. The one exception, Roisman argues, is Euryalos’ 
remark about on Odysseus (Od. VIII 164), where képòea refers straightforwardly to prof- 
its. Roisman seems to neglect a further case of képósa qua profits in the Cretan's refer- 
ence to Odysseus’ ‘collecting possessions’ on his return from Troy (Od. 19.285; Barnouw 
(2004) 25). 

22 Od. 19.285. 

93 Nor does Odysseus rule it out when he tells Eumaios of the great wealth he derived 
from his nine seaborne excursions prior to Troy (Od. 14.229-231). 

94 Seaford (2004) 28-29. 
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who is wont to detail the giver, the nature of gifts and their history. The 
nature of the goods сап be gleaned from the Cretan Odysseus’ rendition 
of this story to Eumaios, in which they consist of gold, bronze and dif- 
ficulty wrought iron”. Iron (сїбтүроу) is an unusual gift in Homer, and, 
to make the two tellings of Odysseus' tale consistent, one can suppose 
that his goods were not acquired as gifts. Fourth, Odysseus' goods would 
‘feed’ (Bóoxo1) heirs to the ‘tenth generation’. If this is to be taken liter- 
ally, it would imply that the goods acquired would be exchanged for 
Biotoc, an unusual exchange in the epics — from the prestige sphere of 
treasure into the sphere of subsistence goods — which speaks against 
acquisition through gift exchange, for gifts tend to circulate in their own 
sphere. One possible instance of a transgression of spheres is the shot- 
putting prize, pig-iron, which, Achilles suggests, is destined to be traded. 
Those who believe that, in the Cretan's story, Odysseus acquires his 
goods as gifts which were to be exchanged for Biotoc, could therefore 
cite Achilles” pig-iron as a supporting case. Yet there are differences. 
Being a prize in aristocratic contests might situate the pig-iron nearer to 
the élite sphere of gifts than to that of trade, but a prize (GOXov) is not, 
as such, a gift (6@pov). And that iron is not generally associated with 
the sphere of gifts suggests that the ‘jump’ from a prize to a good for 
barter is not as great as it would be for Achilles' other prizes which are 
more appropriate as gifts. By associating the iron with (intra-commu- 
nity) trade and with the winner's dependent labourers, Achilles adverts 
to its less-than-élite nature and thereby confirms the cultural space 
between iron and gifts. Gifts proper are not useful objects made of iron. 
In sum, there are reasons to doubt that Odysseus acquired his goods as 
gifts. There is the possibility that he acquires them through plunder, but, 
if so, why is this not mentioned, for Odysseus is otherwise not bashful 
about his raiding activities (see section II above)? 

There is also evidence, again indirect, that Menelaos, who likewise 
amasses wealth on his return from Troy, does so by trading °°. Homer 
does not reveal his means of acquisition, but Dougherty suggests that 
he acquires this wealth partly by trading. She first does so tentatively 
(Menelaos “appears to have engaged in commercial trade on his way 


9 Od. 14.324. 

% Od. 3.301; see Morris (1997) 613. Casting Menelaos and Odysseus as traders goes 
back at least as far as Aelian (Var. Hist. 4.20) who likens both to Phoenician merchants. 
Osborne (1996) 41-42 describes the world of Odysseus as one in which “men are con- 
tinually on the move in search of profit". 
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home from Troy”), but then, after noting his ports of call (Cyprus, 
Phoenicia, Egypt, and Libya, all “primary stops on the Greek trade 
route”), she is more assertive: “Menelaos thus proudly represents him- 
self as a participant in an overseas trade market that links Greece with 
the Near East and North Africa". However, for Dougherty, Menelaos’ 
acquisition of wealth belongs to a respectable type of trade: “no men- 
tion of profit or gain is made”. She judges Mentes’ trading mission, 
as I noted in section II, to be similarly respectable. There seems to be a 
link, for Dougherty, between reciprocity in trade and the absence of 
profit: one can only profit at the expense of the other party, whom one 
thereby cheats. Finley voices the same argument and describes gain in 
exchange as a Homeric “taboo”°. Finley's contention goes nicely with 
anti-modernist sentiments, for it would be far-fetched to ascribe to 
Homer the view proposed by modern economic theory, namely, that 
there be mutual ‘gains from trade’. Yet the link between profit and 
gaining at the expense of others is hard to assess, for Homer is silent on 
profit in the sense of “gain at the expense of another'. But we may note 
that Finley's taboo on profit is exaggerated, for scholars have observed 
that Greeks pursue gain in various contexts. That they do so clandes- 
tinely is necessary if they are to hoodwink others, but there is little to 
indicate that it is unworthy for a noble to pursue gain thus. Gift 
exchange, for example, can be exploited to one's own advantage 
(I argue presently that Odysseus does just that)”. Homer does not 
describe such cases with disapproval. Why, then, should profiteering 
via trade (which is conducted with ‘strangers’) but not via gift-exchange 
be below the dignity of a noble? Second, and leading back to question 
(a) posed above, Homer does not disparage Phoenicians for pursuing 
profit via trade; profit is not mentioned in the passages which feature 
Phoenicians. If Homer does censure something Phoenicians do, it is not 
on account of their pursuing profit, but on account of their greed. Con- 
sequently, we must explore whether only profit greedily pursued is 
abhorred. 


?7 Dougherty (2001) 48. 

% Finley (1978) 67. See also Austin & Vidal-Naquet (1977) 43; Hahn (1983) 30; 
Schaps (2004) 75. 

99 See Newton (2009) 59-70; Malkin (1998) 89; Müller (2000) 53; Morris (2007) 
235; Seaford (2004) 28-29; van Wees (1992) 233. 
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Eumaios and Odysseus describe Phoenicians as троктол, something 
often mentioned as a source of Phoenician infamy!°, That троктол has 
to do with greed is rarely questioned. ‘Gnawers’ and ‘nibblers’ are com- 
mon translations. These terms could, however, signify not only greed 
but also (or instead) the cost of, and Greek nobles' dependence on, 
Phoenician luxury wares, the acquisition of which 'eats up' the wealth 
of those who buy it. To sustain the association with greed, one should 
be able to pinpoint Phoenician actions which are 'greedy'. Van Wees 
cites the Cretan Odysseus' fictitious Phoenician business partner who 
sells him into slavery, and Eumaois’ Phoenician nurse purloining 
Eumaios’ father's goblets!?!, These may be characterised as greedy acts, 
but they could equally be assimilated to deception or the use of force 
rather than to greed. Another candidate for Phoenician greed is their 
pursuit of profit without limit. Homer's Phoenicians do not obviously 
pursue profit thus, as I argued in section I. For present purposes, I note 
that characterising Phoenicians as greedy is not as easy as many believe. 
In what follows, however, I proceed on the assumption that ‘greedy’ is 
an adequate translation of трфоктол, for it has attained the status of 
orthodoxy. 

Homer associates greed with evil and misfortune, and those who are 
greedy are cast in poor light: Agamemnon is termed, of all men, the 
greediest for gain (PiAoKteavetate)'; the suitors are greedy; Odys- 
seus does not plunder Polyphemos' cave because he hopes Polyphemos 
will give him gifts (Gsivia doin), a decision which some attribute to his 
calculation that he will gain more if the owner of the cave befriends him, 
and hence Odysseus' greed has been suggested as the culprit for the 
ensuing calamity!°3, These instances of greed are vicious. Consequently, 


1? Od. 14.289; 15.416; Dougherty (2001) 46-49, 117; Winter (1995) 249, 256. 

101 van Wees (1992) 242, who holds that the Phoenician seamen “get an accomplice 
[presumably the nurse] to steal a customer's treasures"; the nurse, however, appears to 
act on her own initiative. 

102 JJ. 1.122. 

103 Od. 9.229; Dougherty (2001) 117; Yamagata (1994) 167-168. Yamagata notes that, 
in his encounter with Polyphemus, Odysseus breaks the norms of supplication. Eurylochos 
chastises Odysseus for his ‘recklessness’ (Gtac0aAia) in leading his men into Poly- 
phemos’ cave. The term is associated with greed, for it describes the suitors’ behaviour and 
is used to depict Odysseus’ companions’ ‘devouring’ Hyperion's sheep (Od. 1.7; 12.300; 
21.146). Lattimore translates Gtao@aAio. as “excesses” (Od. 22.317, 416; 23.67; 24.458). 
On Odysseus' calculations of ‘cost’ and ‘benefit’ associated with courses of action, see 
Redfield (1983) 228. Redfield does not mention the Cyclops episode in this context. 
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greed satisfies our second condition for an explanation of Phoenician 
disrepute: it is dishonourable. But is it peculiar to Phoenicians? Let us 
examine Homer's descriptions of greed. 

Greed is attributed to Odysseus in two situations, but he is ápraA£oc, 
whereas Phoenicians are tp@ktat. This terminological difference, sug- 
gests Winter, marks off the Phoenician trader, who is greedy for profit, 
from Odysseus, whose greed stems from his empty belly!?*. Euryalos 
uses &pmaAéoc when he characterises Odysseus as a trader who pursues 
profit greedily (кєрб&шу Ө? брлолёоу)!%. The following points are 
generally accepted in interpretions of Euryalos' comment and Odysseus’ 
retort: 

— Euryalos expresses a contempt for traders which Homer shares!06; 
— Odysseus takes umbrage at being likened to a trader. 

In what follows, I argue that Homer does not share Euryalos' con- 
tempt for traders. Furthermore, far from constituting a flat rejection of 
Euryalos’ description, Odysseus’ response is designed to allow him to 
exploit Phaeacian generosity and enlarge his profit from their gifts. 

Regarding the first point, Euryalos holds the values of the athlete to be 
incompatible with those of the trader. He is beholden to the ‘black-and- 
white” view of the Phaeacians who do not acquire wealth through trade 
but, instead, dedicate themselves to ‘aristocratic’ pursuits!, Odysseus’ 
response demonstrates: (1) his athleticism (achieved by his discus throw), 
(ii) his familiarity with the finer points of hospitality which are indicative 
of his aristocratic credentials (achieved by his disavowing a desire to 
compete with his host, Laodamas, for such would be inappropriate). 
Nowhere does Odysseus deny that he has profited from trade. Nor must 
he do so because, for the Phaeacians, being an athlete and a noble, as 
Odysseus demonstrates himself to be, excludes the possibility that he be 
a trader. For Odysseus, by contrast, the pursuits of a noble and of a trader 
are compatible. Odysseus' response to Euryalos sets up what will be his 
real stroke of wiliness, and here I turn to Dougherty's analysis. Having 


104 Od. 6.250; 14.110; Winter (1995) 256-257. 

15 Od. 8.164. 

106 Malkin (1998) 89 is an exception. Dougherty (2001) 195 n. 35 asserts that van 
Wees claims the Euryalos passage expresses no criticism of heroes who trade, yet van 
Wees argues ((1992) 242-244) that the passage contains no criticism of occasional trade. 

107 Phaeacian ‘aristocratic’ pursuits appear to some as dubious. McInerney (2010) 
91-92 suggests that the Phaeacians are “[sJoft and pleasure-loving" rather than heroic; 
they are nimble-footedness runners rather than strong fighters, and are partial to music, 
dance, changes of clothing, hot baths and beds (Od. 8.246-249). If Homer had added hot- 
water bottles to the beds, the caricature of effeminacy would have been complete. 
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demonstrated both athleticism and knowledge of evia, Odysseus’ aris- 
tocratic credentials are, in Phaeacian eyes, beyond suspicion. He thereby 
establishes a “setting of hospitality” between himself and the Phaeacians 
from within which he can profit by trading tales of his travels for gifts!98, 
The exchange reaches a climax when he pauses during the story of his 
Journey to Hades and expresses (or feigns) a need to sleep. This gives 
Arete cause to urge the Phaeacian nobles to give yet more gifts, where- 
upon Odysseus remarks that he would stay for a year if he could acquire 
more by doing so!. The Phaeacians do not see through his masterful 
strategy of greed. Unable to assuage his curiosity until the morrow, 
Alkinoós urges Odysseus to continue his tales, whilst he bestows Odys- 
seus with gifts worth more than the plunder he took from Troy. It is plain 
that Euryalos vilifies traders, but does Homer share this view? I am not 
convinced. Rather than siding with Euryalos' supposedly aristocratic val- 
ues, Homer adverts to the gullibility of the Phaeacians who unwittingly 
allow Odysseus to pull the wool over their eyes and whose leader naively 
fails to spot that Odysseus is being deceptive and thievish (ëtikkonoc)!10. 
This episode later allows Odysseus, in Cretan guise, to boast of his prof- 
iteering abroad!!!. On this interpretation, then, the Phaeacians are not 
aristocratic paragons but an odd, unworldly people!!?. 

I have thus argued: (1) that Homer does not censure Odysseus' greed 
for profit, and (ii) that Odysseus has no cause to deny he is a trader but 
only to assert his nobility. We may now ask whether Phoenicians' greed, 
despite being described by different terminology, should likewise be 
looked at neutrally. One difference is that the Phoenicians’ greed referred 
to by the Cretan Odysseus and Eumaios is mentioned in the context of 
kidnapping; Odysseus' greed for gifts in Phaeacia, on the other hand, 
requires subtler tactics. But neither the force nor the deceit of kidnapping, 
with which Phoenicians profit at the expense of others, are peculiar to 
them, and neither adequately explains Homer's negative attitude toward 
Phoenicians. Even if one adds Phoenician greed to their use of force and 


108 Dougherty (2001) 55. Morris (2007) 235 and Seaford (2004) 29 note the possibil- 
ity of profiteering at the expense of guest-friends, but neither interprets Odysseus’ sojourn 
with the Phaeacians thus. 

1? Od. 11.330-331. 

по Оа. 11.364. 

111 Od. 11.285-286, a use of кёрдга which plays beautifully on its double meaning. 
Elsewhere, Homer judges profiteering positively when Penelope tricks the suitors into 
giving her gifts (Od. 18.281-283). This case is not analogous to Odysseus and the Phaea- 
cians, for whereas the Phaeacians are innocent but gullible victims, the suitors are not. 

112 McInerney (2010) 92. 
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deceit, we are not left with a strong case for vilifying them. Greed seems 
to add little to the allegedly negative characteristics of the Phoenicians, 
for few of their actions answer unambiguously to the name of greed. 
Even if they may be portrayed as greedy, Phoenicians are not sufficiently 
differentiated from Odysseus whose greed for profit is not disparaged. 


CONCLUSION: REHABILITATING THE PHOENICIANS 


The six aspects of Phoenician wealth acquisition discussed above are not 
peculiar to Phoenicians; some are not particularly pronounced amongst 
them. When such modes of acquisition characterise heroic wealth acqui- 
sition, they are not depicted as reprehensible. These two points must be 
squared with the widely held belief that Homer holds Phoenicians in 
contempt. A double standard looms, for Homer appears to judge the 
same activities differently according to whether they are pursued by 
Phoenicians or Greeks. Those who attribute the double-standard to 
Homer's prejudice offer one explanation!?. However, I reject the double 
standard interpretation, not because some traits of Phoenician wealth 
acquisition differ significantly from their Greek counterparts, but because 
I do not see the degree of disdain for Phoenicians which many see in 
Homer!" I therefore locate not only Greek nobles (especially Odysseus) 
but also Phoenicians on Dougherty's middle ground of her spectrum of 
exchange, with the Phaeacians being ‘off the scale’, as it were, rather 
than at the positive end. 

Scholars portray Homer's image of Phoenicians in dark colours. This 
image has been described as "totally negative", "unfailingly bad", 
"thoroughly negative", and their role in the epics as “to elaborate the 
worst case scenario, the horrors and dangers of trade" !!^, Is this really 
so? Since the Iliadic Phoenicians are not maligned, the evidence must be 
Odysseyan, but only two passages of the Odyssey can be held to indicate 
Homer's disdain for the Phoenicians. One is Odysseus’ fictitious Libyan 
adventure, the other Eumaios' biography. This, as van Wees writes, is 


13 De Souza (1999) 18-19. 

114 Coldstream (1994) 53 holds that Greeks nobles of the eighth and seventh centuries, 
the time when Homer's epics were probably transcribed, "did not disdain the role of 
trader", though his is a rare voice which portrays attitudes to trade in Homer's time to be 
neutral or positive. 

15 Finley (1978) 102; Austin & Vidal-Naquet (1977) 44; Donlan (1977) 653; 
Dougherty (2001) 116. 
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“the full extent of anti-Phoenician sentiment in the epics’’!!9, The pau- 
city of this evidence raises the question how the conviction that Homer 
has such a negative attitude towards Phoenicians could arise. Against 
these instances of Phoenician disparagement (if that it be), we may set 
two passages: (1) Odysseus' fictitious account of his arrival in Ithaka; 
(ii) Menelaos' guest-friendship with the Sidonian king which, although 
marginal to the narrative, is at least a neutral, if not a positive, reference 
to the Phoenicians. If we allow Odysseus' two fictitious accounts (the 
kidnapping of the Cretan and his tale to Athena of his landing in Ithaka) 
to ‘cancel each other out’, as it were (one being on the positive, the other 
on the negative side), we are left with Eumaois' biography as the main 
evidence for Phoenician disrepute. Even if the kidnapping casts negative 
light on Phoenicians, it is not the only case in the epics; others (the 
Taphian kidnapping of Eumaios’ nurse and the Thesprotian attempt — 
again ficititious — to kidnap the Cretan Odysseus) do not obviously 
tarnish the perpetrators’ reputation. The Taphians are portrayed neutrally 
or positively thanks to Mentes, particularly through his guest-friendship 
with Odysseus, although the Sidonian king’s guest-friendship with 
Menelaos is rarely allowed to redound to the good of Phoenician repute. 
A fifth, implicit, reference to Phoenicians is often assumed by those who 
see Euryalos' comment to Odysseus to be based on a Phoenician stereo- 
type!!”. The assumption is not compelling, but even if it were valid, we 
should not generalise Euryalos' opinion nor assume that Homer expresses 
his own views through the mouths of his supposedly ideal Phaeacians!!8, 

Textual evidence does not then bespeak an irremediably poor Phoeni- 
cian image. We may therefore ask why so many scholars paint such a 
bleak picture of Phoenicians from such little and conflicting evidence. My 
suggestion is that scholars have taken over the prejudices of Homeric 
scholars through the ages, who have used Homer to support their own 
antipathies to trade and have exaggerated Homer's dislike of Phoenicians. 


York University Mark PEACOCK 
Department of Social Science mpeacock@yorku.ca 
Toronto, M3J 1P3 (Canada) 


116 van Wees (1992) 242. 

17 Dougherty (2001) 116. 

18 Stanley (1986) 7 holds that the Odyssey contains a further reference to Phoenicians 
who, he holds, sold Eurycleia to Laertes. Evidence for this claim is lacking. 
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IRA DEL BARBARO, GIUSTIZIA DEL RE 
LA PUNIZIONE DELL’ELLESPONTO FRA IMMAGINARIO GRECO ED 
IDEOLOGIA REGALE ACHEMENIDE* 


Abstract: In order to cross the Hellespont, Xerxes ordered to build a 
bridge, which was destroyed by a storm. Herodotus relates that the 
King got angry, and commanded his soldiers to flagellate the sea and 
to pronounce “barbaric and impious” words. The explanation, accord- 
ing to which Xerxes' behaviour was due to an outburst of anger, 
seems to correspond to Aeschylus’ representation of Xerxes: in the 
Persae he actually looks like an insane young man. Nevertheless, the 
text of one of Xerxes' inscriptions in Persepolis suggests a different 
interpretation of the flogging of the Hellespont: it was probably an act 
of propaganda coherent with Persian royal ideology. 


1. RITRATTO DI UN DISSENNATO 


Serse figlio di Dario fa il suo ingresso nella letteratura occidentale attra- 
verso i Persiani di Eschilo: giovane irruento!, vittima di un daimon che 
ne ha alterato la capacità raziocinante?, dopo essere stato biasimato dai 
suoi stessi genitori? — la regina e l'ombra del defunto Dario richiamato 
dall'Ade — appare sulla scena inerme, lamentoso e vestito di stracci‘, 
simbolo della distruzione cui ha condotto il suo regno). 

L'intera spedizione in Grecia é considerata nel dramma un disastro 
irreparabile, il cui momento culminante risulta la decisione di aggiogare 
l’Ellesponto con un ponte di barche: l'ombra di Dario condanna l’opera 
di ingegneria, con la quale Serse avrebbe manifestato la velleità di 


* Ringrazio l'amico e collega S.G. Caneva per avermi incitata a riflettere su questo 
argomento e le professoresse A. Beltrametti, D. Lenfant e D.P. Orsi per aver discusso con 
me di questo lavoro ed avermi fornito utili suggerimenti. Solo mia é la responsabilità di 
quanto affermo. 

1 Aeschyl., Pers. 782. Sulla contrapposizione nel dramma fra la figura di Serse, gio- 
vane e inesperto, e quella di Dario, sovrano ideale, cfr. Said (1981); Belloni (1984) e 
(1988b); cfr. anche Belloni (1982) 188-189; Lenfant (2000) 36. 

? Aeschyl., Pers. 724-725. 

3 Aeschyl., Pers. 717-734, 739-764, 782-786, 829-831. 

4 Aeschyl., Pers. 933-934 e seg. 

5 Sulla simbologia degli stracci, vestito dei quali Serse appare sulla scena, cfr. Thal- 
mann (1980). 
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superare gli stessi déi travalicando i confini dell'umano$; secondo il 
defunto re la causa di tale eccesso andrebbe rintracciata in una vera e 
propria malattia della mente (vócoc dpevov), che avrebbe colpito suo 
figlio”. 

Questa rappresentazione negativa di Serse non sembra trovare riscatto 
neppure nel racconto erodoteo sul passaggio dell’Ellesponto, anzi pro- 
prio la narrazione di quell’episodio nelle Storie sembra gettare altra 
ombra sulla personalità del figlio di Dario: in seguito alla distruzione del 
primo ponte?, il Re si adira e si arroga il diritto di punire le acque facen- 
dole flagellare con trecento frustate e facendovi gettare dei ceppi; al 
gesto di per sé insolente il sovrano aggiunge l'ingiuria delle parole che 
devono essere pronunciate dagli esecutori della punizione, parole che 
all’orecchio di Erodoto (e, forse, dei suoi informatori) suonano Bép- 
Вара te xai йтйсдоћо?. Per di più, si narrava che il Gran Re avesse 
ordinato di marchiare a fuoco l’Ellesponto, come fosse uno schiavo”. 

Lo storico di Alicarnasso sospetta che Serse, in seguito, possa essersi 
pentito delle sue azioni: dopo aver passato in rassegna le sue forze ad 
Abido, ormai in procinto di attraversare l’Ellesponto, il sovrano officiò 
un sacrificio propiziatorio in onore del sole, al termine del quale lasciò 
cadere in mare sia la coppa, con la quale aveva offerto la libagione, sia 
un cratere d'oro, sia una akinakes!!; Erodoto si domanda se tali doni 


6 Aeschyl., Pers. 744-752. Alcuni vi individuano un riferimento esplicito all’episodio 
narrato da Erodoto in 7.35 (cfr. de Romilly (1974) 85 ad loc.; Hogan (1984) 236 ad loc.; 
Seppilli (1977) 242-244; in particolare, alcuni commentatori di Hdt. 7.35 individuano in 
Eschilo un uso metaforico dell'episodio: cfr. Blakesley (1854) 207 ad loc.; Stein (1908) 
47 ad loc.; Macan (1908) 49 ad loc.; cfr. anche Legrand (1963) 78 ad loc.), altri, invece, 
ritengono che non vi sia alcun collegamento fra le due testimonianze (cfr. Broadhead 
(1960) 188 ad loc.; Belloni (19882) 206 ad loc.; Hall (1996) 162 ad loc.). In realtà, nelle 
parole pronunciate dall'ombra di Dario ë la stessa spedizione contro la Grecia a risultare 
l'atto di tracotanza attribuito a Serse e la costruzione del ponte ne costituisce il momento 
culminante e simbolico (sulla centralità della costruzione del ponte cfr. Seppilli (1977) 
244-245). 

7 Aeschyl., Pers. 750-751. 

* Hdt. 7.34: Egizi e Fenici avevano provveduto alla costruzione di questo ponte, ser- 
vendosi gli uni di funi di papiro, gli altri di funi di lino, ma una tempesta aveva spezzato 
la struttura troppo fragile. I responsabili di questo insuccesso pagarono con la vita 
(7.35.3). In realtà, i ponti costruiti poi furono due, paralleli, che consentissero il contem- 
poraneo passaggio delle truppe e dei loro carriaggi. 

° Sull'appartenenza della parola àt6600X0G alla stessa area semantica del termine 
úBpuc cfr. Fisher (1992) 367. 

10 Hdt. 7.35. 

!! Si tratta di una corta spada d’oro, segno di prestigio e di favore reale: cfr. Xen., 
Anab. 1.2.27. 
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costituissero una sorta di riparazione per l'offesa precedentemente arre- 
cata alle acque del mare". 

La notizia della punizione inflitta all’Ellesponto si diffuse anche fra i 
Greci", i quali la interpretarono come gesto sconsiderato e tracotante: in 
un discorso rivolto agli Ateniesi dopo la battaglia di Salamina, Temisto- 
cle avrebbe accostato la flagellazione del mare all’incendio fatto appic- 
care da Serse ai templi greci e ateniesi!4, azioni che dimostravano come 
il Re fosse un uomo ävéotov te Kai àtác0oAXovP. 

Il Serse che attraversa l'Ellesponto in Erodoto sembra, dunque, corri- 
spondere all'immagine del giovane tracotante, protagonista del dramma 
eschileo, il quale Ovntòg бу 0g@v тє т@аутоу ğetT oùk EPovAtat | Kat 
IIoc£tóQvogc Kporñmosuv!°. 

Nelle testimonianze successive riecheggió la condanna eschilea della 
costruzione del ponte sull'Ellesponto: Lisia, accomunandola al parallelo 
scavo del canale di Athos, la ritenne espressione del disprezzo delle 
leggi umane e divine", inaugurando un topos molto fortunato!?. L'episo- 


dio narrato da Erodoto fu, poi, stigmatizzato come gesto folle da Arriano, 


Plutarco e Seneca!°. 


12 Hdt. 7.54. 

13 Vannicelli (2003) 308 ad loc. pone in rilievo il fatto che Erodoto non specifica in 
che modo e da chi Temistocle, soltanto sei mesi dopo gli avvenimenti, potesse aver avuto 
notizia dell’episodio, dal momento che la distruzione dei ponti sullo stretto successiva al 
passaggio di Serse in Asia (cfr. Hdt. 8.117.1) fu nota ai Greci soltanto ad un anno di 
distanza (Hdt. 9.106.4, 114.1). In realtà, alcuni Greci d’Asia avevano defezionato dalle 
file di Serse dopo l’ingresso dei Persiani in Grecia ed è presumibile che essi abbiano 
raccontato agli alleati greci un fatto così eclatante (sui Greci d'Asia che disertarono 
dall’armata persiana cfr. Ruberto (2009) 130-137). 

14 Sull’incendio di templi durante la spedizione di Serse cfr. Hdt. 8.33 (tempio di Abe 
in Focide); 8.53.2 (acropoli di Atene); cfr. anche Paus. 10.35.2 (tempio di Aliarto); altri 
santuari attici furono distrutti in seguito da Mardonio (Hdt. 9.13.2). 

!5 Hdt. 8.109.3. 

16 Aeschyl., Pers. 749-750. 

17 Lys., Epitaph. 29. 

18 Tl concetto torna in Isocr., Paneg. 80-90; Filone di Alessandria, De Somnis, 2.117.3; 
Them. 2.36c (cfr. 7.96d). La fortuna del topos è consacrata da Luciano (Rhet. praec., 18) 
ed Elio Aristide (Ars Rhet. 1.1.6). L'episodio, presente anche nel patrimonio culturale 
romano (cfr. Cic., De Fin. 2.112; Suet., Cal. 19.3; Plin., Nat. 4.37, 75), torna come topos 
letterario anche in Lucrezio (De Rer.Nat., 3.1029-1033), Valerio Massimo (3.2 ext. 3), 
Virgilio (Culex, vv. 31-33), Lucano (Phars., 2.672-677), Marco Manilio (Astron., 3.19- 
21; cfr. 5.49). Un accenno al passaggio dell’Ellesponto da parte di Serse come eccesso 
dell'orgoglio umano ë presente anche in Dante (Purgatorio 28, vv. 71-72) ed in Petrarca 
(Canzoniere 28, vv. 91-93). 

19 Arriano (Алар. 7.14.5) ritiene che la decisione di Alessandro di abbattere un tempio 
ad Ecbatana si addica piuttosto alla Gtao@aAia di Serse nei riguardi della divinità e 
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2. L’IRA DI UN RE SAGGIO 


L'immagine eschilea di un Serse giovane ed impetuoso ritorna in Pla- 
tone, il quale, nelle Leggi, gli contrappone la figura di Ciro il Grande”, 
il re persiano cui il mondo antico riconobbe il pregio della saggezza?!. 

Eppure anche Ciro si rese protagonista di un episodio analogo alla 
punizione dell’Ellesponto, narrato anch'esso da Erodoto”. Mentre il Re 
era in marcia con il suo esercito alla volta di Babilonia, nelle acque del 
fiume Gyndes, affluente navigabile del Tigri, perì una delle cavalle 
sacre, Ciro si adirò molto e decise di infliggere una punizione al fiume 
che aveva osato tanto: il corso d’acqua fu snaturato e suddiviso in tre- 
centosessanta fossati, così che, come Ciro aveva minacciato, esso fosse 
tanto debole che anche le donne potessero attraversarlo facilmente. Per 
completare l’opera fu necessario quasi un intero anno”. 


ricorda i ceppi gettati nell'Ellesponto; Plutarco parla di supplizi folli e barbari per casti- 
gare il mare (De Alex. fort. aut virt. 2.12 — Mor. 342e); Seneca, il quale rimprovera a 
Serse la violazione delle leggi umane e divine (benef., 6.31.11), ricorda la sua dissenna- 
tezza nel gettare i ceppi in mare (Dial. 2.4.2); cfr. Iuven. 10.179-184. 

20 Plat., Leg. 3.695d, 698e; cfr. Max. Tyr., Dialex. 6.7c-d. 

?! Oltre che la Ciropedia di Senofonte, si vedano Hdt. 1.107; Cic., Ad Quint. frat. 
1.1.23; cfr. Diog. Laert. 6.2. Sulla buona fama di Ciro si veda anche Lenfant (2009) 134. 

22 Sul parallelismo fra i due episodi cfr. Boyce (1982) 166; Briquel & Desnier (1983) 
25-26, 30; cfr. anche Baehr (1859) 500 ad Hdt. 7.35; Abicht (1893) 43 ad Hdt. 7.35.2 
(cfr. Abicht (1869) 205 ad Hdt 1.189); Said (1981) 31. 

23 Si trattava di cavalle bianche, che tiravano un carro cerimoniale sacro ad Ahura 
Mazdâ: esso seguiva il Gran Re durante le spedizioni militari ed è descritto compiuta- 
mente da Erodoto, quando illustra come l'armata di Serse si mise in marcia da Sardi 
(7.40; cfr. 7.55). Rimandano al carro al seguito di Serse Stein (1877) 210 ad loc.; Abicht 
(1869) 205 ad loc.; e Legrand (1964) 184 ad loc.. Baehr (1856) 379 ad loc. ricorda che i 
cavalli bianchi presso i Persiani erano sacri al sole e che, quella perita nel Gyndes, trasci- 
nava il carro sacro a Zeus (scil. Ahura Mazda); anche Asheri (2005) 377 ad loc. ricorda 
che il cavallo bianco era sacro ad Ahura Mazdà ed a Mitra. Del carro sacro ad Ahura 
Mazdà parla anche Senofonte (Cyrop. 8.3.12). Boyce (1982) 165-166, alla luce di Hdt. 
1.189, ritiene che il carro cerimoniale fosse anche al seguito di Ciro; cfr. anche Kienast 
(1996) 286-291. 

24 Hdt. 1.189-190.1; cfr. Sen., Dial. 5.3.21. How & Wells (1912) 146-147 ad loc., 
accogliendo l'ipotesi di Rawlinson (1862) 262 ad loc., ritengono che l'episodio faccia 
riferimento ad una meditata operazione strategica, preparatoria dell'attacco di Ciro a 
Babilonia; l'attuazione di questa parte del piano, però, sarebbe stata inserita sullo sfondo 
religioso della punizione dell'offesa recata dal fiume alla cavalla sacra ed in questa cor- 
nice il suo racconto sarebbe stato riferito ad Erodoto. In particolare, secondo Rawlinson 
tale cornice risalirebbe ad una tradizione popolare. A mio avviso, non si puó escludere 
che lo stesso Ciro abbia potuto decidere di dare una veste religiosa all'episodio, con 
chiaro intento propagandistico, per legittimare maggiormente la sua opera di sovrano che 
agisce nel rispetto della divinità. 
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П Gran Re, dunque, si sarebbe adirato соп il corso d'acqua e, per 
questo, gli avrebbe comminato una punizione, ma questa azione non ha 
generato alcun giudizio di valore sul fondatore dell'impero. 

Оссотте ricordare che, secondo 1а religione professata dai sovrani 
achemenidi, tutte le acque erano sottoposte alla protezione di Anahita, 
sposa di Ahura Mazdì e sottomessa al volere del dio ed all’ordine da lui 
impresso all'universo?. Peraltro, anche Erodoto ricorda il rispetto e la 
venerazione tributati alle acque presso i Persiani °°. Era, però, loro cre- 
denza che le acque potessero essere anche possedute dallo spirito del 
male, il perenne antagonista di Ahura: in particolare, tale corruzione era 
attribuita all'acqua salata e amara”. 

Alla luce di queste informazioni si può interpretare meglio l’episodio, 
del quale si rese protagonista il fondatore dell’impero. Causando la 
morte di una delle cavalle sacre ad Ahura Mazda, il Gyndes aveva dimo- 
strato di essere posseduto dallo spirito del male??; per questo, Ciro 
doveva ricondurlo sulla retta via, riservandogli una punizione esemplare. 
Individuare la ragione dell'azione di Ciro semplicemente in un accesso 


25 A tale riguardo cfr. Duchesne-Guillemin (1988) 300-301. Sullo stretto legame sim- 
bolico esistente fra la sovranità dei re achemenidi ed i corsi d'acqua, invece, cfr. Lenfant 
(2009) 206-210. 

26 Erodoto (1.138.2) riferisce che i fiumi erano venerati moltissimo dai Persiani, i 
quali evitavano con ogni cura di contaminarli, perché non vi orinavano, non vi sputavano 
e non vi si lavavano le mani. Tale peculiarità della religiosità persiana dovette divenire 
patrimonio comune: in un epigramma funerario di Dioscoride (A.P., 7.162) uno schiavo, 
rivendicando le proprie origini persiane, chiede al suo padrone di non contaminare acqua 
offendo libagioni sul suo cadavere, perché altrimenti contravverrebbe al suo sacro rispetto 
per i fiumi. Strabone ricorda i sacrifici offerti dai Persiani alle acque (15.3.14) e, come 
Erodoto, riferisce che essi evitavano in ogni modo di contaminare l'acqua dei fiumi, poi- 
ché non vi urinavano, non vi si lavavano e non consentivano che vi venisse immerso nulla 
di impuro né esseri morti (15.3.16). Sulla sacralità delle acque cfr. anche Dinone di Colo- 
fone, FrGrHist ШС 690, F28 e Lenfant (2009) 240-249. 

27 Sul dualismo fra Ahura Mazdá e lo Spirito del Male cfr. Gnoli (1974) 45-50; Her- 
rendschmidt (1996) 119-122; per l'azione dello spirito del male sull'acqua salata e amara 
cfr. Boyce (1982) 166. 

28 Erodoto scrive che Ciro si adirò molto contro il fiume toto ъВрісауті, espres- 
sione indicante inequivocabilmente un oltraggio compiuto nei riguardi della divinità. Già 
Baehr (1856) 378 ad loc. faceva notare la liceità del comportamento di Ciro e la sua 
aderenza alla religiosità persiana. Lascia, invece, perplessi il commento di Asheri (2005) 
377 ad loc., il quale annota che Erodoto avrebbe giudicato negativamente l'azione di 
Ciro, in quanto la canalizzazione del fiume costituirebbe un atto di oltraggio alla divinità: 
nel testo erodoteo non vi ë alcuna traccia di questo pensiero, anzi proprio il concetto di 
hybris & applicato non già all'azione di Ciro, bensi alla colpa del fiume cui il Re, proprio 
con la canalizzazione, intese porre rimedio. Secondo Flower (2006) 282, Erodoto non 
condannerebbe l'operato di Ciro perché influenzato dalla altissima considerazione in cui 
il fondatore dell'impero era tenuto presso i Persiani. 
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d'ira, dunque, non consente una esaustiva interpretazione dell'episodio, 
nonostante Erodoto, come nel caso della flagellazione dell'Ellesponto, 
fornisca una spiegazione esclusivamente psicologica per l'accaduto. 


3. PAROLA DI SERSE 


Nel 1967 fu rinvenuta una iscrizione, nella quale Serse, ribadendo quanto 
già aveva proclamato il padre Dario, dichiarava programmaticamente le 
sue qualita di sovrano”. 

In primo luogo, Serse affermava la dipendenza del suo regno dal 
favore di Ahura Mazda, per obbedienza al quale egli si proclamava 
amante della giustizia e nemico dell'ingiustizia??. Dichiarava inoltre: “То 
non sono collerico. Quando sento montare l’ira, la tengo sotto controllo 
con la mia forza di volontà. Io controllo saldamente i miei impulsi?! ". 

Il pieno autocontrollo, dunque, era una delle caratteristiche che i sud- 
diti potevano e dovevano rintracciare nell’operato del sovrano, ma que- 
sta dichiarazione di Serse sembra inconciliabile con l’immagine del Re, 
risultante dal racconto erodoteo sull'episodio della flagellazione dell El- 
lesponto: il gesto eclatante ë presentato come conseguenza dell'ira del 
sovrano, quasi dovuto ad un impulso irrefrenabile. Serse, infatti, ©g 
ётоӨєто quanto era accaduto, ékéAevoe di punire l’Ellesponto e l'uso 
dei due aoristi pare accentuare l'impressione di una reazione subitanea 
ed irruenta. 

Nonostante sia molto difficile non lasciarsi suggestionare dalla con- 
danna senza appello di Serse, presente nei Persiani di Eschilo, bisogna 
provare ad isolare il testo di Erodoto da quell'immagine di giovane 
despota irruento, vittima di passioni irrazionali, che costitui la fortu- 
nata rappresentazione drammatica del Re, messa in scena dal nemico 
vincitore?. Occorre anche ricordare che l'accenno ad un eventuale 


29 Si tratta dell’iscrizione XPI, rinvenuta a due chilometri da Persepoli nel 1967 e 
pubblicata per la prima volta da Gharib (1968). Essa ë quasi del tutto sovrapponibile ad 
una parte dell'iscrizione presente sulla tomba di Dario a Naqš-i Rüstam (DNb), fatta 
eccezione per alcune piccole divergenze lessicali e grammaticali, che non modificano il 
senso complessivo del testo. 

30 XPI, $1-2b, I. 1-14. 

3! ХР], 82b, 1. 14-17; cfr. trad. di Kuhrt (2007) 504: “I am not hot tempered. When 
I feel anger rising, I keep that under control by my thinking power. I control firmly my 
impulses". 

3? È noto che Eschilo, il quale desidero che sull'epigramma commemorativo inciso 
sulla sua tomba non figurasse altro che il ricordo della partecipazione alla battaglia di 
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pentimento del Gran Re, presente nel seguito del racconto erodoteo, 
nasce esclusivamente da considerazioni personali dello storico sulle 
azioni del sovrano?*. 

Lasciamo parlare Serse con la sua voce che ci è stata restituita dall’i- 
scrizione di Persepoli: da essa si deduce che costituiva parte integrante 
della propaganda reale (quale che potesse essere l’indole dell’uomo) 
l’immagine del re equanime, immune all’ira e capace di dominare gli 
impulsi. 

Il solo favore di Ahura Mazdá legittimava Serse in quanto Gran Re di 
Persia ed il dio della giustizia non avrebbe potuto appoggiare un re ini- 
quo e furioso. In un momento cruciale della spedizione, il passaggio 
dall'Asia in Europa™, dinanzi a tutto il suo esercito Serse non avrebbe 
potuto violare uno dei principi fondamentali della ideologia regale ache- 
menide (cui egli stesso aderiva), compromettendosi agli occhi dei suoi 
sudditi, specialmente dei Persiani. 

Anche nel testo erodoteo sono conservate parole di Serse?, quelle che 
il Re ordinò di pronunciare al momento della flagellazione dell’Elle- 
sponto e che Erodoto ha ritenuto Báppapa тє kai àv&o00a. 

“O acqua amara" (® тїкрбу 000p) è l'invocazione iniziale, cui cor- 
risponde la definizione finale dell’Ellesponto quale "fiume? torbido e 
salmastro”: il Re si rivolge all'acqua considerandola impura, cioè non 
protetta da Anahita, ma dominata dallo spirito del male*’. Del resto, essa 
si era opposta al passaggio del Re, esecutore della volontà di Ahura 
Mazda, distruggendo il ponte fatto costruire per suo ordine. 


Maratona (fr. 162 Radt; cfr. Athaen. 14.23, 627c-d), aveva combattuto sia all’ Artemision, 
sia a Salamina (Paus. 1.14.5; cfr. Ione di Chio, FrGrHist IIIB 392, F7, ove ë ricordata la 
sola partecipazione alla battaglia di Salamina). Sulla necessità di superare gli stereotipi 
originati proprio dal dramma eschileo, cfr. per es. Hall (1996), Introduction, 6. 

? Hdt. 7.54.3. 

34 Sul valore simbolico di questo passaggio cfr. per es. Thomas (2000) 99-100. 

35 Si tratta di un discorso diretto, per il quale valgono le stesse considerazioni applica- 
bili a tutti 1 discorsi diretti riferiti da Erodoto (cfr. p.es. Shimron (1989) 13-16). Sulla 
funzione di questo discorso diretto nella narrazione cfr. Lang (1984) 21, 87. 

36 L’Ellesponto dagli antichi era considerato alla stregua di un fiume (cfr. Hom., Iliad. 
2.845), poiché si trattava di un braccio di mare molto stretto (cfr. Blakesley (1854) 207 
ad loc.; Baehr (1859) 501 ad loc.; Rawlinson (1862) 29 ad loc.; Stein (1908) 48 ad loc.; 
How & Wells (1912) 141 ad loc.); Legrand (1963) 78 ad loc. riconduce la causa di tale 
considerazione alla corrente che attraversava il braccio di mare dalla Propontide allo 
Stretto. 

37 Per questa interpretazione cfr. Boyce (1982) 166; forse aveva vagamente intuito 
qualcosa Baehr (1859) 501 ad loc., il quale cosi annotava: “Amaram alloquitur aquam 
Xerxes per contemptum opinor, quod talia in ipsum ausa sit”. 
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Secondo quanto riferisce Erodoto, Serse si sarebbe definito “padrone” 
(д=слоттс) dell'acqua ed a tale titolo il Re avrebbe rivendicato il diritto 
di comminare all'Ellesponto la “giusta punizione” (diknv). In quanto 
favorito di Ahura Mazda e custode dell'ordine da lui impresso all’uni- 
verso, il Gran Re fa le veci del dio (il vero dgond6ty¢ del mondo) ed 
agisce in ottemperanza al criterio sovrano della giustizia?*. 

Tale concetto ritorna quasi ossessivamente nel seguito del discorso, 
laddove Serse così motiva la cagione della “giusta punizione” commi- 
nata all'acqua: “perché hai commesso ingiustizia verso di lui (= verso il 
tuo padrone), pur non avendo subito alcuna ingiustizia da parte sua". 
Distruggendo il ponte, l'Ellesponto avrebbe commesso ingiustizia, poi- 
ché si era opposto all'inarrestabile passaggio di Serse. Il sovrano, infatti, 
aggiunge che “il re Serse ti attraverserà, che tu lo voglia o no", poiché 
l’avanzata del Gran Re era supportata dal favore di Ahura Mazda, al 
quale l'acqua *amara" si era ingiustamente ribellata. 

Anche nella iscrizione di Serse, rinvenuta nel 1967, l'aderenza al cri- 
terio sovrano della giustizia era espressa programmaticamente con una 
ripetitività formulare? quasi monotona. Dopo aver dichiarato che “ciò 
che è giusto, questo è il mio desiderio?" e dopo aver rivendicato la pro- 
pria capacità di equanime autocontrollo, Serse così ha fatto scrivere: 
“l’uomo che collabora, io lo premio in proporzione alla sua collabora- 
zione. Colui il quale reca danno, io lo punisco in proporzione al danno. 
Non è mio desiderio che un uomo rechi danno, non è certo mio desiderio 
che un uomo, se causa danno, non sia punito”, 

La stretta interconnessione tra l’equo autocontrollo del sovrano ed il 
suo impegno a punire chi gli reca danno rende chiaro, al di là di ogni 
dubbio, che il Re mai punisce qualcuno mosso da impulsi irrazionali, ma 


38 Secondo Briquel & Desnier (1983) 30, il comportamento di Serse nei riguardi 
dell'Ellesponto “loin d’être une manifestation d'Üppic, porrait être le moyen [...] de 
prouver qu'il est bien le souverain légitime, possesseur du Xvaronah"; inoltre, esso 
doveva apparire normale agli occhi di un Persiano, nonostante il greco Erodoto non 
potesse che ritenerlo un eccesso insensato. Sul carattere divino e cosmico della regalità 
achemenide cfr. Gnoli (1974) 68. 

3 Secondo Mayrhofer (1989) 10, proprio la formularità costituisce il limite di questa 
iscrizione, che non sarebbe utile, a suo avviso, per comprendere meglio la personalità di 
Serse; in particolare egli ritiene che la religiosità di Serse nell'episodio della fustigazione 
dell’Ellesponto riveli un “substrato primitivo” (ibid., 15). 

40 XPI, 82b, 1. 13 (cfr. trad. di Kuhrt (2007) 504: “what is right, that is my wish”). 

41 XPI, $2c, 1. 17-23 (cfr. trad. di Kuhrt (2007) 504: “the man who cooperates, him do 
I reward according to his cooperation. He who does harm, him I punish according to the 
damage. It is not my wish that a man does harm, it is certainly not my wish that a man if 
he causes harm be not punished"). 
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sempre e soltanto per assicurare il giusto ristabilimento dell’equilibrio: 
quando alza la mano contro qualcuno, il Re è spinto soltanto dal deside- 
rio (e dal dovere) di esercitare la giustizia”. 


4. PROPAGANDA DI UN RE 


Nonostante fosse stato suddito dell’impero, Erodoto osserva l’episodio 
da un punto di vista esclusivamente greco: secondo lo storico, la sola 
causa della punizione dell’Ellesponto fu l'ira del sovrano. Alla enorme 
potenza, dispiegata dal despota per la spedizione in Grecia", poteva cor- 
rispondere pari gigantismo anche nella esplosione di questa collera e 
Serse ad essa dà libero sfogo con un gesto eclatante e sconcertante: 
manda uomini a frustare le acque, a gettarvi ceppi e, forse, addirittura a 
marchiarle a fuoco. Azioni apparentemente prive di logica, la cui sola 
spiegazione, secondo Erodoto, può essere un impeto d'ira. 

Nemmeno quanto lo stesso storico conosce sulla religiosità dei Per- 
siani lo aiuta ad interpretare diversamente l’episodio, anzi la consapevo- 
lezza della sacralità delle acque presso di loro forse ha aumentato la sua 
perplessità, soprattutto dinanzi alle parole che Serse avrebbe ordinato di 
pronunciare. Il suo giudizio sull’episodio è inequivocabile: si tratta di 
tracotanza, dell’ira del barbaro che scatena la sua illimitata potenza tra- 
valicando i confini del lecito. 

Gli autori antichi hanno recepito e fatto propria questa condanna 
morale, che pare riecheggiare quella еѕсһіеа“, e, con poche eccezioni”, 
quanti si sono accostati al testo di Erodoto hanno seguito la lunga scia di 
questa tradizione consolidatasi nel tempo, senza ricercare altre possibilità 
di interpretazione“. È lapidaria Maria Rocchi nell’affermare che l’episo- 


? A tale riguardo si veda anche Herrenschmidt (1996) 121-122. 

43 Si pensi alla descrizione dell'esercito e del suo impatto visivo in Hdt. 7.55-56, 
61-95. 

# Sul rapporto più generale fra la concezione del destino di Serse in Erodoto ed 
Eschilo cfr. Fehling (1989) 203-204. 

45 Oltre Boyce (1982) 166 e Briquel & Desnier (1983) 22-30, cfr. Baehr (1859) 500 
ad loc., il quale avanza l'ipotesi che il comportamento di Serse fosse ispirato dalla reli- 
gione zoroastriana; cfr. anche Stein (1908) 47-48 ad loc.; Burn (1984) 320-321; Balcer 
(1995) 235. 

46 A titolo esemplificativo, si confrontino Del Grande (1947) 220; Legrand (1963), 
Notice, 46-47; Corcella (1984) 142; Gammie (1986) 184-185; Green (1996) 75; Dorati 
(2000) 155 e n.40; Flower (2006) 282-283. Rimostranze su questa tendenza interpretativa 
erano state espresse da Sancisi-Weerdenburg (2002) 585. Pur ravvisando nel gesto un 
esempio del comportamento tirannico attribuito da Erodoto a Serse, Baragwanath (2008) 
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dio <non ha assolutamente a che vedere con quanto conosciamo della 
religione degli Achemenidi*’». 

Max Duncker, tuttavia, nella sua monumentale Geschichte des Alter- 
tums aveva già spiegato che, all'Ellesponto, «Man trieb bei den Persern 
die bósen Geister durch GeiBelbiebe aus», aggiungendo in una nota che 
le parole riferite da Erodoto conterrebbero concetti iranici**. Reginald 
W. Macan, peró, aveva obiettato che né Erodoto né le sue fonti potevano 
essere a conoscenza di simili categorie orientali; a suo avviso le frasi 
fatte pronunciare da Serse riprodurrebbero il cliché del despota orientale 
e, perció, risulterebbero sospette al punto da far dubitare che l'intero 
episodio sia frutto di invenzione. Erodoto, però, ha evidentemente rife- 
rito quanto egli stesso ha appreso senza comprenderne fino in fondo il 
senso: egli ha tentato di fornire una spiegazione psicologica (ribadita 
dalla successiva supposizione di un pentimento di Serse??) proprio per- 
ché non riusciva ad interpretare il gesto del Re senza vedervi l'operato 
del despota orientale, vittima di passioni irrefrenabili. Il cliché, cui ha 
fatto riferimento Reginald Macan, appare piuttosto l'esito della interpre- 
tazione dell'episodio, non la causa della sua genesi. La sua obiezione, 
dunque, non contiene ragioni cogenti per dubitare della verosimiglianza 
delle parole riferite dallo storico di Alicarnasso. Osserva, infatti, Jack M. 
Balcer che “for the Persians, what had occurred was normal and ratio- 
nal. Those delirious aspects lay simply in Herodotus’ mind and vocabu- 
lary as altered over the decades between the event itself, that historian's 
interview with aged veterans, the few remaining observers, later Greek 
elaborators upon the curious events, and Herodotus' final writing of the 
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History in pro-Hellenic genre he chose?!”. 


274 n. 99 (cfr. 270-271) si domanda se esso possa essere stato un gesto esemplare, come 
potrebbe suggerire il richiamo alla giustizia; la studiosa, tuttavia, si limita ad avanzare il 
dubbio, senza approfondire al questione. 

47 Rocchi (1980) 422: a suo avviso, se si cerca di spiegarlo da un punto di vista per- 
siano, l’episodio potrebbe essere inserito o in una pratica di religiosità popolare, in base 
alla quale si cerca di ottenere quanto richiesto alla divinità percuotendo e insultando 
un'immagine sacra, oppure sarebbe espressione di un tipico atteggiamento dispotico, 
come ha sostenuto Bianchi (1977) 22 n. 1. Secondo Rocchi (ibid. 428-429), il gesto di 
Serse può essere interpretato alla luce della dialettica antipersiana, poiché servirebbe a 
sottolineare il contrasto fra il despota e i Greci, uomini liberi. 

48 Duncker (1857) 726 e n. 1. Riprende il suo pensiero Stein (1908) 47-48 ad loc., il 
quale commenta le parole riferite da Erodoto in 7.35.2 osservando che “in diesen Worten 
ist allerdings iranische Anschauung, welche dem befruchtenden süBen Wasser gegenüber 
das bittere Wasser des Meeres verachtete”. 

^ Macan (1908) 49 ad loc. 

50 Hdt. 7.54.3. 

5! Balcer (1995) 235. 
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Erodoto ha espresso il proprio punto di vista? e la sua perplessità ha, 
di certo, influenzato quanti hanno provato a commentare il passo in que- 
stione. La lettura sinottica del testo erodoteo e di alcune linee dell’iscri- 
zione di Persepoli, tuttavia, può suggerire una diversa ipotesi di interpre- 
tazione. 

Nella iscrizione Serse ha propagandato l’immagine del re giusto ed 
equanime che, così come premia chi collabora con lui, con la stessa sol- 
lecitudine punisce chi reca danno, chi si oppone al giusto e corretto 
ordine naturale delle cose. Nelle parole riferite da Erodoto, infatti, il Re 
dichiara di imporre diknv all’Ellesponto, acqua dominata dallo spirito 
del male, acqua “amara” che ha arrecato danno e commesso ingiustizia, 
distruggendo il ponte fatto costruire dal sovrano: il Re giusto deve 
punirla®. 

A mio avviso proprio la grandiosità e la pregnanza simbolica del gesto 
ne rivelano la natura propagandistica: la flagellazione fu compiuta in 
modo tale che chiunque fosse lì presente potesse venirne a conoscenza e 
riconoscervi l'affermazione di sovranità da parte del Gran Re in un 
momento cruciale della spedizione, il passaggio dall’ Asia in Europa. 

Si deve ricordare che al seguito di Serse c'era tutta la corte t e soprat- 
tutto i suoi membri ed i numerosi Persiani al comando delle truppe dove- 
vano poter cogliere il profondo significato del gesto ordinato da Serse, 
riconoscendovi l’intervento del Re giusto, custode dell’ordine impresso 
da Ahura Mazda all’universo e, perciò, loro legittimo sovrano. 

Fondendo quanto sappiamo sulla religione mazdea e sulla ideologia 
regale achemenide, si può, quindi, presumere che ciò che al greco Ero- 
doto parve effetto dell’ira di un barbaro, probabilmente fu il meditato 
atto di propaganda di un re. 
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? Lo ha già fatto notare Vignolo Munson (2004) 135, la quale ha osservato che 
“When Xerxes lashes and brands the Hellespont, however, the evaluation of his words as 
‘barbarian and impious’ [BüpBapa te kai дтасдола] (7.35.2) comes directly from the 
narrator and testifies to his acceptance of the negative ethical connotations of the word 
barbaros”. 

53 XPI $1-2c, 1. 1-23; cfr. Hdt. 7.35.2. 

34 A tale proposito si veda Hdt. 7.39.1; 8.103; cfr. anche Arr., Anab. 2.11.9-10; Curt., 
Hist. Alex. 3.8.12, 11.24-25. 
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TAKTIKÈ TECHNÈ — THE NEGLECTED ELEMENT 
IN CLASSICAL ‘HOPLITE’ BATTLES* 


Abstract: Influential and widespread approaches to archaic and classi- 
cal Greek warfare maintain that pitched battles were simple and 
straightforward clashes of heavy infantry, fought according to a set of 
highly ritualized protocols that ultimately entailed the rejection of any 
kind of tactical refinement. Thus, this denial of tactics is supposed 
to be the result of the agricultural and agonistic nature of Greek war- 
fare. Literary evidence, however, shows that Greek commanders had 
a constant concern about tactical issues and multiple tactical choices 
at hand. Therefore, what will be suggested here is a revision of the 
concept of ‘tactics’ applied to archaic and classical Greece. The idea 
of “cultural tactics', the set of pragmatic decisions taken on the bat- 
tlefield according to the ideological and cultural framework of the 
polis, will be put forward. This concept entails that all tactical deci- 
sions were guided by the cultural principle of favoring and protecting 
the citizen body. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The notion that a ‘hoplite’ battle was an agreed collision between two 
massed formations of heavy infantry is a fairly well established consen- 
sus in modern studies on classical Greek warfare. The time and place for 
combat, it is said, were decided by mutual agreement, battles were fought 
only by hoplites, the standard formation was the phalanx, and all tactical 
maneuvers were discarded. According to this interpretation, a *hoplite' 
pitched battle was, until the late fifth century BC, a highly ritualized 
experience, a *paradox' of ideological constraints designed to put limits 
on the horrific effects of battle!. Due to the lack of military training and 


* I want to thank Ana Rodríguez, Burkhard Meissner, David Konstan, Greg Anderson, 
Kurt Raaflaub and especially Hans van Wees for their valuable comments and inspiring 
advice on earlier versions of this paper. I also appreciate the challenging remarks of the 
anonymous referee. All remaining errors are, of course, my own. 

! Greek warfare as a paradox: Cartledge (1977) 18; Holladay (1982) 97-99; Anderson 
(1970) 111. This paradox is also described as an ‘oddity’: Holladay (1982) 97; Dawson 
(1996) 47; Lendon (2005) 41. For a critical reappraisal of the topic, see Hornblower 
(2007), Krentz (2007) 167-170 and Wheeler (2007) 202. ‘Ritualistic’ approach to ‘hop- 
lite’ battle: Whatley (1964) 122; Vernant (1968) 21-22; Detienne (1968) 122-123; de 
Romilly (1968); Pritchett (1974) 147-155; Krentz (1985a); Connor (1988) 11-12, 18-23; 
Hanson (1990) 97, (1991a), (2000); Ober (1991), (1999); Popowicz (1995); Shipley 
(1995); Sabin (1996) 64; Mitchell (1996) 92-95; Dawson (1996) 47-49; Lynn (2004) 
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the amateurism of ancient Greek armies, it is said, archaic and early clas- 
sical battles were simple clashes of closed formations without room or 
skill for tactical movements, where victory resulted from having “more 
or better, or more and better, hoplites than the opponent”?. Thus, accord- 
ing to this view, deception, experimentation with the depth of forma- 
tions, maneuvers, or the use of combined troops, only began in the Pelo- 
ponnesian War and developed during the fourth century. As a result, 
“tactics” were almost completely absent from archaic and classical Greek 
battlefields?. 

This perception of ‘hoplite’ combat has been recently questioned". 
Some scholars argue that it was much less ritualized than previously 
maintained, which consequently implies that tactical considerations may 
have played a greater role in Greek warfare. А way to contribute to the 
discussion may be to reconsider the concept of ‘tactics’ when applied to 
ancient Greece. The Greeks, I would suggest here, conceived other 
forms of ‘tactics’, based on a delicate balance of cultural concerns and 
military pragmatism. These “cultural tactics’ take into account the pre- 
conceptions, prejudices, and interests of ancient Greek communities and 
their leaders?. 

This paper argues, first, that there was a tactical approach to combat 
in the Greek battles of the Classical period. Greek commanders took a 
wide range of decisions regarding the deployment and actions of their 
troops in order to achieve victory. Second, it also argues that these tac- 
tics can be explained from a cultural perspective, i.e. according to the 


1-27); Lendon (2005) 41-43. Wheeler (2007) regards the rituals of ‘agonal warfare' as an 
ideal, but he is ready to accept the materialization of this ideal in actual military practices 
(especially when dealing with the origins of these ‘rituals’) more frequently than I con- 
sider fitting. V.D. Hanson explicitly connects that ‘code of laws’ with the lack of tactics: 
see (1990), (1991a), (1991b), (1996), (1999a), (1999c). Others merely emphasize the 
“increasingly ritualized” way of phalanx fighting: see Raaflaub (19972) 56, (1997b) 92, 
(2001) 308; Connor (1988) 11-12, 18-23; Cartledge (1996) 697-702. 

? Adcock (1967) 14. 

3 Lack of tactics: Starr (1961) 137; Whatley (1964) 122; Adcock (1967) 6, 8, 14; 
Hanson (1990), (1991а), (1991b), (19992) 35, 222-223, 261, (1999c); Mitchell (1996) 
92; Dawson (1996) 49; Goldsworthy (1997) 7; Montagu (2006) 26. 

* van Wees (1995), (2000), (2004); Krentz (2000), (2002); Mayor (2003); Dayton 
(2006). Wheeler (1997), (2007) emphasizes the use of military trickery in Greek warfare, 
but only from the fourth century BC onwards. 

5 I will use the term ‘tactics’ here to refer to the whole set of decisions made by a 
commander about the conscious, calculated, or crafty deployment and distribution of 
troops during the battle itself. I will refer to the ideological dimension of tactics, shaped 
according to cultural considerations, as “cultural tactics’. 
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special factors and conditions of the world of the Greek polis, which 
provided the ideological framework for pragmatic military decisions. 
These ‘cultural tactics’ aimed to favor and protect the ‘hoplite’ phalanx. 
Their military goals were pursued with the greatest economy possible. 
This paper will explore their presence in the different phases of the clas- 
sical battles. I suggest that, in the end, Greek tactics derived from (and 
responded to) the foundation of the Greek polis: i.e. the need to favor 
and protect its citizen body$. 


II. TACTICS IN THE PRELIMINARIES OF A PITCHED BATTLE 


Pitched battles were not a pervasive event in classical Greek warfare. 
Each year throughout the Peloponnesian War, Greek commanders from 
dozens of cities mobilized thousands of men and various troops and took 
them to remote locations in increasingly expensive fleets, employing 
them in many different tasks. Yet, quite rarely were they engaged in a 
pitched battle. Only a few clashes were considered worthy of detailed 
description in ancient sources. The rest were secondary battles in deriva- 
tive contexts, some described in a few lines, others only noted’. The 


6 Of course, this is not the first attempt to identify a cultural or ideological basis for 
Greek military practices. The connection between Greek warfare and the polis have often 
been emphasized in modern scholarship: Connor (1988); Manicas (1982); Berent (2000); 
Lendon (2005). These approaches, however, maintain that military practices shaped the 
ideology of the polis — assuming the ‘hoplite’ values of sacrifice, equality, and subordi- 
nation to the ‘common good’. They usually result in affirmations of the ‘ritualistic’ nature 
of Greek warfare. According to them, ‘cultural influence’ implies ‘ritualized warfare”, 
which in turn entails a rejection of tactics. Another way to establish the role of culture in 
military practices is Hanson's concept of “agrarianism”: the existence of agrarian proto- 
cols in Greek warfare and how “the rural sociology of the polis defined warfare across 
the variegated landscape of the emerging Greek communities” (2005) 21. Hanson main- 
tains that agrarian imperatives pervaded the way ancient Greek city-states fought each 
other, generating a complex system of highly ritualized practices according to a general 
principle of agrarian economy; see (1990), (1991b), (1999a), (2000). In the end, Han- 
son’s theory leads as well to ritualized warfare. Other recent works dealing with Greek 
strategy and tactics: Montagu (2006); Sabin (2007); Rawlings (2007); Hunt (2007); 
Wheeler (2007). 

? Examples of briefly described battles in Thucydides: Tanagra II (Th. 3.91), Olpai 
(Th. 3.107-108), Sphakteria (Th. 4.31-38), Solygea (Th. 4.42-45), Amphipolis (Th. 5.6- 
12), Anapus River (Th. 6.62-71) and Epipolai (Th. 7.42-50). For the rest, Thucydides 
only says that the battle “took place” (ибх éyéveto). For war not as the natural state of 
affairs and rarity of battles: Krentz (2007); Hornblower (2007) 22-23, 27; van Wees 
(2001b) 38-39, (2004), (2007). 
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complete record of classical land battles represents just a small percent- 
age of the military events — sieges, naval expeditions, landings, plun- 
dering, skirmishes — contained in Thucydides' and Xenophon's 
accounts. As a result, despite the real importance of war in classical 
Greek culture (and the relevance in ancient literary works of what is 
commonly called the ‘battle-piece’), these complex set battles were 
fairly rare in comparison. 

This scarcity of pitched battles might have had an impact on the com- 
plexities of tactics, at least in the period previous to the Peloponnesian 
War. With very few opportunities to practice, the amateur armies of 
citizens from most Greek poleis were not able to test sophisticated inno- 
vations: they merely reproduced the military customs inherited from 
their ancestors. Yet, from a broader perspective, tactical education or 
preparation was certainly superfluous in a society with an almost non- 
existent military drill, where professionals were a narrow elite, and most 
of the soldiery was ideally made of farmers who cultivated their lands 
and attended to their public duties. As a result, cities were not perma- 
nently ready for war, but undertook military measures when needed. A 
citizen army, mustered to face a specific threat, could have been inactive 
for a long time and this lack of practice could have had some effect on 
its combat skills’. 

The Greeks did make extensive use, however, of tactics. An alterna- 
tive way to explain the particular mixture of culture and pragmatism in 
classical pitched battles can be explored and will be argued below. 


IL1. Planning the battle: time and place 


Tactics were part of battle from its very beginning. Time and place were 
rarely, if ever, decided by mutual agreement”, but were clearly subject to 


š Military drill and training: Pritchett (1974) 208-231; Wheeler (1983); van Wees 
(2004) 89-101, (2007); Hunt (2007) 132-137. According to Xenophon, Jason of Pherae 
confessed that, “in every Greek city very few men train their bodies" (Hell. 6.1.5). For 
amateurism, or Greek hoplites as farmers: Hanson (1990) 4, (1996) 290-292, (19992) 
43-44, 219-222, 240-242. For unreadiness in war, see the Spartan army in 431 (Th. 
1.125), the Syracusan army in 415 (Th. 6.69-70, 72.3) and the Spartan cavalry at Leuktra 
(Xen., Hell. 6.4.10). See also van Wees (2004) 102-113. 

? The “battle by mutual consent" (рахт šŠ ôuokéyov), described by Polybius 
(9.32.7; cf. 1.87.9). Cf. Wheeler (2007) 203, who postulates that the practice of offering 
and accepting battle “no doubt evolved from an older practice, an explicit verbal chal- 
lenge to battle ‘by appointment’ at a specified place and time", which he in turn con- 
nects to “the pre-state duels of champions of small groups". I prefer to regard it as a 
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tactical considerations, the most important being the achievement of any 
sort of advantage over the enemy. As Peter Krentz argues, literary 
sources consistently describe citizen armies as trying to ambush, deceive, 
avoid, or surprise their enemies, often through a tactical decision about 
the place and time chosen for combat. One side used to choose the loca- 
tion and moment for the battle, leaving the other to decide whether to 
engage in combat or not. It was a challenge that had to be accepted or 
rejected. Most examples of the preliminaries of classical battles follow 
this pattern!®. Greek armies, then, sought a favorable situation before 
engaging in combat, but the reactions, naturally, varied: some accepted 
the challenge (like the Athenians at Delium) whilst others made a prag- 
matic analysis of the situation. They could, out of different tactical con- 
siderations, avoid the clash altogether and wait for a better chance: the 
decision to engage in battle itself was also a tactical choice!!. 


consequence of the dynamics — influenced by moral motivations — of armies operating 
close to each other in the same area, as explained below. 

10 Krentz (2000), (2002). During the Athenian attack on Megara, Brasidas deployed 
his army in “a favorable position and waited in battle order (котолоВоутгс̧ yopiov 
EMITHOELOV Tapatacapevor fjooyaGov)" (Th. 4.73.1); at Delium, the Boeotians 
deployed on the top of a hill (Th. 4.93.3.3, 96.1-2); the Peloponnesians occupied “a 
strong hill before the city" of Scione (Th. 4.131.1); Cleon and the Athenians deployed in 
a high position before Amphipolis (Th. 5.7.4); the Argives and their allies at Mantineia 
initially deployed on high terrain on the slopes of Mount Alesion (Th. 5.65.1-3); the 
Athenians landing in Sicily sought for a favorable location to avoid the Syracusan cavalry 
(Th. 6.64, 66); Thrasyboulos drew up his troops at the top of Mounychia hill (Xen., Hell. 
2.4.15). In 377, the Thebans choose a place “rather narrow and hard to traverse, believing 
that this was a good place to risk a battle" against Agesilaos, but the Spartan king "turned 
aside and proceeded in the direction of the city" (Xen., Hell. 5.4.50). Hermokrates’ words 
in Th. 6.34.7 clearly imply that what Greek armies expect to find is their enemies 
unawares, because failing to do so instills (Hermokrates assumes) terrible fear. As a 
result, a certain element of surprise seems to be sought. For further examples, see Krentz 
(2002) 27-28; van Wees (2004) 131-138. Accepting or rejecting the challenge: Pritchett 
(1974) 147-155. 

!! The Spartans stationed with the Aeginetans in Thyrea in 424 avoided combat 
against the Athenians landing in the area, "thinking themselves no match for the enemy 
(оок ёубшСоу ü£iópay ot eivai)" (Th. 4.57.2). Later that year, the Athenians refused to 
attack Brasidas’ army in Megara, because they considered it “a disproportionate risk (un 
йутїтаЛоу tòv Kivôvvov)” (Th. 4.73.4). According to Xenophon, Epaminondas, 
encamped with his army behind the walls of Tegea in 362, “could never be induced to 
attack his adversaries when he saw that they held the advantage in position, even though 
he believed that he was stronger" (Hell. 7.5.8). The Spartans withdrew after a failed first 
onslaught at Mantineia I (Th. 5.65.1-3), while Brasidas waited behind the walls of Amphi- 
polis until the Athenians fell back in disorder (Th. 5.10.3-7). Gilippus and Nikias observed 
each other after deploying their troops in order for battle in their first encounter in Sicily; 
according to Thucydides, they made several tactical movements before withdrawing with- 
out fighting (Th. 7.3). Xenophon describes how an Argive and Arcadian army tried to 
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Yet, there were powerful motivations to engage in open battle and 
psychological considerations played a considerable role. As van Wees 
has shown!2, the overvaluation of a concept of masculinity characterized 
by the predominance of strength, courage, and honor tended to make 
extensive use of physical force and violence as a way to gain and main- 
tain prestige and respect. This code of behavior demanded violent 
responses to acts of disrespect since Greeks not only wanted to settle 
disputes, but also to preserve the social hierarchy. That is, to make 
explicit the superiority of some individuals over the rest. This pattern 
was easily applicable to war!3 where a hierarchy of cities or nations was 
permanently called into question and communities felt obliged to defend 
their prestige and honor against potential enemies. Inter-state relations 
demanded violent responses to insults or aggressions and an invading 
army was the greatest challenge to its honor a community could face. As 
a result, an act of disrespect (or a threat to the national prestige) 
demanded a violent, decisive, and crushing answer. 

From the point of view of the attacker, a battle offered the quickest 
and most decisive way to defeat the enemy. Fighting a pitched battle 
could lead to a quick settlement of any dispute!*. It was certainly a much 
easier and economic solution than a long and indecisive war of skir- 
mishes, border attacks, and plundering campaigns. Open engagements, 
however, did not always end a quarrel decisively and disputes could be 
maintained for years or even decades. So the consideration of the battle 
as a successful ‘peace-maker’ should be regarded as an ideal derived 
from the agrarian roots of the polis in order to protect the integrity of the 
cultivable lands and the landowners of the city. Pitched battle was ide- 
ally regarded as a quick and easy way to settle a dispute. 

The defenders could accept the challenge, seeking also to finish the 
enemy as quickly as possible. But other factors, connected to the need to 
prevent the destruction of villages and crops, played a considerable part 


block the way to a Spartan column commanded by Archidamos in 368: the Spartan king, 
making out a plain nearby, “turned aside and drew up his troops in order of battle” (Hell. 
7.1.29.8). Several years earlier Agesilaos, in a better position and with better troops than 
the enemy, started a battle against Persian cavalry because “it was a good chance to join 
battle if he could” (Xen., Hell. 3.4.23). Krentz estimates that “Greeks would not fight 
when outnumbered by a ratio greater than 3:2” ((2007) 170). This means that the battle 
could only take place if both sides felt they had a chance of winning. 

12 van Wees (1992), (1995), (2004). 

13 Lendon (2000); van Wees (2004) 19-43; Hall (2007) 88-90. 

14 Hanson (1990) 9-18, 31-36, 55-88; (1999a) 242-268. 
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in their case as well. If agriculture was a crucial concern for the polis; 
its defense could prompt immediate and passionate reactions!5. As Aris- 
tophanes' Acharnians describes (182-183, 231-232, 512), the Athenians 
forced back into the city walls were permanently fearing for their estates 
and farms, while the threat of destruction almost led the real Acharnians 
to seek open battle against the Peloponnesian invaders (Th. 2.21). Agri- 
cultural devastation could follow many different purposes and strictly 
economic or logistic ones figure prominently among them. Sources con- 
sistently show, however, that the threat on agriculture could be success- 
fully used as a strategic device to force either an agreement or an open 
engagement. As Archidamus said before the Spartan assembly, “all men 
get angry when they have before their eyes and see how they suffer an 
unwonted calamity” (Th. 2.11.7)!6. 

Greek armies, thus, might act as a deterrent. A 'strategy of intimida- 
tion” was sometimes attempted, trying to impress the enemy with a dis- 
play of technology or numbers. Armies were to some extent expected to 
prevail through the threat of violence, in order to force the enemy to 


15 Hanson (1999b). Hanson presents agriculture as the main objective of Greek war- 
fare, but minimizes the damage that military destruction could cause on it. Even accepting 
his point, the potential of the threat of agricultural devastation to prompt a military 
response cannot be underestimated. Contemporary sources support this view, as argued 
below. See van Wees (2004) 121-130 on this point. 

16 Different roles of agricultural devastation: van Wees (2004) 123. Van Wees rightly 
points out that devastation was a victory in its own right: a way to gain honor and shame 
the enemy through conspicuous destruction. Xenophon offers confirmation on this point; 
according to him, Agesilaos led the Spartan army against Corinth in 390, "cutting down 
and burning any fruit-tree that was still left, thus showing that no one wanted to come out 
against him" (Hell. 4.5.10); two years later, his brother Teleutias advised his troops that 
"abundance gained in war from the enemy yields not merely sustenance, but at the same 
time fair fame among all men" (Xen., Hell. 5.1.17). For threat on agriculture: according 
to Thucydides, *among all the Greeks alike to traverse the territory of neighbors without 
their consent was looked on with suspicion" (Th. 4.78.2), probably because there is 
always an implicit threat for the crops in an army crossing a territory. A proof of this idea 
can be found in the behavior of the Acanthians, who, invaded by Brasidas' army in the 
summer of 424, defected from Athens *on account ... of their fears about the harvest" 
(Th. 4.88.1). Thucydides says that the Melians were forced to go to war by the Athenians, 
who ravaged their lands (Th. 5.84.2), while in Euripides’ Phoenician Women, Eteocles 
urges Creon to lead out the Theban army against the invading Argives (710-725). In 381, 
the Phliasians tried to avoid by any means possible that Agesilaos led an invasion against 
them and they sent him many embassies offering money and “whatever he may ask for" 
(Xen., Hell. 5.3.14). See Hanson (1990), (199923) and Krentz (2007) 170-172 for further 
references. 
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come to terms". Whenever intimidation succeeded, prestige and honor 
could be repaired without fighting, for honor was a crucial concern in 
any expedition. Many campaigns, like the Athenian invasions of the 
Megarid, were primarily expected to restore the pre-war status, by trying 
to return the blow inflicted by an enemy's insult or attack. The best way 
to do so was through a conspicuous display of military strength powerful 
enough to discourage the enemy from fighting $. 

The Peloponnesian strategy on the eve of the first invasion of the 
Attic countryside is an excellent example of all these points. In the 
spring of 431, Archidamus led a vast army of Spartans and Peloponne- 
sian allies — at least two thirds of the forces of each city (Th. 2.10) 
— against Athens. Yet, he moved at a slow pace and had unexpected 
delays at the Isthmus and at Oenoe, something his political rivals criti- 
cized later (Th. 2.18.3-4). The reason, according to Thucydides, was 


17 King Agesilaos, referring to the Acharnanians, summarizes the whole intimidation 
strategy in a sentence: “the more they sow, the more they will desire peace (oùto1 dè 
600 бу TAEiM onsipoot, тосоотф LAAAOV тїс eiprivng ëšmrt0uuuñoouot)” (Xen., Hell. 
4.6.13.7-8). In this case, the strategy succeeds: the Acharnanians immediately come to 
terms and make peace with Agesilaos (Xen., Hell. 4.7.1). Agricultural devastation was a 
‘strategic tool’ in the hands of the attacker that, according to his interests, could be used 
for forcing either peace or battle (see previous note). 

18 For honor in warfare, see van Wees (2004) 19-43, (2007) 286-290. King Archida- 
mos himself provides a proof of the strategy of intimidation in his speech on the eve of 
the invasion of Attica, when he advises his troops to be ready for fight, even though, 
“some of us may think that we are going against them [the Athenians] with superior 
numbers and that in all likelihood the enemy will not risk a pitched battle with us” 
(Th. 2.11.3.1-3). At Amphipolis, Kleon deployed his troops close to the city, persuaded 
of his numerical superiority over Brasidas; according to Thucydides, “he had no expecta- 
tion (0688 ўЛлісу) that anybody would come against him for battle" (Th. 5.7.3). In his 
speech before the Athenian assembly on the eve of the Sicilian Expedition, Nikias advises 
his fellow citizens that the best way to maintain their prestige is “to make a display of our 
power and after a brief interval depart" (Th. 6.11.4). Although a naval expedition, it may 
be worth taking into account Thucydides' description of an Athenian campaign in the 
summer of 428 as a “display of strength', intended to “show that [the Peloponnesians] 
were mistaken in their judgment [they were preparing an invasion of Attica while the 
Athenians were committed to military operations in Lesbos], and that without moving the 
fleet at Lesbos they could easily ward off the new force coming from the Peloponnesus” 
(Th. 3.16.1). Other examples: the Athenian annual expeditions against Megara (Th. 2.31), 
the Boeotian army stationed at Tanagra on the eve of Delium (Th. 4.93.3), an Argive 
expedition against Phliasia (Th. 5.83.3), a Spartan expedition against the Argolis 
(Th. 6.7.1), the preparations for the Sicilian Expedition — that, according to Thucydides, 
"seemed more like a display of wealth and power before the rest of the Greeks than an 
undertaking against enemies" (Th. 6.31.4) —, a Syracusan raid against Catania 
(Th. 6.75.2), and King Agis' deployment of the Spartan army before the walls of Athens 
in 411 (Th. 8.71). 
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that “he expected the Athenians would make some concession while 
the territory was still unravaged” (Th. 2.18.5). In fact, he sent an offi- 
cial envoy to Athens before his departure to negotiate, “in the hope that 
the Athenians, when they saw that the Lacedaemonians were already on 
the march, might be somewhat more inclined to yield" (Th. 2.12.1). 
Archidamos clearly hoped to frighten the Athenians with the threat of 
an invasion so that they would come to terms without fighting, which 
was exactly the same intention the Athenians had several years later in 
their famous negotiations with the Melians (Th. 5.84.3). 

The negative response of the Athenian assembly to the Spartan request 
forced King Archidamos to push his strategy of intimidation one step 
further. Once the king arrived to the Attic countryside, he plundered the 
region of Acharnae, but spared the plain close to the city in the belief 
that the Athenians “would perhaps come out against him as they would 
not want to see their land ravaged" (Th. 2.20.2). In this stage, Archida- 
mos was in fact holding the Attic countryside as a hostage, trying to 
force the Athenians into a compromise. He still expected the possibility 
of a truce, but an open engagement could suit his plans as well. Thucy- 
dides briefly describes how successful this strategy was: “So long as the 
Peloponnesian army remained in Eleusis and the Thriasian plain, the 
Athenians retained hope they would not advance nearer ... But when 
they saw the army in Acharnae, only sixty stadia from the city, they 
thought the situation no longer tolerable" (Th. 2.21.1-2). The citizens 
from Acharnae gathered and disputed, urging for a quick response to the 
retaliation, and put the city into a state of disorder. Only the extraordi- 
nary prestige of Pericles kept the Athenian army behind the walls of the 
city at that time. 

In sum, the strategy of intimidation had escalated into an imminent 
pitched battle in a process with several stages, as the different solutions 
attempted had failed. The principle of the ‘economy of the polis’ (with 
its decisive battles and its need for quick and easy settlements) should 
actually be regarded more as an ideal than as a real imperative since it 
sought a quick and easy way to settle disputes. A display of military 
strength could achieve the same goal, however, without bloodshed. 
Thus, the underlying objective was to save time, effort, material, lives, 
and honor — yet not necessarily in that order!?. 


19 Economy of Greek warfare: see specially Hanson (1999a) 288-318. The use of 
military force granted control and authority over the affairs of other communities: in an 
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In short, wide ranges of tactical considerations were at stake in the 
preliminaries of combat. А pitched battle was not a spontaneous meeting 
of armies in a previously arranged battlefield, but rather the result of a 
complex process of escalating events. Generals and commanders took 
many material and ideological factors into consideration in order to 
decide the most suitable time and place to engage with some prospects 
of victory. Avoiding combat altogether was often one of those choices. 
It was a careful calculation of probabilities, with full tactical awareness, 
what drove Greek armies to battle. 


IL2. Drawing up in battle order 


The physical organization and disposition of an army on the battlefield 
also offers an opportunity to appraise the many tactical choices availa- 
ble. Apart from some references in the writings of classical historians, 
Greek sources rarely provide information about either the way in which 
troops were drawn up on the battlefield, or about the different contin- 
gents that made up the army. These scattered notes suffice, however, to 
envision the role played by tactical considerations in the preliminaries of 
a pitched battle. 

Greek armies used to draw up in front of the enemy at a distance that 
was variable but not too long. The information available is too meager, 
except for the doubtful eight stadia (some 1,400-1,500 meters) the Athe- 
nians supposedly ran in their charge against the Persians at Marathon 
(Наг. 6.112.1). Material considerations — the width of the battlefield, 
the need to have the enemy at sight, or the need to keep a minimum 
safety distance — would surely have been essential, although it is impos- 
sible to be more precise. The only certain detail is a minimum distance 
of around 150-200 meters, the top range for ancient missiles and arrows. 
The Spartans encamped “not much more than 10 stadia away” in Nemea 
(Xen., Hell. 4.2.15.5), some 1,700 meters. This seems to be the initial 
distance between the two armies at the beginning of the battle. From the 
accounts of other battles, like Mantineia I, Delium or Nemea, we can 
infer that both armies deployed at eyesight distance”. Hence, the gap 


expedition against Achaea, Epaminondas gained even the power to change the Achaean 
constitution. The threat of violence led the weaker side to a desperate settlement (Xen., 
Hell. 7.1.42). Appropriation of wealth is also justified by the use of force: see Gabrielsen 
(2007) and van Wees (2007) 283 for a recent analysis of the issue. 

20 For a detailed study on the subject, see Pritchett (1974) 157-160. 
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between the armies was not left entirely to chance. Quite the contrary, 
some sort of tactical estimate of distance was attempted, a balanced 
combination of two criteria: visual contact and safety. 

The deployment probably started on the right side, with contingents 
Joining one after the other like a chain. At least this is what Vegetius 
recommended in his late treatise on military matters (Mil. 2.15.1-2). 
There is no contemporary information available, however, to support 
this assumption. In fact, we can mention some cases of armies deploying 
from left to right, like the Corinthians at Solygeia (Th. 4.43.1-2), cer- 
tainly because of the desperate attempt to hamper the Athenian landing. 
Likewise, with the Spartans at Olynthus, it was due to the fact that Tel- 
eutias positioned himself on the left to face the gates where the enemy 
was supposed to come out (Xen., Hell. 5.2.40). From a broader perspec- 
tive though, they could be regarded as uncommon situations. 

The practice of deploying from right to left might find some support 
in the strong tendency of Greek armies to favor the right flank?!. This 
custom, based upon deeply rooted cultural prejudices, had decisive tacti- 
cal effects because it determined the position of the best troops and the 
real dynamics of the battle. It was common in Greek armies to draw up 
the best troops in the right flank, regarded as an ‘honorary position’. The 
Athenians formed the right wing and the centre at Marathon (Hdt. 
6.111); the Mantineians also formed the right wing at Mantineia I "since 
the action was taking place in their country" (Th. 5.67.2.2-3), while the 
Thebans formed the right flank at Delium (Th. 4.93.4.1). The Spartans 
always formed in this same position”, with the Tegeans deployed next 
to them at Plataea? and Mantineia I (Th. 5.67.1.6-7). The right flank 
was regarded as the most exposed and dangerous one and many 
high rank officers — like the Athenian polemarch (Hdt. 6.111.1) or 
the Spartan king (Eur. Supp. 656-658) — were positioned there. 


2! [n this paper, I will refer as ‘flanks’ to the wings of a single army or phalanx, not 
to the ends or sides of the battlefield. As a result, in a pitched battle each army or phalanx 
had its own right and left flanks, that will be considered separately. The same will apply 
to other terms like *wing'. 

22 For example, at Plataea (Hdt. 9.28.6-9), Nemea (Xen., Hell. 4.2.18), Koronea П 
(Xen., Hell. 4.3.16.5-8), Leuktra (Xen., Hell. 6.4.12.5-7, 4.14.5-6) and Mantineia II 
(Diod. 15.85.2). At Mantineia I, the Tegeans formed in the right wing they were fighting 
in their own country against their traditional enemies. Yet, even then King Agis posi- 
tioned a Spartan contingent at the end of the line (Th. 5.67.1.6-7). 

23 Herodotus states that the Spartans chose (єЇЛоуто) the Tegeans for that position 
“because of their honor and courage" (9.28.10-11). 
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Lycophron, the Corinthian /ochagos, was also stationed there at Soly- 
geia (Th. 4.44.2), just like Pagondas at Delium (Th. 4.93.4.1), Cleon at 
Amphipolis (Th. 5.10), Agesilaos at Koronea II (Xen., Hell. 4.3.16.5-6) 
and Kleombrotos at Leuktra (Xen., Hell. 6.4.13-14). The endless list of 
generals fallen in combat can be a good confirmation of the dangers of 
the right wing”. Stationing a specific contingent in a certain place on 
the battlefield can be listed among the ‘tactical choices’. Yet, to under- 
stand the exact reasons lying behind this preference for the right flank, 
we need to put the phalanx in motion. This issue will be returned to 
further on. 

The juxtaposition of contingents had a crucial tactical purpose: to 
form the widest front possible. This was no minor concern for the 
Greeks and I am inclined to consider it the core of Greek tactics in 
action. Although we have no exact figures, most armies extended over 
several hundred meters. Considering the average depth of Greek pha- 
lanxes?? and a side gap between hoplites of 90-100 centimeters in the 
first rank’, the army of a middle-sized city — around 3,000 hoplites 
— could form a front of 340-375 meters. The Athenian army in full 
strength — 13,000 hoplites (Th. 2.13.6) — could extend over 1,500 
meters. It seems clear that the aim of this disposition was to spread the 
flanks as far as possible in order to: firstly, try to outflank the enemy 
wings and encircle them, and secondly, to avoid being encircled in turn. 
Thus, armies deployed in battle order with the purpose of foreseeing the 
evolution of the ensuing fighting: aware of the dangers of an encircling 
attack in the flanks, they sought to achieve the greatest width, drawing 
up in a long but comparatively thin rectangle. Depth was naturally rel- 
evant as well in these calculations. Yet, as it will be argued below, it 


24 There are several exceptions: Agis is positioned in the centre at Mantineia I 
(Th. 5.72.4.2-3), as is Hippocrates at Delium, although the sudden attack of the Boeotian 
phalanx seems to have caught him out of place while he was delivering the harangue to 
his troops (Th. 4.96.1). Teleutias is on the left wing at Olynthus (Xen., Hell. 5.2.40) and 
Epameinondas could have been positioned on the left flank of the innovative Theban 
formation when he was fatally wounded at Mantineia II (Xen., Hell. 7.5.21-25). Cf. Han- 
son (1999d). For generals fallen in combat: Hanson (1990) 113-115; Wheeler (1991) 
146-152. 

25 Eight shields. See Pritchett (1971) 134-143. 

26 The possibility of fixed or changing gaps, and the measure of those gaps, is still 
debated. See Pritchett (1971) 144-154; Holladay (1982); Cawkwell (1989); van Wees 
(2000). 
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was probably regarded as a secondary element and might fluctuate 
according to the specific needs of the front line”. 

This general “rule” can account for the rare occasions in which pha- 
lanxes deployed in a depth inferior to eight shields, like Xenophon's 
mercenaries on the eve of the expedition (An. 1.2.15.3). The aim was 
clearly to expand their wings even at the expense of extreme thinness. 
Yet, we also find Greek armies deployed in deeper formations, from 10 
to 50 shields. Some of these cases, like the 50 shields of the army of 
the Thirty at the Peiraeus, certainly resulted from the lack of space 
(they were fighting in the streets of the Athenian harbor)?*. A different 
explanation, however, must be provided for those extremely deep pha- 
lanxes operating in open field. At Nemea, for instance, the Thebans 
formed "exceedingly deep" (Xen., Hell. 4.2.18.7-8), while their allies, 
the Athenians, deployed at 16 deep (Xen., Hell. 4.2.18). This means 
that it was possible for the different units of an army to form in differ- 
ent depths, like the various Boeotian contingents at Delium, who 
deployed “in varying formations" (Th. 4.93.4.7). It seems likely that 
allied or ‘multi-national’ armies allowed more freedom for the partici- 
pants: the allies provided enough troops to form a wide front, so each 
city could concentrate on its own depth. The Thebans, for example, 
displayed their deepest phalanxes only in allied armies, like at Delium 
or Leuktra. Thus, I would suggest, it is possible that each contingent 
cared primarily for its own situation, fixing its depth according to their 
interests. Finally, those interests were surely connected to the integrity 
of the formation. Consequently, deeper formations could be chosen, but 


27 See Hanson (19992) 259: “Greek tactics of the polis consisted of not much more 
than determining the proper, although elusive, ratio between breadth and depth of the 
phalanx". From my point of view, breadth came always first, and Xenophon offers a 
confirmation of this point in his account of the preliminaries of the battle of Nemea: the 
allies discuss the most suitable way to deploy their phalanxes "trying to come to an 
agreement with one another as to the number of ranks in depth in which the whole army 
should be drawn up, in order to prevent (бтос uñ) the states from making their pha- 
lanxes too deep and thus giving the enemy a chance of surrounding them" (Ней. 4.2.13). 
According to this logic, depth is subsidiary to width. 

28 Eight shields deep: Th. 4.94.1.1, 5.68.3.7, 6.67.1.5, 67.1.6; Xen., Hell. 2.4.34.3, 
3.2.16.3, 6.2.21.1; An. 7.1.23.3. Nine-ten shields deep: Xen., Hell. 2.4.12.2, 6.5.19.4. 
Twelve shields deep: Xen., Hell. 6.4.12.4. Sixteen shields deep: Th. 6.67.2.2; Xen., Hell. 
4.2.18.7. Twenty-five shields deep: Th. 4.93.4.6. Fifty shields deep: Xen., Hell. 2.4.11.8; 
6.4.12.5. Lack of space as a relevant factor: in 362, Epaminondas refused to lead his army 
into the streets of the almost defenceless Sparta, because the Thebans “would fight with 
no advantage over the few, although they were many" (Xen., Hell. 7.5.11). Squashed into 
a narrow space, superior numbers were useless. 
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only when enough width had been secured by the participation of other 
contingents”. 

We can conclude that a medium depth — 10-16 shields — repre- 
sented the concern for the stability and strength of the line, while deeper 
formations — 25-50 shields — entailed a clear reversion of the tradi- 
tional principle. Width was secondary in these cases and the extreme 
depth was intended to transform the phalanx into a battering ram. This 
could only be attempted in the middle of large multi-national armies. 
Taking advantage of the numbers provided by the allies, certain units 
could form a narrower but deeper formation intended to crush a specific 
sector of the enemy line. As we will see below, this was another tactical 
principle of the phalanx intended to knock out the enemy with a single 
blow. 


II.3. Troops 


The specific selection of troops involved in a ‘hoplite’ battle was another 
decisive tactical factor. Heavy infantry soldiers have been often regarded 
as the only troops standing on the battlefield, or alternatively, light- 
armed troops have been thought to play an irrelevant role3°. The idea of 
political and military exclusiveness lies behind these considerations, as 
if only full citizens able to equip themselves could actually fight in the 
citizen army. The evidence shows, however, that many other troops — 
cavalry, archers, mercenaries, light-armed troops, slingers, peltasts — 
were actually present in ‘hoplite’ battles and played a significant role in 
combat, at least from the fifth century onwards. The literary and archae- 
ological record suggests that Greek armies recruited varied contingents 
during the archaic period as well!. The ideal of hoplite exclusiveness 
emerges in Greek literature, but it was not a real obstacle in practice to 
the large-scale mobilization of different types of troops?. In fact, the 
catalogue of ‘auxiliary’ troops in Classical warfare is very long, as recent 
studies show’. 


29 See Pritchett (1971) 134-143 for a detailed discussion on this point. 

30 Adcock (1967) 11, 14-16; Holladay (1982) 101-102; Hanson (1990) 15-16, (19992) 
222, 248-249; Anderson (1991) 21; Ober (1991), (1999). For a critical summary of this 
idea, see Hunt (2007). 

31 van Wees (2004) 166-177. 

32 See van Wees (1995) 162-165: "the light infantry was considerably less marginal 
in actual battle than it was in ancient perceptions and accounts of battle". 

33 van Wees (1995), (2004) 61-76, (2007). See also Hunt (1998), (2007). 
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The role of these forces in combat varied, but they invariably had 
some impact on the process or even on the outcome of the battle. At 
Solygeia, the Athenian cavalry posted at the end of the left wing forced 
the Corinthian withdrawal (Th. 4.44.1). At Delium, the Boeotian cavalry 
played a major role: two cavalry units sent by Pagondas to reinforce the 
endangered left flank were mistaken by the Athenians as a new Boeotian 
army (Th. 4.96.5-6). At Amphipolis, Clearidas’ light troops and peltasts 
took the Athenian right flank unawares, killing Cleon and forcing the 
enemy to flee (Th. 5.10.9). At Mantineia I, the Athenians avoided the 
Spartan encirclement thanks to the cavalry (Th. 5.73.1). At Anapus 
River, the Syracusan cavalry supported the withdrawal of the infantry 
(Th. 6.70.3). 

The evidence, therefore, questions the traditional ideal of ‘hoplite 
military exclusiveness'?^, since we find different kinds of ‘auxiliary’ 
troops present in every combat, and even playing a relevant role in them, 
from Marathon to Mantineia II. Although they usually appear in the 
extreme wings of the phalanx (strengthening the weak flanks) they can 
also start the fighting by throwing missiles before the advance of the 
heavy infantry and can also be used as a reserve. In fact, their usual posi- 
tion in the extreme wings was part of the tactical principle of making the 
front as wide as possible. Thus, they were used to prevent encirclement 
by the enemy phalanx. 

Yet, the question remains as to whether Greek armies made good use 
of those ‘auxiliary’ troops in battle. Moreover, why did they play such a 
minor role in our sources? At the beginning of the battle at Anapus 
River, light-armed troops started the fighting; they fought for a while 
and then disengaged and withdrew “as might be expected between light 
troops" (Th. 6.69.2.3). They probably began the fighting with their 
shots from a safe distance, seeking to cause disorder or confusion in the 
enemy phalanx and to reduce its cohesion?. Yet, in practice, they 
engaged in an irrelevant combat with other light-armed troops. The 
same happened to other ‘auxiliaries’ (specially cavalry) whose mobility 
was wasted in ‘anti-phalanx’ tasks in static positions. Their aim was to 
weaken the enemy phalanx, but the static principle reduced the possi- 
bilities of success. 


34 For further comments on this topic, see Krentz (2002) 29-30. Evidence can also be 
drawn from the archaic period, but that goes beyond our current subject. 
35 Pritchett (1985) 51-54. 
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The real key to the passage, however, appears in the following lines: 
once the light-armed troops withdrew, “then (ётєїт@) soothsayers 
brought forward the usual victims, and trumpeters urged on the heavy 
infantry to charge” (6.69.2.4-5). This means that the auxiliary troops 
had already finished their work, but initial sacrifices had not yet been 
done. True battle did not begin until the phalanxes started to move. 
This is a very significant point in the hierarchy of troops reflected by 
Thucydides. A very powerful prejudice, not over hoplites’ military 
exclusiveness, but over their preeminence did actually exist in Greek 
culture: ‘auxiliary’ troops were not excluded in practice from the bat- 
tlefields. Yet, they were ideologically excluded from historical 
accounts?6, 

The tactical effectiveness of 'auxiliary' troops and their ideological 
exclusion from the written records converge exactly at this point, because 
both facts are based on the same cultural preconception. The notion of 
hoplite's preeminence found in fifth-century authors is exactly the same 
as that of the fifth-century generals who favor the hoplites by assigning 
the rest of the troops to subordinate duties. Every detail of the tactical 
distribution and deployment of troops was completely related to the pha- 
lanx, to its characteristics and limitations, which were in turn related to 
the amateurism of Greek warfare. The reduced mobility of the phalanx, 
resulting from the hoplites’ inability to perform complex collective 
movements, limited tactical possibilities to encirclements, leading in 
turn to wide battle fronts. The deployment of ‘auxiliary’ troops on the 
wings of the phalanx was, first, an extension of that preconception, an 
attempt to lengthen even further the front of the phalanx. Secondly, it 
was a way to subordinate troops considered as secondary to protection 
tasks on the weak flanks of the phalanx. Hence, their mobility (their 
most important advantage against heavy infantry) was sacrificed to pro- 
tect the phalanx's integrity and cohesion, merely for defensive consid- 
erations”. This is a fine example of the polis culture underlying classical 
Greek infantry tactics. 


36 van Wees (1995). 

37 See Connor (1988) 13: “on the flanks, light-armed troops and cavalry are stationed 
to prevent encirclement and to move in for the kill when one of the two armies give way" 
(emphasis added). 
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Contrasting with its elaborate preparations, a ‘hoplite’ battle is usually 
thought to develop in a fairly simple way once the phalanxes started to 
move. The closed formations of heavy infantry advanced one against the 
other frequently at the double and collided (Th. 4.96.1) in a pressure 
contest that ended when one side finally collapsed. Some scholars con- 
sider that armies advanced to the final clash with all tactical decisions 
already taken??. In fact, last minute changes could carry fatal conse- 
quences, as happened at Mantineia I or Leuktra. There was still a certain 
room, however, for tactical choices, always guided by the principle of 
favoring and protecting the phalanx. 


III.1. The advance. Coming to close quarters 


As Euripides says, “it is common for fear to strike with panic an army 
under arms апа in its ranks, before the spears touch"??, which reminds 
us that some armies actually withdrew from the field before reaching 
close quarters (see below, n. 61). Some withdrew even before starting 
the advance: a sensible retreat, even if taken out of fear, was a tactical 
decision as well), Yet if both sides held their ground, many more tacti- 
cal possibilities could be taken into consideration as both phalanxes 
moved forward: on the one hand, the Spartans advanced at a slow pace 
and to the rhythm of musical instruments at Mantineia I, very likely aim- 
ing to keep the line as ordered as possible (Th. 5.70)*!; on the other 
hand, an army could run at the double?, in this case with at least two 
goals: first, to gain momentum for the imminent collision; and second, 


38 See Snodgrass (1999) 62; Adcock (1967) 6; Pritchett (1974) 206; Connor (1988) 
13. 

39 Bacch. 303-304: otpatòv yàp &v ómÀotç бута Kadri тбёєс1у dépog б1єттотүсє 
npiv Aóyync Ovyeiv. 

40 For example: the Syracusans in 414 (Th. 6.98.3), and a few days later the Spartans 
(Th. 7.3); in 397, the Ionians (Xen., Hell. 3.2.17), and in 394, the Thessalian cavalry 
(Xen., Hell. 4.3.5). 

41 There also seems to be a slow advance at Anapus River (Th. 6.70) and at Nemea 
(Xen., Hell. 4.2.17). The Olynthian cavalry advanced quietly against the Spartans in the 
beginning of the second battle at Olynthus (381, Xen., Hell. 5.3.3), but it was a provoca- 
tion intended to draw the Spartans into a trap. 

42 The Argives advanced at the double at Mantineia I (Th. 5.70), as did the Athenians 
and Boeotians at Delium (Th. 4.96.1), and the Spartans and Thebans at Koronea II (Xen., 
Hell. 4.3.17). According to Thucydides, the Syracusans ran some 25 stadia to fight the 
Athenians in the first battle of Epipolae. Yet, that was partly to reach the heights of the 
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to go fast beyond missile range. Advancing at a run was more common and 
widespread. With all probability, running was an almost involuntary impulse, 
but this does not mean that it was senseless. The tactics of Greek phalanx 
battle, driven by cultural concerns about bravery and courage, attempted to 
break the enemy formation with a single and decisive blow. Hence, the 
dynamics of combat took advantage of a human reaction, channeling the 
fears and tensions of the soldiers to accomplish a military objective. From 
this point of view, the real tactical decision was to keep a steady walk instead 
of giving in to the impulse of running (cf. Xen., Hell. 7.1.31), but both options 
had underlying tactical purposes. 

Nonetheless, there was also a third possibility: to make a smooth drift 
to the right, aiming to outflank the enemy front in order to encircle it. 
That is exactly what the Boeotians tried to do at Nemea. Although 
regarded by Thucydides as a natural trend for all big armies (Th. 5.71.1- 
2) it could actually be turned into a deliberate movement, according to 
two facts visible at Nemea: first, the Athenians deployed at the left flank 
decided to follow the Boeotians in order to avoid a gap in the front; and 
second, the Spartans reacted at the sight of the Boeotian and Athenian 
drift and started a similar movement on their side“. 

The advance, therefore, provides three different tactical possibilities, 
based on a common aim: to reach close quarters with some kind of 
advantage over the enemy. The first and the second choices were made 
with the clash in mind and involved two mutually exclusive variables: 
cohesion and momentum. The stronger the momentum, the bigger the 
disorder in the lines and vice versa (Th. 5.70). They imply a tactical 
decision: either cohesion is preferred (which entails good order in the 
ranks at the moment of the clash, even without speed) or momentum 
(which means a heavier blow in collision and less casualties caused by 


Epipolae plateau before the enemy. Fallen in complete disorder for the long distance, the 
Syracusans were severely defeated (Th. 6.97.3-4). 

43 Thucydides' interpretation on this point is commonly taken at face value, consider- 
ing that the drift was just an unavoidable effect of the fears of the hoplites in motion: see 
Goldsworthy (1997) 10-11. Cf. Wheeler (2007) 208. 

44 Athenians: “The Athenians, in order not to be detached from the rest of the line, 
followed them towards the right (iva и diaotacbzincav, £rnkoXo000vv), although 
they knew that there was danger of their being surrounded” (Xen., Hell. 4.2.18.9-11). 
Spartans: “Now the Lacedaemonians also veered to the right in leading the advance 
(yov è’ Kai oi Лакебоциоміот mì tà Seti), and extended their wing so far (кої 
обто TOAD driepétervov TO кёрос̧) beyond that of the enemy that..." (Xen., Hell. 
4.2.19.6-9). 
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enemy missiles, even without order). The third possibility had a more 
evident tactical purpose: it sought to rectify any eventual mistake in the 
original battle order. That is, it intended to match the opposing wings, as 
well as gaining some advantage over the enemy at the moment of the 
clash by outflanking him in order to encircle his wing. I would suggest 
that this could be another reason for generals to form on the right flank, 
in order to establish the direction of the advance of the phalanx, but this 
would require further study. At any rate, the drift can be considered as 
an extension of the tactical trend to form wide fronts. 

The advance could, however, be disturbed by natural obstacles“. 
Obviously, the features of terrain could modify the original disposition, 
density, or direction of the advancing troops. Yet those obstacles, when 
small or secondary (stones or trees, for example) do not seem to be truly 
relevant. If we consider the phalanx as a — to a certain degree — flexi- 
ble formation‘, the advance could probably preserve its established 
path. Nonetheless, if we consider more serious obstacles — streams, 
hills, forests, walls, ridges — then we are facing a completely different 
tactical problem: the choice of a suitable battlefield and not the prob- 
lems of the advance itself. If a phalanx broke apart in the course of its 
advance due to a serious obstacle on the ground, we should blame the 
commander for choosing the wrong battlefield. There is no evidence, 
however, of this in the sources. 


Ш.2. Combat 


At the end of the advance, there could be a collision. There is a lively 
academic debate about this point“. Yet, evidence seems to support 
its existence and some authors even consider the ‘shock tactic’ as the 


45 Pritchett (1985) 82-85; Cawkwell (1989) 379-380. Aristotle (Pol. 1303b 13) explic- 
Шу warns against the dangers of even the smallest streams. Goldsworthy notes (1997) 
7-10 that any order in the phalanx “will have begun to disappear as soon as the advance 
started", and that if the army started to run, “all traces of the formation will have van- 
ished". Yet, a certain disorder was perhaps possible: there are no traces of armies retreat- 
ing because of initial disorder in their ranks. Most of the battles, even those where the 
Spartans took part, lasted for a long time (Pritchett (1985) 46-51). This might mean that 
disorder in the charge, if not too marked, could play no real part in the development of 
the battle. 

46 Krentz (1985a) 54; Cawkwell (1989) 380; Goldsworthy (1997) 15-17. 

47 Pritchett (1985) 72-73; Hanson (1990) 135-159, (1991b), (1999d); Lazenby (1991); 
Anderson (1991); Wheeler (1991), (2007) 209. 
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genuine nature of Greek warfare?*. Polybius said that battles were won 
in the initial clash, which usually caused the collapse of one side”. It 
seems that knocking the enemy out in the first blow was precisely 
what some armies intended to do: at Koronea II, for instance, the The- 
bans regrouped and advanced, “wishing to break through (Gianeoeiv 
BovAdpEvot)” the Spartans (Xen., Hell. 4.3.18.7). These were also 
Epameinondas' intentions at Leuktra (6.4.12.5-7) and Mantineia II 
(7.5.24.5-6). This was another basic principle of Greek tactics, and 
previous arrangements (such as narrow fronts, very deep formations, 
or running at the double) find an explanation therein. 

‘Shock tactics’ then intended in the first place to overwhelm the 
enemy in a frontal onslaught as a way to quickly finish the ordeal. Most 
battles, however, were not resolved in the initial collision and they 
entered a phase of hand-to-hand fighting that sources describe as a 
“pressure” or “push” — @01сџибс̧. The exact nature and consequences 
of the pressure, and the way in which it was exerted, have been (and still 
are) the subject of a strong debate??. Although the idea of packed hop- 
lites in close formations literally shoving their comrades at the front may 
sound odd, references to othismos in ‘hoplite’ battles are quite frequent 
and can be found at Thermopylae (Hdt. 7.225.3), Plataea (Hdt. 4.62.2), 
Sphakteria (Th. 4.35.3-4), Delium (Th. 4.96.2-4), Anapus River (Th. 
6.70.2), Koronea II (Xen., Hell. 4.3.19.6) and Leuktra (Xen., Hell. 
6.4.14). We can guess either that hoplites rested their shields on their 
comrades’ backs and simply pushed*!, as Xenophon suggests at Koronea 
II (Hell. 4.3.19.5-6), or that the pressure was the result of a dense mass 
of human bodies in motion. Whatever the case, there was some sort of 


48 The idea is not new; we find it in Kromayer & Veith (1963) 84-85. It has received 
renewed attention recently, though; for example, Dawson (1996) 49; Pritchett (1985) 72, 
92; Anderson (1970) 71; Hanson (19992); Luginbill (1994) 57-58. Contra: Cawkwell 
(1989) 377; Goldsworthy (1997) 16-17, among others. 

49 35.1.2.4-5: “Battles themselves were decided by the result of the first charge (katà 
tjv лротпу ёфобоу) and shock of the army (oóurtoov TIS óovápieoc)" 

50 In favor of the othismos: Cartledge (1977) 15-16; Salmon (1977) 87 n. 25; 
Holladay (1982); Pritchett (1985) 65-73; Lazenby (1991); Luginbill (1994); Hanson 
(1990) 28-29, 169-170, 172-177, (1999a) 262. Against: Krentz (19852), (1994) 45-49; 
Cawkwell (1989); Goldsworthy (1997); van Wees (2004) 184, 188-191. Some authors 
argue that the othismos was the initial maneuver in a ‘hoplite’ battle: Holladay (1982) 
97; Pritchett (1985). Cf. Cawkwell (1989) 377. See Wheeler (2007) 209 n.103 for fur- 
ther references. Wheeler's own view, accepting some kind of pushing with due caution, 
is compelling (2007) 209-211. 

5! Hanson (1990) 28, 169-170. 
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pressure that allowed phalanxes to move each other. The active sense of 
the verb ФӨёо seems to favor the view of a deliberate action, but mass 
behavior and pressures caused by inertia certainly played a role in it. 
Both collision and othismos had a tactical place in the internal dynam- 
ics of a ‘hoplite battle’. The phalanx worked as a steamroller, whose first 
aim was to literally sweep the enemy away. Thus, it sought to knock the 
enemy out in an overwhelming frontal clash. If that did not work, it tried 
to resist the collision and then attempted a mixture of pushing and fight- 
ing until one side collapsed. In my opinion, all these maneuvers (present 
in actual ‘hoplite’ battles) were deliberately sought by Greek armies as a 
way to achieve victory and this is what turns them into tactical devices. 
While that pressure contest was still in action, some armies attempted 
to improve their possibilities breaking the enemy formation by moving 
some of their contingents according to a previous plan. These maneuvers 
are, properly speaking, perhaps the most specifically tactical device of 
the pitched battle. The general assumption about them is that they played 
a minor role, since battles were fought without any tactical consideration 
or plan. This is mainly based on the preconception that there was a wide- 
spread rejection and ignorance of tactics in ancient Greece. This assump- 
tion must be questioned: in fact, the so-called kókXcooíg or “encircle- 
ment" was the most common tactical movement in classical battles. 
Many Greek cities are depicted trying it out or performing it eventu- 
ally?. I have already argued that it was a deliberate movement (see 
above, p. 55-56). Encircling and avoiding encirclement were certainly 
among the very first considerations of Greek commanders when plan- 
ning a battle, as the disposition of troops in wide fronts has made clear. 
Other maneuvers of the Greek phalanx were the énikapmn (“bend- 
ing into an angle"), the é&£A1yu6g (“unrolling”, or “wheeling about”), 
and the dvaotpody (“turning upside down”, “wheeling back”), all of 
them introduced in the fourth century. As innovative as they may seem, 
these movements cannot be regarded as the expression of an entirely 
new conception of tactics, because in many respects they followed the 


? The Spartans are depicted encircling the Athenians and Messenians at Olpai 
(Th. 3.108.1). The Athenians in turn encircle the Tespians at Delium (Th. 4.96.3). The 
Mantineians encircle the Spartan left flank (Th. 5.72.3.6) and the Spartans and Tegeans 
encircle the Athenian right flank at Mantineia I (Th. 5.73.1.3). Also, once again, the 
Spartans encircle the Athenians at Nemea (Xen., Hell. 4.2.21.2). According to all these 
battles, encirclement seems to take place at the right flank, but the superior numbers of 
the Peloponnesians probably allowed them to outflank the Athenians at both wings at 
Olpai (Th. 3.107.3.5). 
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patterns of the civic agenda we are describing here. First, ‘epikampe’ is 
simply a fourth-century word used to describe more accurately the dif- 
ferent stages of the traditional encirclement maneuver. In fact, the epi- 
kampe was completely linked to the kyklosis in the two only occur- 
rences of the word in Classical literature (Xen., Hell. 4.2.20.4; Cyr. 
7.1.5-6). Second, the anastrophe was often not related to the phalanx, 
but to other kinds of troops — mainly cavalry and peltasts. Thus, it can- 
not be regarded as a strictly infantry maneuver?. Third, tactical move- 
ments seem to have become more complex during the Classical age, for 
none of these maneuvers, except for the kyklosis, is depicted in fifth- 
century battles?^. As a result, the literary sources had to adapt to these 
complexities with the creation of new vocabulary. Xenophon is the 
main agent in the introduction and dissemination of new words to 
describe what is happening on the battlefield. In his accounts, however, 
the movements are still denoted as actions — that is, through the use of 
verbs: “to wheel the phalanx", é€sAigacg thv þáñayya (Xen., Hell. 
4.3.18.5) —, while nouns appear much later — the “countermarch”, 
ééehryuôc (Arr., Tac. 23.1.3). 

Fourth, most of these innovations were introduced by the Spartans. At 
least this is true for the few references Xenophon makes to the different 
maneuvers. Yet, were the Spartans the only Greek army capable of per- 
forming complex tactics? According to Thucydides, the Spartans could 
not "profit by their superior skill" at Sphakteria (4.33.2.2). While Xeno- 
phon recognized that “the prevalent opinion" in his time was “that the 
Laconian infantry formation is very complicated" (LP 11.5), he, in fact, 
disagreed. Clearly, he must have had some grounds for disagreement. 
This is because, on the one hand, fourth-century tactics were not radi- 
cally different from fifth-century or even earlier ones, but rather fol- 
lowed the same civic agenda of protecting the citizen body. Conversely, 
all Greek armies could accomplish some basic tactical movements, and 
even some of them (the Thebans, for instance) could innovate in some 
areas. The special circumstances of the Spartan army in the early fourth 
century, with continuous overseas campaigns and frequent clashes with 
other Greek armies in mainland Greece, allowed for a short period of 


5 Cavalry: Xen., Hell. 4.3.6-7; 5.2.42.3; 5.3.4.1; 5.3.4.5; 5.4.41.1; 7.1.21.4. Peltasts: 
Xen., Hell. 4.5.15.5. Heavy infantry: Xen., Hell. 5.4.40.1; 6.2.21.2; 6.5.18.7. 

34 Bear in mind, for instance, Epameinondas' innovative tactic at Leuktra, studied in 
detail by Cawkwell (1972); Buckler (1985); Tuplin (1987); Devoto (1989); Hanson 
(19994). 
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tactical innovations. Nevertheless, most of them remained risky and dan- 
gerous experiments. 

After describing the central stages of phalanx combat from a “theo- 
retical” perspective, it would be useful to go back to the narratives in 
our sources and consider how these theoretical principles worked in 
practice. Here we can differentiate four fundamental trends in ‘hoplite’ 
pitched battles. First, they usually followed a simple course, as armies 
sought to encircle the enemy flank. This is well attested at Solygeia 
(Th. 4.43.3), Delium (Th. 4.96.3), Mantineia I (Th. 5.72.3-4), and Ana- 
pus River (Th. 6.70.1). Second, a kind of ‘tactic stalemate’ ensued 
when both sides tried to accomplish the encirclement at the same time, 
as happened at Delium, Mantineia I, and Miletus (Th. 8.25), where 
both armies were winning and losing the battle simultaneously. Third, 
an attempt to break this stalemate was carried out through the intro- 
duction of certain tactical innovations, but they were rare incidents 
without much general impact. We only have two examples: the com- 
plex maneuver attempted by King Agis at Mantineia I (Th. 5.71) and 
the disastrous movement of King Kleombrotus at Leuktra?. None of 
them was successful, however, and they actually endangered the Spar- 
tan formation. Fourth, in some cases, а new and external element 
appeared and decided victory for one side. Despite the widespread 
opinion that Greek warfare lacked reserve ігоорѕ°”, this is exactly what 
we find at Olpai (Th. 3.107-108), Solygeia (Th. 4.43.4), or Delium 
(Th. 4.96.5-9). 

In sum, there was some room in Greek warfare for tactical maneuvers 
during the battle. There was also a certain evolution in Spartan tactics 
from the beginning of the fourth century, when new possibilities and 
new vocabulary appeared to describe the development of combat. 
Despite this evolution, *hoplite' battles remained loyal to the cultural 
principle of the polis to favor and protect the phalanx, as shown by Agis’ 
complex strategy at Mantineia Т, by the catastrophic withdrawal of Cleon 


55 Lanzenby (1985) 156-159. 

56 The Spartans essayed two more innovations: first, at Koronea II, Agesilaos seems 
to have ordered his phalanx to open gaps in the line in order to let the Thebans pass by 
(Frontin., Str. 2.6.6; Polyaen., Str. 2.1.19; contra: Xen., Hell. 4.3.19). Second, a Spartan 
commander could order a sudden charge of cavalry followed by the front ranks of the 
phalanx at the double, specifying which age groups should take part in it (Xen., Hell. 
2.4.32-33; 3.4.22-23; 4.5.14, 5.16, 6.10; 5.4.40). This tactic was, however, always used 
against mobile troops — cavalry and light armed —, and never against another phalanx. 

5 Hanson (1990) 10, 97, (1991a) 5, (1999d) 248-249; Anderson (1991) 179-180. 
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at Amphipolis, or by the reserve troops at Olpai and Delium. In every 
case, the underlying reason and purpose of the maneuver was to protect 
an endangered ‘hoplite’ phalanx. 


Ш.3. The right flank and the possibilities of victory 


The following section will take up again an issue introduced previously, 
namely the first stages of the ‘standard’ pitched battle. As already stated, 
the first tactical consideration for Greek commanders was to draw up the 
widest front possible in order to avoid encirclement in the flanks, keep- 
ing a correct balance between width and depth. Yet, no army deployed 
its flanks in a strictly symmetrical way. In practice, the best troops were 
stationed at the right wing. Generals and kings fought at the right wing 
and the opening maneuvers in a battle were performed there. Also, at the 
right wing a phalanx sought to outflank, encircle, and annihilate the 
enemy. In contrast, the left flank used to remain unattended, with just 
some auxiliary cavalry troops at the extremes, at the mercy of the ene- 
my's mighty right wing. 

Strictly speaking, this unbalanced formation entailed some flaws: 
first, when a phalanx encircled the left flank of another phalanx, it met 
the enemy at its protected side where hoplites carried their shields, 
whereas it would usually be much more effective to encircle the unpro- 
tected right flank of the enemy phalanx. Second, as discussed above, it 
brought about a ‘tactical stalemate’, since both armies sought to encircle 
the weak enemy flank with its own strong one. This usually meant leav- 
ing victory to chance, to endurance, or to an unexpected intervention. As 
we have already mentioned, an army could be winning at one side and 
losing at the other, as happened at Solygeia (Th. 4.43-44), Delium (Th. 
4.96), Mantineia I (Th. 5.72.3-4), Miletus (Th. 8.25), and Nemea (Xen., 
Hell. 4.2.20-22). These cases also illustrate how a sector of the phalanx 
could collapse while the rest of the army could keep on fighting. This is 
a very striking fact: the phalanx is commonly regarded as an extremely 
rigid and weak formation, unable to stand a breach in the line. Every 
phalanx in the examples above, however, was completely broken in the 
central part of the battle, yet instead of collapsing and fleeing, it carried 
on fighting. The most likely explanation is that collapse depended on 
which flank was endangered. An army could keep on fighting as long as 
its right flank endured (as in the examples above).Yet, the whole army 
collapsed when its right flank did, as happened to the Corinthians at 
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Solygeia or to the Spartans at Leuktra. This is a sign of the right flank's 
relevance in Greek tactics. 

Yet, did phalanxes really win battles on their right flank? According 
to our sources, the answer is affirmative in some cases: the Spartans at 
Mantineia I, Nemea, and Koronea II, for instance. Yet, many others lost 
the battle there, for example the Corinthians at Solygeia, the Athenians 
at Delium, the Syracusans at Anapus River, or the Spartans at Leuktra. 
As a result, the prestige of the right wing cannot be understood on the 
grounds of its effectiveness because it did not improve the actual chances 
of victory, but rather left the outcome to time, luck, or alien factors. 
Delium, Mantineia I and Nemea are evidence of the failure of the right- 
wing principle and they prove that the strengthening of the right flank 
did not secure victory at all. Although its survival cannot be explained 
through strictly military considerations, this protocol was preserved 
almost untouched throughout the Classical Age. This is precisely where 
cultural tactics take the field. 

The strengthening of the right wing was based on the preconception 
that phalanxes could really win battles on the right flank. As a result, 
Greek armies established their formations and strategies according to 
that belief. Naturally, this preconception was sometimes confirmed by 
experience, as we have shown. Some practical reasons can account for 
it: the right-sided drift movement explained by Thucydides (5.71) could 
be one. The consideration of the right flank as the ‘strong’ or ‘offensive’ 
side (where the spear was held) and the left side as the ‘defensive’ one 
(the shielded side) is certainly another*. 

The Greeks systematically favored the right side of everything, a cog- 
nitive prejudice inherited by our culture, probably the consequence of a 
mixture of traditions and preconceptions transferred to the military field. 
If the right side is, according to cultural preconceptions, regarded as the 
positive one, it is then — the Greek belief goes — the most suitable 
place to deploy the best troops??. Thus, Greek culture created a ‘vicious 
circle' transferred to military tactics: battles could be won by the right 
flank of a phalanx if it were stronger than the opponent and it could be 
stronger if it were more heavily reinforced. It could be more heavily 
reinforced if it were regarded as more important. It could be regarded as 


58 Lévêcque & Vidal-Naquet (1960). 

® Plato (Leg. 7944-7954). For the cognitive and ideological origins of the right side 
preference in Greek culture, see Lévécque & Vidal-Naquet (1960) 300-302; Hertz 
(1973); Cartledge (1993) 14, 67. 
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more important if it were believed that the battle could be won at the 
right flank. Thus, the belief in a right-sided victory could lead Greek 
commanders to deploy the best troops there, perform all the tactical 
maneuvers there, concentrate reinforcements or auxiliaries there, and 
resist there even beyond all hope. If the battle were finally won (after all 
this amount of energy and material means invested), then the question 
would be: Was it the result of tactics or of the preconception behind it? 
Epameinondas' victories at Tegyra, Leuktra, and Mantineia II toyed 
with this preconception: the Thebans decided to break it down, while the 
Spartans preserved 160. 

The regular strengthening of the right flank reminds us that cultural 
factors, and especially preconceptions, played a crucial role in military 
practice. It also shows that the most logical, rational, or effective choice 
is not always preferred in warfare. This kind of choice rarely, if ever, 
exists. Yet instead, whole sequences of culturally determined decisions 
are made. I will return to this below. 


Ш-4. Winning a pitched battle 


After a variable time of pushing, maneuvering, and resisting, one side 
finally collapsed, its lines broken, and dispersed. We might consequently 
think that the main causes for collapse would be attrition, weakness, or 
casualties, but this does not seem to be the case. First, collapse could 
strike an army even before making contact with the enemy — or shortly 
after contact?!. Secondly, collapse sometimes did not strike exhausted, 
decimated, or broken units, but rather completely operative, almost vic- 
torious ones. This is the case of the Corinthian left flank at Solygeia, 
who was pushing the Athenians back when their army collapsed sud- 
denly (Th. 4.43-44). The same was true for the Athenian right flank at 
Delium, who fled when it had encircled the Thespians (Th. 4.96). Thus, 
we can safely conclude that an advancing phalanx caused some psycho- 
logical effect on the enemy. In fact, this was a potential aim, a corollary 


$9 See Lévécque & Vidal-Naquet (1960); Tuplin (1987). Hanson minimizes the inno- 


vative nature of that fact: (1999d) 244-246, (1999e) 17-120. 

9! Several armies routed immediately or even before coming to close quarters: the 
Peloponnesian allies at Nemea (Xen., Hell. 4.2.20.5-6), the Acharnanians against the 
Spartans in 389 (Xen., Hell. 4.6.11.8-9), and the Argives at Mantineia I (Th. 5.72.4.6-9), 
Koronea II (Xen., Hell. 4.3.17.8-9), and the ‘Tearless battle" (Xen., Hell. 7.1.31.7-8). 
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of the ‘shock tactics’ to force the enemy to give ground without giving 
a single blow or wasting a single life®?. 

Victory was to a great extent a matter of confidence, motivation, and 
morale. Greek battles are sometimes described as huge wrestling engage- 
ments where victory was the result of superior resistance and stamina. 
Yet, in practice it often came after an external factor broke the emotional 
balance of one side, as happened at Delium (Th. 4.96.5-6) and Anapus 
River (Th. 6.70.1). The downfall was in fact a psychological climax; 
one side lost morale as a consequence of fear or stress. Thucydides 
describes how “very large armies are struck by irrational panic" 
(4.125.1.7), which is the only way to explain why completely operative 
units suddenly collapsed and fled: something happened during the battle 
that led them to believe that they were losing the day. 

As a result, when the right flank was involved in the flight, the down- 
fall of a section of the phalanx produced a 'chain reaction', forcing the 
rest of the army to withdraw in order to avoid encirclement and isola- 
tion. It is striking how fast fear spread through an army and how it 
forced active units to flee: the Corinthian left flank was forced to fol- 
low the right wing at Solygeia™, the Syracusans fled as soon as their 
right flank collapsed at Anapus River (Th. 6.70.2), and the Spartan left 
flank followed the right in a general withdrawal at Leuktra6?. Xenophon 
summarizes this phenomenon describing Epameinondas' success at 
Mantineia II: *By overwhelming the force against which he struck, he 
caused the whole enemy army to turn and flee" (Hell. 7.5.24.12). Defeat 
in a ‘hoplite’ battle could be the result of an endless struggle for sur- 
vival, but also an instant of weakness in a situation of stress. Yet, this 
psychological factor was also a tactical one. As shown previously, col- 
lapse through a decisive blow was exactly what Epameinondas intended 
to do at Leuktra (Xen., Hell. 6.4.12.5-7) and Mantineia II (Xen., Hell. 


9? At Thespiae, the Spartan commander Phoebidas pressed against the Theban phalanx 
with his peltasts while preserving his own hoplites at a distance. "Indeed", says Xeno- 
phon, “he conceived the hope of putting the Thebans to rout" (Hell. 5.4.43.3-4). For a 
detailed study on the psychological effects of combat on Greek soldiers, see Hanson 
(1990) 96-104. 

6 See Lazenby (1991) 140-141; Cartledge (1977) 15-16; Hanson (1990), (19992), 
(1999c). Contra: Cawkwell (1989) 376-377. 

64 “The rest of the army ... was forced (ёВйсӨт) to fall back to the higher ground 
and there they took up their positions" (Th. 4.44.2). 

65 “The Spartan left wing, seeing that their right was being pushed back (фс &ópov 
то dEELOV PAOÛLEVOV), gave way too (¿vék)uvov)” (Xen., Hell. 6.4.14.5-6). 
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7.5.23-24). Nevertheless, why this collapse came about when the right 
wing of the phalanx — and not the left one — was involved is some- 
thing that can only be explained through the cultural principles underly- 
ing Greek tactics. 

Collapse and flight led to the final stage of the battle. The fleeing side 
then experienced its most terrible moment when the victorious enemy 
started a pursuit to take advantage of the disorder and panic in their 
lines. This was a critical point of the battle in terms of human lives; it 
was during the flight when the highest ratio of casualties occurred°. 
Greek literature traditionally emphasized the dangers of exposing unpro- 
tected backs to the enemy%. As Alcibiades says in Plato's Symposium 
(221a-c), only the brave intervention of Socrates, displaying a calm and 
firm attitude in the middle of a general flight, saved the day for many at 
Delium, where the Boeotians pursued the routing Athenians killing 
many of them until darkness fell. The pursuit was a common outcome of 
Greek pitched battles. We find it at Potidaea (Th. 1.62.6), Spartolus (Th. 
2.79.6), Olpai (Th. 3.108.2), Delium (Th. 4.96.8), Amphioplis (Th. 
5.10.10-12), Mantineia I (Th. 5.72.3, 73.6), Anapus River (Th. 6.70.3), 
Piraeus I (Xen., Hell. 2.4.19), Haliartus (Xen., Hell. 3.5.20), Koronea II 
(Xen., Hell. 4.3.19), Olynthus (Xen., Hell. 5.3.5-6), the “Tearless Bat- 
tle" (Xen., Hell. 7.1.32), Mantineia II (Xen., Hell. 7.5.25), and at the 
desperate defense of Sparta against Epaminondas' Thebans in 362 (Xen., 
Hell. 7.5.13). In almost every of these battles, pursuit was relentless and 
bloody. For, as Xenophon put it, “nothing equals the sheer delight of 
routing, pursuing, and killing an enemy (tpéyaodat, боку, бток- 
t£(vetv тоос moXigpiovc)” (Xen., Hiero 2.15). Rather than a tactical 
decision, the pursuit was in fact a consequence of the stress of combat in 
the winning side: fear and fatigue turned into an enthusiastic explosion 
of joy. Pursuing the shocked enemy was a way to liberate the extreme 
emotional pressure. 

It is commonly held that Greek armies did not push the pursuit too 
far. Thucydides’ account of the Spartans’ performance at Mantineia is 


96 Krentz (1985b) 20. 

% See Tyrt. frg. 8D.7-14, 17-20; Arch. frg. 6D, 61D. 

68 For a recent study on this point, see Krentz (2002) 230-231; Dayton (2006) 74-75. 
Pursuit could be really long, like the 90 stadia that Derdas’ cavalry allegedly covered 
chasing the fleeing Olynthians (Xen., Hell. 5.3.2), but the walls of a friendly city usually 
put an end to it. As Xenophon explains, “the men were showered with missiles from the 
towers, and were forced to retire in disorder and to guard themselves against the missiles" 
(Hell. 5.3.5; cf. 5.2.42, 6.2.20). 
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frequently quoted in this sense: “the flight and retreat were neither hur- 
ried nor long; the Lacedaemonians fought long and stubbornly until the 
rout of the enemy, but once that effected, they pursued for a short time 
and not far” (Th. 5.73.4). Allegedly, the Greeks did not intend to anni- 
hilate the fleeing enemy, but only to take control of the field and strike 
the losing side with a final blow. Yet, as proved by Krentz, our sources 
clearly point to a different conclusion. Even Thucydides' observation 
should be better limited to the Spartans, as he himself says, and explained 
according to cultural concerns (the need to spare their precious hoplite 
citizens, who were by that time already endangered by oliganthropia). If 
this approach were sound, we should conclude that the real tactical deci- 
sion was not the pursuit itself, but the practice of interrupting it. For 
Krentz, “this reluctance to go too far in killing enemy soldiers once their 
line had broken stemmed from the fear of a reversal if the troops 
dispersed”. In this case, the Spartans seem to stand alone. Controlling 
the pursuit, Spartan commanders did not put at risk the recently achieved 
victory and avoided unwelcome but highly probable casualties as their 
own lines broke up. Victories could easily turn into defeats, as happened 
to the Argives and their allies at Mantineia I (Th. 5.73). Fleeing enemies 
could suddenly offer certain resistance, as Socrates and other Athenians 
probably did at Delium (Pl. Sym. 221a-c; Lach. 181b). In the defense of 
Sparta against Epaminondas, many victorious Spartans were killed 
when, “exulting in their victory, pursued farther than was fitting" (Xen., 
Hell. 7.5.13). Circumstances dictated how far it was ‘fitting’ to push the 
pursuit. 

Again, it seems clear that a ‘hoplite’ battle was completely pervaded 
by a tactical sense that took into account the experiences and emotional 
reactions of the soldiers. Even at the end of the battle, when the emo- 
tional stress of the winning side, drunk with victory, exploded in a frenzy 
of revenge and killing, the decisions of command intended to protect 
them from unnecessary risks. If the victory was complete, a relentless 
pursuit of the enemy was attempted; however, the possibility to stay in 
formation and avoid pursuit — or avoid pushing it too far — was also 
available if the victory was not conclusive. The deficiencies of the disci- 
pline of the time sometimes ruined these intentions. In any case, the 
*hoplite' phalanx had to be kept intact in order to consolidate the objec- 
tives accomplished. 


© Krentz (1985b) 20. 
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Pitched battles were the last solution in interstate relations. Everything 
surrounding them was pervaded by a pragmatic sense of economy. In 
principle, there was no need to escalate into a pitched battle and to waste 
hundreds or thousands of male citizens in a dreadful engagement if it 
were avoidable. Nor was there the need to spend six hours trying to 
defeat an enemy by attrition if a better outcome could be reached in a 
devastating, first impact. Conversely, all those sacrifices would be made 
anyway if the situation was thought to be worth the effort. This ‘econ- 
omy’ cannot be explained on strictly military grounds, because its foun- 
dations are based on ideological principles. As a result, the logic behind 
combat was more cultural than pragmatic. It formed the basis of the 
cultural sense of tactics, which was anchored in the ideology of the polis. 
According to this logic, the objectives, protocols, characters, and cir- 
cumstances of a Greek battle were not always the most sensible in order 
to achieve victory, but rather the most suitable to preserve the order and 
structure of the Greek city. As John Carman puts it, “the actions of bat- 
tles are imbued with cultural meanings""!. This should not lead us to 
perceive ancient Greek battles as “performed rituals', but rather to con- 
sider the general dynamics of ancient civic ideology. Cultural meanings 
pervaded infantry battles, not in the form of ‘rules’ or ‘rituals,’ but rather 
as a set of ideologically shaped tactical practices connecting the battle- 
field to the city. Thus, the Greek battle was a perfectly logical event (not 
a ‘paradox’, not an ‘oddity’) in the world of the polis. 

Battles were not highly ritualized, previously arranged encounters of 
“gentlemen”, but rather were decisive ordeals caused by escalating events 
and fought with relative order. There was an original tactical sense per- 
vading every single aspect of combat, based in turn on cultural consid- 
erations. These ‘cultural tactics’ could be formulated as a permanent 
concern about the phalanx in two connected ways: by favoring it in 
every single decision or situation and by protecting it from every single 
threat or risk. These principles were constantly followed: planning a 
short and decisive campaign whenever a quick truce or a quick battle 
could be accomplished; selecting the most suitable scene for deploy- 
ment and avoiding collision until being in a favorable position; drawing 


70 шкрбу ti pépog ein otpatmyiag tà тиктікй (Xen., Cyr. 1.6.14.8-9). 


71 (1999) 54; cf. Lendon (2005). 
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up a front as wide as possible to avoid encirclement; strengthening the 
right flank to make encirclement of the enemy much easier; using differ- 
ent kinds of troops and deciding their position on the battlefield; deploy- 
ing the hoplites in the centre and the ‘auxiliary’ troops on the extreme 
wings in defensive tasks; advancing against the enemy either at a slow 
or fast pace (seeking to keep order in the lines or to gain momentum for 
the clash) or with a slight drift to the right (trying to take advantage at 
the moment of encirclement); withstanding pressure after the clash and 
pressing at the same time in order to advance instead of falling back; 
and performing certain maneuvers to weaken the enemy lines and to 
strengthen their own. Even when pursuing a routed enemy (by taking 
control of the field and erecting a trophy), Greek tactics were completely 
focused on favoring and protecting the phalanx. 

This general principle materialized in two main tactical practices. The 
first was basically defensive and sought to form a wide front in order to 
facilitate the encirclement of the enemy and to avoid being encircled at 
the same time. This notion determined a great part of the battle, from the 
selection of a suitable battlefield to the deployment of troops and the 
performance of the different units and contingents in combat. The sec- 
ond (and more offensive one) attempted to overwhelm the enemy with 
the greatest economy of effort, usually through a single, violent, and 
decisive collision. This notion determined some specific features of the 
battle, like narrow-front formations, advancing at the double, and shock- 
tactics. As we have seen, both practices were completely compatible 
with each other in combat as complementary ways to achieve a decisive 
and economical victory. 

The deployment of the ‘hoplite’ phalanx in the center of the battle- 
field and the auxiliary troops on the margins represented the culturally- 
based prejudice of the polis. Not only spatial, but also social, economic, 
and political considerations were at stake. The phalanx in the fifth and 
fourth centuries was largely — but not exclusively — drawn among the 
citizen farmers, landowners who attended the assembly and held public 
office. That is, the backbone of those who counted for something in the 
city-state. In those ranks, wealthy aristocrats stood next to farmers who 
exercised their right to elect their generals and vote for campaigns. They 
formed a narrow and powerful group, aware of its interests and zealous 
of its privileges. It was not only composed of rulers and politicians, 
generals in command, and farmers and agrarian producers, but also of 
the intellectuals who wrote the literary, philosophical, scientific, and 
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historical works of the time. Therefore, it seems likely that the prejudice 
that makes Thucydides remember the exact number of hoplites in every 
expedition and forget the number of archers, slingers or light-armed 
troops"? is actually the same prejudice that makes Pagondas, Kleon, 
Agis, Kleombrotus, Pelopidas, and many others draw up a phalanx com- 
posed of priceless citizens in the center and push out the auxiliary troops 
to the margins of space and function". Thus, the privileged status — 
both social and political — enjoyed by the citizens who served as infan- 
trymen in the phalanx was transferred into a specially protected military 
status. 

In 424, the Athenians stationed in the walls of Megara refused to 
accept the challenge of a Spartan army commanded by Brasidas and 
deployed in battle order close to the city. The reason, Thucydides says, 
is that they did not want to put the whole campaign in Megara at risk, 
because, “if defeated, [they would] have the flower of their hoplite force 
damaged (16 Велтісто tod олл\лтікоб BAabôñvar)” (Th. 4.73.4). As 
Ridley puts it, “citizens were precious"7^. This agenda is consistently 
present in Greek sources, where, “poets and writers slanted their 
accounts of warfare past and present so as to attribute a decisive military 
role to those in power”. Yet, literary sources are just a part of the issue. 
Every field of public art — such as sculpture, grave iconography, and 
vase painting — in the polis was a monument to ‘hoplite’ pre-eminence. 
This overshadows the figures of thousands of rowers, auxiliaries, and 
slaves who took part in campaigns but received little recognition”, 

If we take ‘tactics’ in its most specific sense, referring to the move- 
ments of troops and maneuvers during battle, they are really “a small 
part of generalship”, as Xenophon says. Yet, if we regard them as the 


72 van Wees (1995) 163. 

75 Hanson (1999a) 153. 

74 Ridley (1979) 512. 

75 van Wees (1995) 153. 

For hoplites’ exclusiveness in public recognition in Athens, see Raaflaub (1996). 
Consider, for instance, the eclipse of Salamis by Marathon in ancient and modern collec- 
tive memory (Loraux (1981)). However, since a considerable part of those rowers and 
auxiliaries were also citizens — at least in classical Athens —, the ideal of the polis 
applied to the narrower group of “first rate” citizens (landowners, reasonably wealthy, 
eligible for public offices, serving as hoplites in the phalanx), in opposition to the major- 
ity of ‘second rate’ citizens who enjoyed a much simpler and more limited participation. 
For this point, see van Wees (1995), (2001a), (2006), (2007); see also Hunt (2007) 
125-127. For my own view on the nature and relationship of hoplites and citizens, see 
Echeverría (2008) 149-165, 249-278. 
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actual expression of a citizen ideology present in every single field of 
public life (the ‘cultural tactics’ of the polis I put forward here), then 
they reflect a new meaning. In addition to their military effectiveness, 
Greek tactics were actually effective at preserving the great ideological 
imperative that supported the polis: to favor and protect ‘the flower’ of 
its citizen body. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF PTOLEMY I AND BERENICE Г 


Abstract: This article examines the uncertainty about the date of 
Ptolemy I’s marriage to Berenice I. While modern estimates range 
from 317 to 285, I suggest that a date between 320 and 315 is more 
probable. More important than establishing the date of this marriage, 
however, is revealing the underlying scholarly assumptions that have 
often been of dubious nature. Particularly obstructive has been the 
belief in Ptolemy's serial monogamy — especially in light of explicit 
evidence that he was polygamous. Even historians who acknowledge 
Ptolemy's polygamy appear entrenched in the side-effects of this fal- 
lacious notion when they persist that Berenice remained Ptolemy's 
mistress until the birth of the future Ptolemy II. This note may then 
serve as a general warning about the intricacies of the marital behav- 
ior of the (early-) Hellenistic dynasties. 


When did Ptolemy I marry Berenice I? Scholars have tried endlessly to 
answer this question. While it remains unclear at what date Berenice 
became Ptolemy's wife, as we shall see, estimates range from 317 to 285 
BCE. Earlier scholars particularly seem unsure what would actually con- 
stitute marriage in the case of Macedonian or Hellenistic royalty. For 
instance, Bengtson can state in one passage that Ptolemy married Beren- 
ice in 317 BCE!, and a few pages later claim she had to wait until about 
290 BCE before she became his “legitimate wife"?. This confusing termi- 
nology implies there was such an impossible thing as an "illegitimate 
wife". It may prove helpful to reveal why there is such uncertainty about 
the status of Berenice. My object, then, is to examine the underlying 
assumptions behind the wide range of estimates, and to suggest that an 
earlier date, between 320 and 315 BCE, is more probable than a later one. 


* The present note is part of a preliminary study of Ptolemaic marital relations. 
I would like to express my gratitude to Chris Bennett (Visiting Scholar, UCSD) for our 
stimulating personal correspondence on the matter. In the following, references to Ben- 
nett’s online articles on http://www.tyndalehouse.com/Egypt/ptolemies/ptolemies.htm 
will be cited s.v. the individual entries. Thanks are also due to the pertinent comments of 
this journal's anonymous reviewers. 

! Bengtson (1975) 24: “Ptolemaios hatte im Jahre 317 Berenike, die Tochter des 
Lagos und der Antigone, einer Halbschwester des 1. Ptolemäers, geheiratet." Berenice, it 
should be noted, was not the daughter of Lagus, but of Magas; for which, i.a., see: 
Büchler (1875) 59; Beloch (1912-1927) IV.2 601-602; Macurdy (1932) 104; Ogden 
(1999) 70. 

2 Bengtson (1975) 33: “Doch hatte Berenice noch eine lange Wartezeit vor sich, bis 
sie endlich von Ptolemaios zu seiner legitimen Gemahlin erhoben worden ist (wahr- 
scheinlich erst gegen 290 v.Chr.).” 
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We should bear in mind that marriage required neither priests nor 
clerks to be officiatedì. Women were commonly offered into marriage 
by their father or closest male relative; but lacking such evidence, we 
should assume a woman became a king's wife when it pleased him and 
none of her relatives voiced any objections. What complicates the issue 
is that Macedonian kings and noblemen were frequently polygamous’. 
In the case of Ptolemy I that definitely applies. Plutarch recounts that 
when Pyrrhus visited the king in Alexandria (298 BCE), Berenice was 
held іп the greatest esteem among Ptolemy's wives (yovaikàv)*. The 
plural here clearly indicates that there were more than two wives at the 
king's court. Nevertheless, historians have often attempted to differenti- 
ate between the principal wives, concubines and courtesans of Macedo- 
nian and Hellenistic kings. 

Plutarch unequivocally states in another passage that Ptolemy, like 
Demetrius, Lysimachus, and their Macedonian predecessors, was polyg- 
amous$. That is to say, he held several wives concurrently, rather than 
serially. Before the death of Alexander the Great, Ptolemy had taken 
both Thais and Artacama in marriage". We should not assume, because 


? Lacey (1968) 106-107, 110-112; Vatin (1970); Pomeroy (1975) 62-65, (1984) 
83-123; Just (1989) 40-75; Patterson (1991) 48-61; Blundell (1995) 66-71, 119-124, 
198-200; Ogden (1999) xvii-xviii. Legal issues involving marriage in ancient Athens 
doubtless did not apply to royal marriages. 

^ Carney (1992) 169-189; Ogden (1999) esp. ix-xix, 68-73. 

5 Plut., Pyrrh. 4.4: tiv 8& Bepeviknv ӧрфу péyiotov боуонёутуу Kai tpotedov- 
сау åpet kai bpovñosu tov IIrokeuaiov yovatkov (“seeing that Berenice had the 
greatest influence and was foremost in virtue and insight among the wives of Ptolemy”); 
cf. X Theoc. 17.34: atn &v тїс oóbpoot yuvartiv evSnroc ñv (“she was manifest 
among the modest [scil., chaste] wives"). While yvvaikec could here be taken to mean 
“(royal) women" (including concubines and/or courtesans), “wives” seems the more 
natural reading, and is understood as such by scholars; e.g., see: Beloch (1912-1927) 
IV.2 180-181 (accepting that Berenice had become Ptolemy's wife [Gemahlin] after 309, 
but became queen between 298 and 294); Macurdy (1932) 105; Seibert (1967) 72; 
Pomeroy (1984) 13; Ogden (1999) 68, (2008) 356. 

6 Plut, Comp. Demetr. Ant. 4.1: Anurjitpiog uév, où KkeK@Avpévov, GAA? бло 
Murinnov кої `АЛеббудроо yeyovòg ѓу €0E1 тоїс Makgóóvov paouU.ebo, &yópet 
yàpovg Tigiovac, orep Avoiuayoc Kai IIrokeuatioc, goye бё dd tius Sous 
ëynuev (“Demetrius did not do what was prohibited, but what had become customary for 
the kings of Macedon from Philip and Alexander, for he made many marriages, just as 
Lysimachus and Ptolemy, and held all the women he married in honor”). 

7 Ptolemy's son, Lagus, born in wedlock with the Athenian courtesan Thais, was old 
enough to win a chariot race at the Arcadian Lycaea in 308/7; Diod. 17.72; Curt. 5.7.3- 
11; Plut., Alex. 38; Athen. 13.576D-E (ñ Oaic ... ПтоА^єноїф éyaunOn, “Thais... was 
married to Ptolemy”); Just., Epit. 1.2.7, 15.2; Syll? no. 314(B) = IG V.2 550; RE s.v. 
"Thais', 2nd ser. V.1 1185; Beloch (1912-1927) IV.2 181-182; Seibert (1967) 77-78; 
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the sources are silent about their further careers, that Ptolemy repudiated 
either one of them. It would seem rather from Plutarch that they lived 
out their lives in Egyptš. Around the time of the Settlement at Tripara- 
disus (321 BCE) Antipater gave his daughter Eurydice in marriage to 
Ptolemy?. Pausanias contends that Ptolemy later fell in love with Beren- 
ice and had children with her, while still living in wedlock with Eury- 
dice!°. Like Cassander and Lysimachus, Ptolemy further vied for the 
hand of Cleopatra, the sister of Alexander the Great, at the very time 
Berenice was about to give birth to her son Ptolemy!!. In addition to his 
wives, he may also have held Lamia as a courtesan, whom Demetrius 
captured from Ptolemy after the Battle of Salamis (306 BcE)!2. 
Antipater had sent Berenice to Egypt with her cousin Eurydice, as 
many historians assert, as her attendant!3. With her first husband, an oth- 
erwise unknown Philip, she had three children!*. Her eldest child, Magas 
(b. ca. 325/4 BCE?), named after her father, was appointed as Ptolemaic 


Pomeroy (1975) 141, (1984) 13; Ellis (1994) 4, 8-9, 15, 47, 84; Collins (1997) 441, 444; 
Ogden (1999) 68-69, 231-233, 240-243; Huf (2001) 305 n. 4; Bennett s.v. ‘Thais’. Ptol- 
emy received Artacama, the daughter of Artabazus, at the wedding ceremony in Susa in 
324; Plut, Alex. 70, Eum. 1.7; Arr., Anab. 7.4.4-8; Athen. 13.538A-539A; RE s.v. 
* Artakama', I.1 1303; Beloch (1912-1927) IV.2 178; Seibert (1967) 72; Bengtson (1975) 
14; Ellis (1994) 15, 27, 75; Whitehorne (1994) 114; Brosius (1996) 78; Ogden (1999) 
69; HuB (2001) 92; Bennett s.v. *Artakama'. 

š Cf. Bouché-Leclercq (1903-1907) I 7 n. 1, 26; Beloch (1912-1927) IV.2 178; Bevan 
(1927) 51; Macurdy (1932) 102; Seibert (1967) 72; Bengtson (1975) 15; Ellis (1994) 15; 
Collins (1997) 444; Ogden (1999) 69; Hólbl (2001) 14. 

? Diod. 18.8.7; Plut., Demetr. 32, 46; App., Syr. 62; Paus. 1.6.8; RE s.v. ‘Eurydice’, 
no. 16, Ш.1 1326; Beloch (1912-1927) IV.2 178-179; Seibert (1967) 16-17; Will (1979- 
1982) I 34; Ellis (1994) 41, 53, 59, 79; Whitehorne (1994) 114; Hólbl (2001), 24; Ben- 
nett s.v. ‘Eurydice’. 

10 Paus, 1.6.8 (дс Edpvdixy ... соуокфу óvtov ... Bepevikns ёс ёрото T]A0sv ... 
поїбос #6 аоттс Emoimoato). 

!! Diod. 20.37.3-6; RE s.v. ‘Kleopatra’, no. 13, XI.1 737; Bouché-Leclercq (1903- 
1907) I 66; Beloch (1912-1927) IV.1 144; Macurdy (1932) 46-47; Seibert (1967) 23-24; 
Ellis (1994) 45; Ogden (1999) 73; Meeus (2009) esp. 81-84 (I owe this reference to one 
of the anonymous reviewers); Bennett s.v. *Ptolemy Г, n. 37. 

12 Plut., Demetr. 16; RE s.v. ‘Lamia’, no. 5, XII.1 546-547; Beloch (1912-1927) IV.1 
421; Ogden (1999) 73, 177, 221, 241-242; (2008) 355; Bennett s.v. ‘Lamia’. 

13 For Berenice, see: X Theoc. 17.34, 61; Plut., Pyrrh. 4; Paus. 1.6.8, 1.7.1; OGIS no. 
14; RE s.v. ‘Berenike’, no. 9, Ш.1 282-283; Beloch (1912-1927) IV.2 180-181; Macurdy 
(1932) 104-109; Bevan (1927) 36, 51-53; Seibert (1967) 73, 76; Bengtson (1975) 32-33; 
Will (1979-82) I 88, 102; Pomeroy (1984) 13-14; Ellis (1994) 41-43; Ogden (1999) 
68-73; Hólbl (2001) 24; Bennett s.v. “Berenice Г. 

14 For Philip, see: RE s.v. ‘Philippos’, no. 15, XIX.2 2334-2335; Strack (1897) 190- 
191; Beloch (1912-1927) IV.2 180-181; Berve (1926) II 387-388, no. 787; Macurdy 
(1932) 104-105; Seibert (1967) 73, 76; Ellis (1994) 42; Ogden (1999) 70. 
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governor of Cyrenaica ca. 300 все; Antigone (b. са. 323/2 BCE?), 
named after Berenice's mother (Antipater's niece), was married to Pyr- 
rhus of Epirus ca. 298 BCE!5; and Theoxene (b. ca. 321/0 BCE?) was 
given as wife to Agathocles of Syracuse around the same time". It is 
probable, then, that Berenice was in her early twenties when she arrived 
at Ptolemy's court, while he was in his mid-forties!?. To be sure, the 
sources actually do not explain why Berenice accompanied Eurydice to 
Egypt; and neither are we informed if her first husband or her father 
were still alive?. One might just as well surmise then that Antipater — 
perhaps in the function of her guardian, as her closet surviving and cer- 
tainly most prominent male relative — intended that Ptolemy marry 
Berenice as well as Eurydice. 

Unlike Eurydice or Cleopatra, his relationship with Berenice offered 
Ptolemy no political or diplomatic advantages. So, Pausanias may well 
have been correct that Ptolemy married her because of personal affec- 
tion??, With Ptolemy, Berenice had another three children: Arsinoe, who 


15 Paus. 1.6.8; RE s.v. ‘Magas’, no. 2, XIV.1 295; Beloch (1912-1927) IV.2 180; 
Seibert (1967) 51-53; Ogden (1999) 70; Hólbl (2001) 39-40; Bennett s.v. ‘Magas’; van 
Oppen (forthcoming), *Magas, Apame, and Berenice II’. 

16 Plut., Pyrrh. 4, 5; RE s.v. ‘Antigone’, no. 6, L1 2403; Beloch (1912-1927) IV.2 
180; Bennett s.v. ‘Antigone’. 

U Just., Epit. 23.2.6; RE s.v. ‘Theoxene’, 2nd ser. V.2 2255-2256; Niese (1893-1903) 
II 370 n. 4; Strack (1897) 191; Bouché-Leclercq (1903-1907) I 42 n. 3, 87; Macurdy 
(1932) 104-105; Seibert (1967) 73, 76; Ellis (1994) 42; Ogden (1999) 70; Bennett s.v. 
"Theoxene'; cf. Beloch (1912-1927) IV.2 179; Hólbl (2001) 24 (both reckoning that The- 
oxene was Ptolemy's daughter with Eurydice). 

18 If she was married to Philip at the age of about fifteen, had her three children within 
three years, and her marriage to Philip had only ended recently, she could theoretically 
have been about eighteen in 321 (thus have been born ca. 340/39, the conventional date 
given in modern scholarship). Little can be gleaned from her genealogy: Cassander, like 
his brother Antipater, was probably born in the 390s; his daughter Antigone may thus 
have been born in the 360s; neither from her father Magas, nor her first husband Philip 
can we gather any chronological indication. As she gave birth to Ptolemy II in 309/8, we 
should not place Berenice's birth much earlier, as the likely onset of menopause in her 
forties would have prevented a successful pregnancy. Beloch (1912-1927) IV.2 125, 180, 
601; Macurdy (1932) 107; Amundsen & Diers (1970), (1973); Wood (1994) 401-439 (I 
owe this reference to Walter Scheidel); Thomas e.a. (2001); Bennett s.v. ‘Berenice’, n. 4. 

1? Paus. (1.6.8) merely states that [Bepeviknv] “Avtinatpoc Еўродікт cvvérepyev 
£c Аїүоптоу ("Antipater had sent Berenice together with Eurydice to Egypt"). While 
most historians assume that Berenice was already a widow when she arrived at the Ptole- 
maic court (e.g., Wilcken in RE s.v. ‘Berenike’, no. 9, Ш.1 282), Berve ((1926) II 387) 
claims that Philip remained behind in Macedonia, while Treves (RE s.v. ‘Philippos’, no. 
15, XIX.2 2334-2335) contends that Philip joined his wife in Egypt, where she gave birth 
to her daughters Antigone and Theoxene. 

20 Macurdy (1932) 106; Pomeroy (1984) 13; Odgen (1999) 70, (2008) 356 (more 
hesitantly). 
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was named after her father's mother, was first married to Lysimachus 
ca. 300/299 BcE?!; Ptolemy, who married Lysimachus’ daughter, simi- 
larly called Arsinoe, would eventually succeed his father to the Egyptian 
throne in 282 BCE”; and Philotera, about whom little else is known but 
her untimely death, and her posthumous deification”. It is as unclear 
when Berenice died as when she married Ptolemy, but her death is usu- 
ally dated to the mid-280s BCE, when she herself would have been at 
least in her mid-fifties?4. 

Earlier historians, believing that Ptolemy maintained his wives seri- 
ally, assumed that the king married Berenice after Eurydice was repudi- 
ated”. If Eurydice did in fact leave Egypt, which itself is unclear, that 
would have been around 285 BCE, when Ptolemy elevated his son with 
Berenice, the future Ptolemy II, as successor to the throne, instead of 
Eurydice's eldest son Ptolemy Ceraunus? 6. Strangely, Beloch under- 
stands Plutarch's statement (Pyrrh. 4.4), that Berenice was held in the 
greatest esteem among Ptolemy's wives, to mean that she was therefore 
not yet queen in 298 Bce”. For what it is worth, in an inscription dated 
to ca. 299 BCE (OGIS no. 14) Berenice is styled *basilissa"?*. Although 


?! Memnon FGrH 434 F4.9; Plut., Dem. 31; cf. Just., Epit. 14.4.24; RE s.v. ‘Arsinoe’, 
no. 26, II.1 1282; Bennett s.v. ‘Arsinoe II’. 

22 Theocr. 17.56-58; Parium Marble FGrH 239 F B.19; RE s.v. ‘Ptolemaios’, no. 19, 
ХХШ.2 1645-1646; HuB (2001) 174, 177; Bennett s.v. “Ptolemy II’. 

23 Callim. F 228; OGIS 351; RE s.v. ‘Philotera’, XX.1 1285-1294; Beloch (1912- 
1927) IV.2 180; Fraser (1972) I 178, 228-229, 668-669; Ogden (1999) 79; Hólbl (2001) 
103; Bennett s.v. ‘Philotera’. 

24 RE s.v. ‘Berenike’, no. 9, Ш.1 283; Bouché-Leclercq (1903-1907) I 101 n. 1; 
Beloch (1912-1927) IV.2 181 (suggesting a date between 283/2-272/1); Bennett s.v. 
‘Berenice I’, n. 15. 

25 Bouché-Leclercq (1903-1907) I 41-42; Beloch (1912-1927) IV.2 180-181; Tarn 
(1913) 16, (1930) 11 (yet allowing that Ptolemy may have held “two legitimate queens at 
once"; p. 52); Vatin (1970) 63 n. 6; Collins (1997) 464; Hölbl (2001) 24; Kosmetatou 
(2004) 18. 

26 Plut., Dem. 32 and 46; RE s.v. ‘Ptolemaios’, no. 15, XXIIL2 1597-1598; cf. Bevan 
(1927) 54; Macurdy (1932) 103; Ogden (1999) 72; Bennett s.v. ‘Plolemy Ceraunus'. 

27 Beloch (1912-1927) IV.2 181. 

28 IG XIV 727a = CIG Ш 5795, ll. 1-2 (Восіллосоау "Apowónv Bacu.éos | Птол.- 
guoiov кої paocU.tconc Bepevixng | Хтротоуікт Вос ос Anuntpiov); cf. Droysen 
(1877) Ш.1 266 n. 1; Strack (1897) 224 no. 29; Dittenberger (1903) 44 (dating the dedi- 
cation to around the time of the marriage of Arsinoe II and Lysimachus); Ferrario (1962) 
78-82 (questioning the authenticity of the inscription); Brosius (1996) 18 n. 6; Carney 
(2000) 171; Bennett s.v. ‘Stratonice’ (considering the possibility that the dedication was 
made to Arsinoe III). The point here is not so much whether the copy is faithful, or 
whether Stratonice is the daughter of Demetrius I, but rather how earlier scholars have 
persisted believing in Ptolemy's serial monogamy despite evidence to the contrary. 
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the term more broadly means “royal woman”, in this case it is difficult 
to see what else it could mean than “queen” in the sense of “king’s 
wife", as she was not otherwise member of the royal house. In another 
inscription, possibly from the late-290's (ibid. no. 20), Berenice is called 
the king’s “wife” (yovaixa)??. Beloch, furthermore, asserted that Beren- 
ice was certainly still Ptolemy's mistress when she gave birth to Ptolemy 
II in Cos (309/8 BCE), because Greek commanders took their mistresses, 
but not their wives with them on campaign?'. As Macurdy counters, 
however, “Ptolemy was not a Greek commander, but a Macedonian 
brought up in the tradition of queens on the battlefield."?? Although the 
adduced evidence does not prove that Ptolemy had married Berenice 
before ca. 316, it does show how a scholar such as Beloch ignores or 
dismisses the evidence available to him when it contradicts his view on 
the king's supposed monogamy. 

Another train of thought reasons that Ptolemy had married Berenice 
ca. 317 BCE. This argument is based on the assumptions that Berenice's 
daughter Arsinoe was born ca. 316 BCE; and that Ptolemy had separated 
from Eurydice in favor of Berenice around that time. Several historians 
maintain that Lysimachus would not have wed Ptolemy's illegitimate 
daughter (i.e., born out of wedlock), and thus conclude that Berenice 
must have been married to Ptolemy when she gave birth to Arsinoe*. In 
so far as the date of Arsinoe's birth, moreover, we should bear in mind 
that this is itself an estimation, calculated from her marriage to Lysima- 
chus ca. 300/299 pcE24. The suggestion that Ptolemy married Berenice 


29 Carney (1991) 154-172; Brosius (1996) 18-20. 

30 CIG II 2614, II. 1-2 (BJepeviknv tiv BacU.&oc IHxoAepaoto[o | Y]ovaîka); Strack 
(1897) 219 no. 3; Dittenberger (1903) 50-51 (dating the dedication to the time between 
Ptolemy's recapture of Cyprus and Berenice's supposed installation as queen, ca. 294- 
290); Beloch (1912-1927) IV.2 179-181, 332; Hauben (1970) 71-75. 

3! Beloch (1912-1927) IV.2 180-181 (“damals [309] hat Berenike ihn [Ptolemaeos 
(sic)] nach Griechenland begleitet, und griechische Feldherren haben wohl ihre Mätressen, 
niemals aber ihre Gemahlinnen ins Feld mitgenommen"). 

32 Macurdy (1932) 105; for queens on the battlefield, see: Carney (2001), (2004); 
Loman (2004) 44-48. 

33 Strack (1897) 190; Bevan (1927) 52; Macurdy (1932) 107; Seibert (1967) 72, 74; 
cf. Ogden (1999) 72, n. 29 (with further lit.). 

34 For which, now see: van Oppen (forthcoming), “The Birth-Date of Arsinoe II Phil- 
adelphus'. The estimate of ca. 316 was first made by Droysen (1877) III 236. A case 
could be made that Arsinoe was born ca. 313/2, which would reduce the interval between 
her birth and those of Philotera (ca. 311/0?) and Ptolemy II (309/8). However, a three 
year interval between Berenice's children with Ptolemy (315/4, 312/1, 309/8) would not 
be irregular. 
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after Eurydice was repudiated is based on the erroneous notion that 
Ptolemy was serially monogamous*>. Eurydice was given in marriage by 
her father Antipater ca. 321/0 BCE, as said, and may have given birth to 
as many as six of Ptolemy's children?s. It might be presumed that it 
would have insulted Eurydice and Antipater if Ptolemy fathered children 
with Berenice within a few years after taking Eurydice to wife?7. Apart 
from the fact that Antipater soon passed away (in 319 BCE), it should be 
obvious that such reasoning is blind to the polygamous tendencies of 
Alexander's Successors. Furthermore, unless Arsinoe was born after 316 
BCE and Eurydice bore her children before that time, Ptolemy must have 
had children concurrently with Eurydice and Berenice — exactly as Pau- 
sanias (1.6.8) tells us. 

Some recent scholars remain uncommitted to the date of Ptolemy's 
wedding with Berenice, and are satisfied with the idea that she was still 
his mistress or concubine when giving birth to Arsinoe**. They do, how- 
ever, acknowledge that she became his wife at some point before the 
birth of Ptolemy II. This position does not seem warranted — and may 
be a residue of the fallacious notion that Ptolemy was serially monoga- 
mous. Moreover, said scholars provide no reason as to why they make 
the assertion that Berenice was not yet married to Ptolemy ca. 316/5 
BCE. In Ogden's case this is all the more remarkable, as he has written 
an otherwise excellent monograph on royal polygamy, which aptly 
argues against the “serial-monogamy fallacy” of earlier historians. If we 
accept that Ptolemy held several wives concurrently, there should be no 
reason to exclude the possibility that he married Berenice before or at 
least around the time she gave birth to Arsinoe. Once we have cleared 
away the arguments that prevented earlier scholars from dating the wed- 
ding before the birth of either Ptolemy II or Arsinoe II, nothing should 
stop us from accepting that Ptolemy I may well have married Berenice I 


35 Strack (1897) 190 (“die Hochzeit [kann] nicht weit vor 316 angesetzt werden, da 
der Kóning schon Kinder von der im Jahre 321 geheirateten ersten Frau [Eurydike] 
hatte."); Macurdy (1932) 106; Bengtson (1975) 24; Ellis (1994) 42. 

36 Ptolemy Ceraunus; Meleager; another son (the “rebel in Cyprus,” perhaps the 
same as Meleager); Ptolemais; Lysandra; and Argeus. See: Paus. 1.7.2; Plut, Dem. 
46.5; Porphyr. FGrH 260 F3.9-10; Beloch (1912-1927) IV.2 179; Ogden (1999) 68-69; 
Bennett s.v. ‘Eurydice’. 

37 Bouché-Leclercq (1903-1907) I 41. 

38 Burstein (1982) 198; Ogden (1999) 70, (2008) 356; Kosmetatou (2004) 18. Simi- 
larly, Ogden (2008) 353-354 calls Thais Ptolemy's courtesan, even though the source he 
cites (Athen. 13.576D-E) explicitly states that she was married to the king. (He also inad- 
vertently calls Berenice the mother of Soter.) 
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as early as 320-315 BcE, that is, between her arrival in Egypt and the 
birth of Arsinoe — perhaps even as Antipater intended. 

In all, it is not of great historical significance when Berenice became 
Ptolemy's wife, but it is important to realize that modern assumptions 
have often been of questionable validity. No historian doubts that 
Ptolemy officiated his relationship with Berenice at some point. Having 
exposed the dubious reasoning in modern scholarship, the onus now is 
on others to evince why Ptolemy could not have married Berenice 
between 320 and 315 BcE. Within the context of Macedonian and Hel- 
lenistic royal polygamy, the case of Berenice illustrates clearly that 
Ptolemy did not practice serial monogamy. The present note may then 
serve as a warning about the intricacies of Hellenistic chronology and 
genealogy in general. In the study of Ptolemaic marital practices in par- 
ticular much remains uncertain — and much work still needs to be done. 


NL-2587 HH ’s-Gravenhage Branko VAN OPPEN DE RUITER 
Bosschestraat 144 bvoppen@ yahoo.com 
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EPIGAMIA IN HELLENISTIC INTERSTATE TREATIES: 
FOREIGN AND FAMILY POLICY 


in memory of Beryl Rawson 


Abstract: This paper studies the use of the right to intermarriage 
(epigamia) within Hellenistic Interstate Treaties. Documents record it 
sporadically in agreements of various kinds. For example in sympo- 
liteiai it is used to force intermarriage or was available only to certain 
ethnic groups. Epigamia appears also together with potential citizen- 
ship (isopoliteia) in Crete and the Mainland within alliances or bound- 
ary disputes and acts as a diplomatic tool to help cement or facilitate 
such agreements. Moreover, the communities signing these treaties 
had ties with federal institutions. This suggests that they used epiga- 
mia in interstate treaties because they were already familiar with it. 


One of the highest privileges that poleis could grant to each other was 
the right to intermarriage, or epigamia in Greek. Through epigamia 
members of different communities could not only lawfully wed, but 
also, and most importantly, their offspring would obtain full citizenship 
rights!. In this article my main concern is not with the consequences that 
such a grant had for individuals nor with the history of family per se. 
Instead I wish to approach the topic from an ‘institutional’ angle in order 
to investigate epigamia as a tool used to shape the foreign and social 
policy of a polis. This can be best done for the late Classical and Hel- 
lenistic age, when social structures also underwent major changes?. It is 
then legitimate to ask how this ‘social revolution’ came about and 
whether direct State interventions played a part in it. 

From a political standpoint epigamia was supposed to allow, if not 
favor, mixed unions that could create special ties between communities 
by extending family relations. Given the Hellenistic poleis’ vitality and 
their willingness to experiment, one might assume that epigamia were 
used frequently, but the surviving sources contradict such an assumption 
and convey a different picture. These sources are interstate agreements 
and seldom include epigamia, which leaves us with two options: to con- 
clude either that its presence and use were in fact rare or else that chance 


! To-date the most thorough treatment of epigamia is Christophilopoulou (1973) 
68-85. 
2 See for example Pomeroy (1997a) esp. 216; Pomeroy (1997b) ch. 3. 
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has deprived us of the records of many cases. I am inclined to assume 
that the right of intermarriage was seldom granted, but, for now, my 
focus is only on how the grant of epigamia was used. This may be best 
investigated by analyzing the relation between the specific character of 
the agreement in which epigamia appears and the grant itself. This rela- 
tion may enable us to suggest the reasons behind a city's decision to 
resort to such an intrusive intervention in the lives of its citizens. 

The standard and highly valued practice of Greek poleis in regard to 
marriage was endogamy, which already indicates the extraordinary char- 
acter of epigamia?. In his Politics, Aristotle stated that, although marry- 
ing among citizens is not sufficient to create a community, it is still 
something that a city ‘does’*. The option to marry outside the commu- 
nity instead defies traditional social rules and principles. This may mean 
that epigamia, which meant resorting to actual exogamy, if it was 
enforced, could have had substantial consequences for the society, but 
also that it was an open declaration of trust and friendship, or of hope for 
such relations in a diplomatic exchange. 

A text that illustrates the extraordinary nature of this concession and 
the strong ties it was meant to create is Isocrates’ Plataicus. He wrote it 
between 373 and 371 Bc in support of the Plataians who were experienc- 
ing hardship because of growing Theban pressure?. In section 51, the 
(fictitious) speaker stresses in front of an assumed Athenian audience the 
affinity between the people of the Attic city and of the afflicted Plataia: 


кої yap odd’ GAAOTPLOL voyxóvopev piv SvtEc, GAAG тоїс pèv 
edvoidis йлаутес oikeiot, TH dè cvyyeveia TO TAN00g Nuov: diù 
yàp тйс &niyapitag тйс 6o0gtoac ŠK NOAITIOMV duetepov yeyóva- 
uev: oT ody oióv 0° dpiv йнєАЛсол лері Ov &XnA00auev бєт|со- 
уол. 


In this case the Athenians remained indifferent to the plea of ће Plata- 
ians, whose city was then destroyed for the third time in history”. Leaving 
aside the unlucky destiny of these people, I would like to draw attention 


3 Verilhac & Vial (1998) esp. ch. 2. 

4 Arist., Pol. 1280b36. 

5 Hammond (1992) 143-150; Prandi (1988) esp. ch. 6. 

6 (Translations are mine unless otherwise noted.) Isocr. 14 (Plataicus), 51: “For we 
are not aliens to you, but akin in light of all the acts of benevolence, also the majority of 
us are related to you by blood. Indeed, because of the granted right to intermarriage, we 
are born of mothers who came from your city. For this you cannot ignore what we have 
come to ask”. 

? Prandi (1988) 129-132. 
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to the statement according to which the Plataians had been granted epiga- 
mia. Hence some of them were born of an Athenian mother. The prole- 
gomena are the complex relations between Athens and Plataia, which, 
however, for my current purpose are of only marginal interest. Suffice it 
to say that Ps. Demosthenes' indictment in the Against Neaira states that 
in 427 Bc the Athenians granted citizenship en masse to Plataian refugees, 
quite exceptionally?. Presumably it was on this basis that the Plataian 
speaker made his claims. Be that as it may, in his speech, Isocrates was 
not concerned with the specificity of the regulation. Rather he intended to 
stress the close relation between Athens and Plataia and decided that this 
was best done by evoking the right to intermarriage among the members 
of the two communities. Moreover, he appealed directly to the people 
because, by way of intermarriage, they had indeed become relatives. 
Nothing is stronger than blood-ties, or so he seems to believe?. 

As I have already noted, literary sources show that endogamy was the 
standard practice and this picture agrees perfectly with the rarity of epig- 
amia in the epigraphic record. It is a point that deserves attention because 
in spite of the many barriers that fell during the Hellenistic age with a 
diplomatic activity showing readiness to try new networking options and 
paths!°, granting intermarriage, i.e. impinging on family life, was so rare 
as to be almost taboo. My focus is on its rarity: indeed when enforced 
by poleis the course of epigamia is probably the best testimony to the 
powerful resistance to exogamy in Greek society. 

A few well-known texts confirm this observation. These are all sym- 
politeia treaties, by virtue of which two (or more) communities were to 
become one, be that physically or in terms of their institutions!!. The 


š [Demosth.], Contra Neaira 59, 104. Other sources testify to the event, but they are 
in contradiction with each other on the chronology of the events. In particular, Thuc. 
3.35-59 and 61-67 states that the Athenians granted citizenship to the Plataians before 
their city had been destroyed, which bears directly on the discussion on the nature of this 
grant, for which see Gawantka (1975) 174-178; Gauthier (1972) 365. The most recent 
treatment of the chronology and other problem is in Kapparis (1995) whom I follow, esp. 
362 and 373 with previous bibliography. 

? His appeal to direct kinship is noteworthy. Technically, Isocrates writes in the Clas- 
sical age, but in his text he refers already to the theme and term syggeneia that the diplo- 
matic language of the Hellenistic age inherited from the V century and will elaborate and 
employ widely for interstate relations. Recently, Sammartano (2007) 207-235 well illus- 
trates how the diplomatic language of the Hellenistic period consistently borrowed termi- 
nology from the sphere of the family. 

10 See for example Ma (2003) 9-41. 

!! For sympoliteia see Walser (2009) 135-155; also useful is Reger (2004) 145-180. 
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most logical assumption would be that since all members of these com- 
munities were to become citizens of one new polis, then intermarrying 
was a given. Legally this must have been true but how it was perceived 
is a different story. First of all, several of these sympoliteiai were the 
product of a higher command. In other words, kings or dynasts pro- 
moted these agreements, which justifies the unwillingness of communi- 
ties and their members to comply with orders, especially when these 
entailed a modification of traditional social structures. 

The best example for this is the late fourth-century BC treaty between 
Latmos and Pidasa in Caria". The local dynast Asander must have pro- 
moted this union that was possibly never brought to completion. Lines 
21-25 of this text stress the social difficulties of creating a community: 


[ón]oc ð’ бу xai érryapiac то1Футол трос GAAN- 
Aovc, рӯ 856010 Аатшоу Aatpimi б1боуо1 
O0vyaxépa undè raupoavew undè IhRóooé<o> П1б[0]- 
24 сеї, GAAG didovar kai Аонр3@ув1 Aatpiov LE[V] 
Ihôacet, Midacéa ёё Aatuiot ёф’ ётт| £& ... ? 


The extraordinary character of these provisions has prompted the justly 
applied words of R. van Bremen that this was a project of "social 
engineering" ^. To this, one could add that here epigamia is not a con- 
cession, but an order, a form of forced exogamy in the hope that after six 
years it would feel like endogamy. Asander's plan was clear and not at 
all irrational. The creation of common public organs was not perceived 
as sufficient to establish a new community, which instead had to start in 
the homes of the citizens. However, the plan probably did not work out 
because it was too rational and did not take the human variable into 
account. This document also contains several other provisions that must 
have angered the locals. For example, it orders the Pidaseans to move 


12 The last edition of the text is in Bencivenni (2006) esp. ch. 6, with further biblio- 
graphy; van Bremen (2003) esp. 313-317 treats briefly the section of interest here. 

13 “So that they intermarry among each other, it shall not be permitted that a Latmian 
gives his daughter to a Latmian or that he takes a Latmian bride, nor shall a Pidasean do 
any of this, instead a Latmian shall marry a Pidasean and vice versa for six years". Dur- 
ing the 5th Arachne conference “Oikos and the Family" (Gothenburg 5-7 November 
2009) Agnieszka Kotlinska-Toma suggested that the length of 6 years for the application 
of forced intermarriage might have been related to the age of brides. In other words, 
assuming that the youngest marriageable age was 12, this 6 year-long applicable provi- 
sion should have influenced an entire generation. 

14 van Bremen (2003) 315. 
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physically not only into Latmos, but into the houses of the Latmians!5. 
One can imagine that the Latmians were not thrilled at the idea of stran- 
gers moving into their homes, let alone entering their families. Intermar- 
rying alone might shape a community but not produce a ‘sense’ of com- 
munity. 

Forced epigamia may often have occurred in sympoliteiai, but, to my 
knowledge, the inscription that testifies to the case of Latmos and Pidasa 
is the only direct piece of evidence we have. Other sympoliteia treaties 
show the attempt by dominant communities to curb the damage caused 
by intermarriage by limiting it to certain ethnic groups. In particular, 
I refer to the treaty between Miletos and Pidasa in the 180$, or that 
between Smyrna, Magnesia on the Sypilos and Palaimagnesia that dates 
to a year after 246 BC, in which Greek women of any origin could be 
married, but indigenous ones could not!6. This was a clear attempt to 
avoid mixing ethnic and cultural groups and in institutional terms this 
represents an ethnically limited use of intermarriage. 

Sympoliteia agreements are not the only ones that allow insight into 
the marital policy of a city, although they certainly reveal best how 
authorities used epigamia to intervene directly on the social structure of 
poleis. Other types of agreements reveal other aspects of its use. For 
example, scholars have stressed the connection between epigamia and 
another Hellenistic institution that is attested almost exclusively through 
epigraphic material, namely isopoliteia'’. With the latter, poleis would 
grant potential citizenship to each other in treaties that start appearing in 
greater number at the end of the fourth century BC and proliferate all over 
the oikoumene for the whole Hellenistic age to disappear rather abruptly 
at the end of the second century BC. The institution is found in its basic 
traits all over the Greek world, but texts seem to suggest that communi- 
ties understood and used it slightly differently!*. The connection between 
isopoliteia and epigamia is worth considering here, first of all because 
the evidence shows that this was not as “strong” as it is normally held to 
be. On the contrary, evidence suggests that their strong connection may 
actually be a modern interpretation. There is a discrepancy here: the 
overall number of isopoliteia treaties that contain epigamia is in fact 


15 On this see Saba (2007) 125-134. 

16 j Mil. I 149, on which see Gauthier (2001) 117-135; OGIS 229. 

17 The reference work on isopoliteia is still Gawantka (1975). 

18 I am working on a corpus collecting all evidence for isopoliteia that shows com- 
munities’ different use of this diplomatic tool. 
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very small, but scholarship tends to adopt the opposite view, maintaining 
that epigamia is often attested in isopoliteia treaties. 

Sympoliteia aside, in interstate treaties epigamia appears only 13 
times. Cretan communities established it among themselves seven times 
in the third and second centuries вс!; an additional Cretan text is the 
decree passed by Hierapytna for Magnesia on the Maeander that dates to 
the end of the third century Bc. In this text epigamia has been restored, 
but it is pretty well-founded”. From the Mainland only three texts sur- 
vive that attest to epigamia, although one of these is a restoration. Two 
of these documents come from the Peloponnese, the third from North- 
western Greece and all date to the third and second centuries?!. One 
inscription comes from Thasos (fourth century BC), but is too fragmen- 
tary to be useful??. Finally, only one document originates from Asia 
Minor, namely the unilateral grant of isopoliteia by Temnos for Teos, 
which dates to the end of the third or beginning of the second century 
BE”, 

The logical starting point for an investigation is Crete, since it is 
from this island that the most conspicuous group of documents comes. 
In his comprehensive work, Chaniotis repeatedly pointed out that on 
the island the right to intermarriage always appears with isopoliteia. 
This is accurate, but he made his observation within a discussion on 
Cretan documents only and this view could be misleading if taken out 
of context. 


19 The edition of reference is Chaniotis (1996) along with which I provide the stand- 
ard /C numbers. 

Chaniotis 14 (IC IILiii 1B) ca. 227/6 Bc. The document is fragmentary, but it is still 
clear that it contains isopoliteia between Hierapydna and the Arkades. No. 28 U/C Шап 
4) dates to shortly after 205 BC and testifies to isopoliteia between Hierapytna and Prian- 
sos; no. 35 (IC IILiii 6) end of the third / beginning of the second century BC, records а 
fragmentary grant of potential citizenship between Hierapydna and an unknown city. 
No. 59 alliance and isopoliteia between Hierapytna and Lato, 111/10 Bc; no. 60 IC Lviti 
9 alliance and isopoliteia between Lyttos and Olous 111/10; no. 61 IC I.xvi 5 friendship, 
alliance and isopoliteia between Lato and Olous 110/9 and 109/8 Bc. 

The seventh text was only published in 2008, Themelis & Matthaiou (2008) 209-216. 
The stone records an agreement between Eleutherna and Rhaukos dated to the end of the 
third century вс and in its final readable lines a grant of epigamia with Gortyn is cited. 

20 [C Ш. ЗС. 

?! IG IV? T 76 + 77 Troizen and Arsinoe, second century BC; IG V, 2 419; IPArk 28 
Phigaleia and Messene around 240 Bc; Syll.’ 211 (IG IX 1.1 3) Aitolians and Akarnani- 
ans ca. 262-235 Bc. 

2 [G XIL8 264 of unknown nature. 

23 Herrmann (1979) esp. 242-249 (ph.); SEG XXIX 1149. 
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Cretan cities made a very wide use of isopoliteia and pursued differ- 
ent goals with it”. It was indeed a fairly flexible tool that was not used 
‘solo’ at all times, but was very often associated with already stipulated 
alliances or within alliance and friendship treaties. This, in Chaniotis' 
view”, was meant to reinforce the relations among allies. Epigamia con- 
tributed to this end, because it helped to create extra-institutional ties by 
intervening in the very basic cell of society, the family. One additional 
point must be stressed: Cretan cities had always had the tendency to 
subscribe to more or less stable alliances, to the point that these were 
practically a daily affair. Although it is almost certain that they never all 
of them united in a league-type of alliance, there was a "tendency to 
federalism”, as scholarship has put it in the past’. 

To return to the inscriptions, I must observe that of the seven texts 
where epigamia appears, only three are treaties where isopoliteia 
figures as the core of the agreement — Chaniotis nos. 14, 28 and 35. 
The others are, instead, alliances to which potential citizenship is 
attached?". Moreover, of these three ‘isopoliteiai’, one (35) is too badly 
preserved to allow any statement; the one between Hierapytna and the 
Arkades (14) was considered by Chaniotis to be part of a pacification 
process and agreement for the members of an alliance tied to Gortyn. 
Finally, in its opening lines, the third (28), establishing isopoliteia 
between Hierapytna and Priansos, mentions an alliance with Gortyn and 


24 See Chaniotis (1996) 101-104. 

25 Chaniotis (1996) 104. 

26 Guizzi (2001) 363. Apparently not even the Cretan Koinon brought all Cretan cities 
together; on this Chaniotis (1999a) 287-299 with further bibliographical references. 

27 Chaniotis (1996) n. 59; 60; 61 are alliances or/and friendship treaties. 

No.14 was passed during the years when Gortyn and Knossos tried to unite all Cretan 
cities in an alliance, Polyb. 4.53.4. According to Chaniotis (1996) 221: "Der Vertrag 
zwischen Hierapydna und den Arkaden fügt sich móglicherweise in den Bemühungen um 
Vereinigung des knosischen und des gortynischen Bündnisses um 221 ein". No. 28 was 
clearly tied to an alliance treaty that Gortyn, Hierapydna and Priansos established shortly 
before, Chaniotis (1996) no. 27. Lines 5-12 of по. 28 testify to this too:... TÜdE 
соуёӨ&[уто Kai ovvev]|6ókncav 02061.01 "Iepanóxviot kai Прї@устот [$upévov]/ 
тес ëv Taig троблару®солс oxáüAdig iio te [tă кециёуол] | Гортоу1о1с kai "Tepa- 
тотуїО1с Kai тбл като xowov [Гортоуїо1с] | kai Teparvtviois kai Ipiavoiors koi 
ëv тбл pio [кої ovppal|yiat Kai SpKioig toig rpoygyovóot ëv tatas [aic 
móÀ)gouv] | кої ёлі tò yopar бл ёк@тєро1 Éyovteg kai кратоу[тєс тйу соу]|Өтүкоу 
E0evto ёс тоу návta ypóvov. Chaniotis (1996) no. 35 is too fragmentary, but he sug- 
gested that the second, unknown city subscribing to this agreement was possibly Biannos, 
because at the time Hierapydna tried to establish and define anew its boundaries with 
neighboring communities. 
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seems to be regulating territorial possessions — if not disputes — 
between the communities signing it. 

This overview of the nature of the Cretan evidence is intended to 
show that, even if it is true that isopoliteia and epigamia appear in the 
same documents, yet this is not the only point that brings these texts 
together. It would be more correct to say instead that potential citizen- 
ship and right of intermarriage were granted together in agreements that 
attempted to put an end to conflicts, to cement or initiate alliances. 

The last agreement that pertains to Cretan affairs is that with which 
Hierapytna also grants potential citizenship to Magnesia on the Maean- 
der. In lines 6-8 of this rather short and formulaic text we read: 


kai dv[alypaylat тӧс̧ кӧсрос̧ ёс стаАау Mbivav Méyvnoiv 
йтёл 10у кой tpoedpiav k[oi ényapiav] koi EvKtnow кої deiov 
Kai àvOponivov petoyùv ... 


The grant of epigamia is a restoration, although a pretty well founded 
one. In its opening, the document clearly states that the decree was 
passed in response to a Magnesian embassy sent to renew тйу лотріоу 
оїквтотат@ xai фіМоу. Finally the first lines allow for the assumption 
that this embassy made the same request to several cities on the island. 
As a matter of fact the text mentions honors to ‘Cretans’ in general and 
Hierapytna must have been only one of many cities to be visited. If one 
does not agree with Clay's view that this was a stop in Magnesia's 208 
BC quest”, then the motives for sending the embassy are hard to grasp. 
One should not forget the strong, or allegedly strong, tie Magnesia had, 
or built ad hoc, with Crete”, which was supposedly its mother city. Fic- 
titious colonial ties aside, another point of contact pertains to the fourth- 
century BC contributions in men that the island sent to Asia Minor, and 
of whom Magnesia tried unsuccessfully to get rid of in the second cen- 
tury BC?9, This is not the place to analyze in detail possible historical 
hypotheses, but just as a suggestion, one might assume that Magnesia 


?* Clay (1993) esp. 442 but the text would then be extremely generic. This thesis is 
hard to support. On the Magnesian quest see now Rigsby (1996) 179-279. 

29 See I. Magn. 17, and Merkelbach & Stauber (1998) esp. 180-186; /. Magn. 20 on 
which see Chaniotis (1999b) 51-69, with bibliography. 

30 [ refer to the mercenary contingents that are recorded in Milesian inscriptions from 
the second half of the fourth century Bc, /. Mil. 1.3 37 and others. See Petropoulou (1985) 
appendix no. 6 and 128-131; for the date see now P. Herrmann, /nschriften von Milet 
VI.1 (1997) and his Nachträge 160-165 where he updates Rehm's corpus. See also Cha- 
niotis (1996) 14. For a more specific analysis of the problems related to citizenship, and 
this case in particular, see the unsurpassed work by Savalli (1985) 387-431. As for the 
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was still trying to stop the continuous arrival of Cretans in Asia Minor, 
especially since in the past it had resulted in the replenishing of the 
armies of direct enemies. Be that as it may, what can safely be said is 
that in this case epigamia was granted as part of a standard Cretan text, 
where this concession was if not common at least not unheard of. 

The evidence from Asia Minor reveals a completely different picture 
since the right to intermarriage barely appears there. So far it is attested 
only once, in the case of Temnos and Тео$?!. In this agreement Temnos 
gave a unilateral grant of potential citizenship to Teos, and, as Gawantka 
suggested, it must have expected reciprocation??, The current knowledge 
of Temnos' history and archaeology is limited, but scholarship has 
pointed out that this city had relations with bigger and relatively impor- 
tant communities in its vicinity??. Also, this Temnian decree for Teos is 
by no means a typical Microasiatic isopoliteia document?*. What is unu- 


Magnesian attempt to get rid of these Cretans see now Ager (1996) no. 127 and Magnetto 
(1997) no. 43 with a different historical interpretation. 

31 See Herrmann (1979) 242-249 (ph.); SEG XXIX 1149. 

? See Gawantka (1975) 214, nr. 39. 

33 Rigsby (19966) esp. 254-255. For the citizenship ad personam for individuals from 
Elaia and Sardis see Robert (1969) 436-442, dating to the third century Bc. For the isopo- 
liteia with Teos see Herrmann (1979), for that with Pergamon see A.v.P. УШ.1 5. To the 
third century Bc belongs the Temnian decree that responds to the honors that the city of 
Smyrna gave to Temnos and three of its citizens for ransoming Smyrnean citizens see 
Bielman (1994) no. 35, and also Robert (1937) ch. IV. Finally, two documents that con- 
tain an arbitration between Klazomenai and Temnos that date to the first half of the sec- 
ond century Bc, Herrmann (1979) 249-271, SEG XXIX 1130 and 1130 bis, McCabe Kla- 
zomenai 3 and 4. Twice, individuals from Temnos were honored, McCabe Kolophon 8, 
third century BC?, and in a text from Ilion, /K 3, 40, 3rd Bc. The latter reports honors for 
a Diaphenes son of Polles who, lines 2-3, àtorpiBov ларо vot BaoU.ei. However, it is 
not known to which king the inscription refers. 

34 Herrmann (1979) 242-249 (ph.): [ 6 | NAY[ ]INEXEI ] | [xpeloBevtoi édety- 
Өпсоу Latv[pog ZeotXov, ... Өє]|[нїс] Avoiov, “Hpoysitav "A0nvato[o ] | [51] 
yvóc0n tod офтоб unvòg ёкттү[1 95, yvóun cul[1oó]yov: ётє1бтү Tntov otv koi 
eovó[ov óvtov xai ovy]|[yev]Ov tod fuetépou бтїною xai xoAA[üc ёт1їбєїёєїс тє]/ 
[rounuévov тўс TPG тђу холлу fiiv e[dvoiag ёуўфісотој] | [6 8]i]uoc eioknpoóo- 
oba тӧу бтїноу tov Tn[tov siç tposdpiav] | [ka]i otepavodobar ypvoai otegóvot 
èv toic dly@®ow otic &]|[ri]teA.ei ó 8fjuog tH тє Атоубсот Kai toig Васл [e ]0[ouv, 
tpove]lvonkev dì xai лєрї тфу üXXov qu.av[0]pónov, ka[Aog бё] | Éxov gotiv 
кдколодоу тоїс TPOEWNElLop]évolig efiv[ot xoAu|cetav Tntoi nap’ fuiv 6266x- 
Өол тїї BoA коі óñuou ei]|vat nxoAiwsíav Tníow £v Tipvor ёф ioni к]ої 
dpotat [kai petovoi]av ravtov Фу Kai toig @ААо1с roA(tai péteotiv, Eiva[t] dè 
xai | yñç кої oikiag ёүкттүоту kai émvy[o]uíav ta[p] fjpiv (Тос koi Sirkas 
tpodikovg Kai àv Bovinta 6 Туос émuA[n]povo0gi mi тђу quañv 
&nuAmpo0fivat adtov ónó тфу tuo[6]/yov' (vo, бё Kai Trjtot sióño@otv ттүу тоб 
бїїноо прос aditods edvoiav, ünootsiAat бё ко<і> mpeofseutüg тос 
é[ne]|Aevoopévovg ёлї tiv ékkAnoiav kai лараколёсоут[ос] | kai Tntouc tiv 
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sual for this area are the interstate concessions of epigamia and enktesis 
which were more commonly granted ad personam. In this respect, the 
honorary decree that Temnos passed for Menekrates son of Attalos from 
Sardis in the second century BC is exemplary in that it states that 


Sedoy0a1 tit DovAT]t kai то. lue 60660001 Mevexpatnt [то] 
Àurmav кої үйс kai оікіос ёүкттүоту kai TOV Ао1лтФу pe[rovoíav 
кјодблер toig GAAoIc noA[sitatg; kA]npooat dè adtòv Kai ёлі 
[pvAny ... 
The language is very similar to that of the Temnos' decree for Teos, 
which is unusual?. But this is only an incidental observation and it 
would be difficult to formulate a hypothesis based on it. Temnos is too 
little known and drawing too sweeping conclusions from a handful of 
references is methodologically questionable. Still, a tentatively sugges- 
tion may be that this isopoliteia had been granted following the example 
of the practice of the grants ad personam, for this reason we find other- 
wise rather uncommon — at least in Asia Minor — concessions attached, 
such as property rights and epigamia. 

On the Mainland epigamia appears three times, twice in the Pelopon- 
nese and once in Northwestern Greece?*. In two cases the agreements 
contain isopoliteia, but, more significantly, all three documents share 
another characteristic: all of them were attempting to solve, whether 
preemptively or not, border disputes between communities, which were 
either themselves koina, were part of one, or had a relation of alliance or 
friendship with one. 

W. Peek recognized IG IV? I 76 + 77 as parts of the same inscription 
(Ager no. 63). This records the attempt to regulate the status and use of 
common land between the Eastern Peloponnese communities of Troizen 
and Methone/Arsinoe in an unspecified year of Ptolemy IV's reign (164- 
146 BC). At the time, Troizen was a member of the Achaean League, 
while Arsinoe, as the name suggests, was under Ptolemaic influence/ 
control”. Although the text is fragmentary, the matter pertaining to the 


айттуу atpnow &xeiw npóc civ fiuevépa[v] | холлу. tpeoRevtaì &9s(y0noav Latvpog 
Zairov, [...] | Өєшс Avotov, “Hpoyeitov "A0nvatov. 

35 See supra Gawantka and Chaniotis for the language of isopolity. 

36 Troizen and Arsinoe IG IV2.1 76 + 77 where, however, epigamia is completely 
restored; Phigalea and Messene, IG V.2 419; IPArk 28; Aitolians and Akarnanians, /G 
IX, Р.1 3; StV Ш 480 that, however, also testify to a peculiar alliance on which see 
Scholten (2000), esp. chap. 2. 

37 Harter-Uibopuu (1998) no. 12. 
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land emerges clearly along with a testimony to the suspension of all 
diplomatic relations in the contested area. This apparently made those 
who worked and resided in it easy targets for retaliation, which called 
for a quick solution. Athenian ambassadors were the neutral party pre- 
sent and in lines 50-52 we read: 


[... тйс è’ &myapitag Kai тйс 6° ёүктасє1]с ónópys[w] 
тот” GAAGAOLG el; бйлауто тоу ypóvov...] 


EKATEPOIG 


on which Harter-Uibopuu commented: “Dadurch sollten die Beziehun- 
gen gefestigt und der Handelsverkehr erleichtert werden”**. The section 
is plausibly, but heavily restored. If these restorations are sound, Harter 
is right in stressing the diplomatic value of these provisions. Already the 
geographical contiguity of the two cities makes it plausible that matri- 
monial unions took place, but the inscription suggests that the main goal 
was the patching up of a difficult situation, not the promoting of mixed 
marriages. If it was granted, epigamia was a diplomatic means to cool 
down a potentially explosive situation. 

In the Southwestern part of the Peloponnese another agreement con- 
taining epigamia was stipulated around 240 Bc between Phigalea and 
Messene. Just as in the agreement between Troizen-Arsinoe, with this 
document Phigalea and Messene were trying to regulate the use of com- 
mon land? . In lines 13-15, they agreed to cultivate together the land in 
question together in an acknowledgment of the status quo. In this event 
it was not possible to solve the dispute once and for all, however, as a 


38 Harter-Uibopuu (1998) 106. 

39 Phigalea and Messene, IG V.2 419; IPArk 28: [gres napayevouevoh tpeopelv] 
tai кої diaA|[AaKtai? mapa тфу Aivo]XAov Тїнолос, KAeératpoc, | [....... TO TE 
\йф\с]н@ то napa тфу AitoXóv йл|[ёбокау (4) kai adtoi] dieAéyovto Spore xoig 
èv tð wagioopatt, déhovres óuako60ñusv mori тфј[с Фол ос, соул]ороутес dè 
xai tov éMuaAgiag | [лорғАӨбутоу] Өарокібос̧, "Ovónavópoc, “Avgpipal|[yos, 
(O) ]1бас, "'Op8oXaí6ac, Кратолиёутс, Til[......... , Дјарбретос тй adtà à&iov, 
edoËe ta | [xóXet tă М]есоуіоу, quev toig Meocaviors xo|[i toig dia]A£otc 
ioonoAiteiav kai &nvyapía|[v moti GAA]GAMs (12) rorńoacða бё кої covBoXàv d/ 
[улер бокєї] йуфотёролс taig toAéotg тйу dè x|Hx1ópov? raprjiteodar ёкатё- 
poc, tóc te Mecavial[s kai tao di]aA&ac, кадфс кої убу capritéueda. | (16) [со 
dé ка GAAJa (23 ӧролоүйсоџес тот” @АА@Лос, dpol[oar буфотёр]ос̧, xai otóXag 
катаӨёсбӨол v тоїс | [iepoic, ónei к]о бокеї йуфотёролс tais roAéo|[tc. si dé xa pr] 
&u]uévovtt oi Фолс ëv тда Фол (20) tù nòt тос М]есоуіос kai AitoXóc, 
йкорос [сото &8e å ópoXo]yta. ёбобе бё xai тоїс diaA&[o]|[ig xoteiv ka” à oli 
Meooúvuou ёуафібоут[о. ópk]|[oc Meocavitov ópv]óo Aia "I€opóxav, "Hpalv .... | 
|... ov kai Dems ópki[og návtaç 1] 
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later very fragmentary inscription testifies“. This does not bear directly 
on the issue under examination, but shows that the focus was on this 
land both times. In the third century BC, the Aitolians, lines 2 and 20, 
brokered the agreement. They mediated between parties along with Mes- 
senian and Phigalean representatives to reach an agreement, lines 1-9. 
To this follows Messene's decision, lines 10-15, which is articulated as 
follows: lines 10-12 record reciprocal grants of isopoliteia and epiga- 
mia, which were subject to a symbolan that had to be stipulated by both 
cities, lines 12-13, otherwise the agreement would be void. Lines 13-15 
report the decision to continue using the common land as before. Lines 
16-19 contain provisions for the setting up of copies of the inscription, 
along with a still debated clause on the relations among the three parties 
involved. Lines 19-21 state that the agreement would no longer be appli- 
cable if the Phigaleans did not keep their philia with Messene and the 
Aitolians. Finally, the last lines preserve Phigalea's agreement to com- 
ply with the terms and the beginning of an oath. 

This text is extremely rich and while it contains isopoliteia, to define 
it merely as a potential citizenship agreement would be a misrepresenta- 
tion: here isopolity is on the same level as epigamia and is only a part 
of a more comprehensive agreement. This is not to deny the existence of 
a connection between intermarriage and potential citizenship*', which 
are conceptually similar since they grant access to privileged statuses 
that might make genuine integration possible into a community. Yet, in 
this case they are used as diplomatic tools to favor good relations and 
*cool down' potentially explosive situations; also, they are not listed in 
a hierarchical or dependency order. 

Before moving on to the last text from the Mainland, I must stress that 
(1) territorial disputes were at the heart of the last agreement and that (2) 
a league was involved. Scholars seem to agree that neither Messene nor 
Phigaleia were members of the Aitolian koinon when they tried to settle 
their differences. At some level, however, the koinon was involved, 
since the agreement assumes that there was a relation of philia and that 
its interruption would have caused the agreement to be void. 

The last treaty from the Mainland that lists a grant of epigamia is that 
establishing ovvOrixa кої ouuuayia between two koina, namely 


4 IG V.1 1430, after 190 вс. 

^! A grant of isopolity did not automatically include all citizenship rights, because it 
was only potential, not actual citizenship. For this reason additional grants appear that 
could be used by all. 
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between Aitolians and Akarnanians, in the mid-third century Bc”. His- 
torically and diplomatically, this treaty is somewhat of a riddle that is 
still being discussed?. The agreement is indeed unusual for two tradi- 
tional enemies. It must have been short lived and signed under very spe- 
cific historical circumstances, such as the weakening of Epirus and the 
increasing threat of Macedonia“. Lines 25-40 testify to a delicate situa- 
tion too with their defensive clauses and the prescription that the two 
states had to provide reciprocal military aid. 

The first part of the document is of greater interest here: after a short 
preamble, the two leagues established peace and friendship (lines 4-5) 
on which followed the definition of boundaries (lines 5-11). Finally, 
lines 13 to 15 list grants of epigamia, enktesis and politeia (isopoliteia)*. 
According to Scholten, especially the first two concessions are relatively 
uninteresting because “standard for the era." ^ This is a rather generic 
and not completely accurate observation, for epigamia was not com- 
mon: Scholten too could only refer to the two other treaties I have 
examined here as parallels*’. 

More to the point is a comment by Daverio-Rocchi who, writing on 
the agreement between Phigalea and Messene, noted that isopoliteia and 
boundary disputes are found together only in this case and in the agree- 
ment between Aitolia and Akarnania#. One could also observe that in 
both instances epigamia is granted as well. Also, the right to intermar- 
riage may have appeared on a third boundary dispute text, that between 
Troizen and Arsinoe, where it is restored, but in this document certainly 
no reference to potential citizenship appears. Three cases, one of which 
is uncertain, are not enough to make a strong case, but they are sufficient 


42 Syll? 211 (IG IX Р.І 3). 

55 See now Scholten (2000) esp. ch. 2 and the appendix on the chronology against 
Grainger who tried to re-date the text; also Klaffenbach (1955) 46-51 for the dating and 
history. 

4 For the historical background to this text see Scholten (2000) 78-83. 

5 IG IX, P.1 3; StV III 480. covOrjka xai ovppayia | Аітоћлоїс kai "Akxapvávoic. 
| &ya081 тохол. ovvOrKa AivoXoic kai "Akapvávotg ópóXoyog siphvav (43 | sipev 
Kai puaiav rot’ @АА@ЛАоос, piAovs ёбутас каї социбҳоос dualta tòu névta x póvov, 
Spia Exovtas тйс хфрос tov “Aysr@rov notap|ov йур. Ө@Ааессау`... | (113... sipev 
dè xai &nvyaptav mot’ 0)ÀAGÀ)ouç kai ү|йс ёүкттүсту TOI тє Aitor ëv "Akapvaviat 
кої тбл "Akapvüvi èv Аітоћол кої | toditav eipe|v tov AîtoAòv ëv "Akapvaviat 
Kai тоу "Akapvàva v <A>itwAiat (ooy kai porov ... 

46 Scholten (2000) esp. 79. 

47 Scholten (2000) 79, n. 70. 

48 Daverio Rocchi (1988) 163. 
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to formulate a hypothesis. One idea might be that from the diplomatic 
point of view intermarriage was perceived as a more effective measure 
than isopoliteia in calming down difficult neighbor-relations and for this 
reason was used relatively often to help to settle boundary disputes. 

Finally, with the exception of Asia Minor, all the cases that I have 
treated here share another common trait, namely the majority of the 
communities that employed epigamia were tied in some way to leagues 
or, in Crete, to the idea of ‘federal tendency' for its cities. This probably 
did not happen by chance. It may be useful to recall that Larsen pointed 
out in 1968 already that leagues must have had a system in place that 
allowed intermarriage among citizens of different cities as long as these 
were League members. This does not mean that epigamia was used 
only by leagues, but could signify that, as an interstate diplomatic tool, 
it was widely adopted by communities that were already familiar with it. 

This brief review of the available evidence for epigamia in interstate 
treaties has revealed two sides of its use: a negative one (sympoliteia) 
that shows how communities tried to limit — or force — intermarriage 
options between old and new members of a given polis, in the attempt to 
create a more or less artificial, new community; and a second side, that 
of its diplomatic use, which in contrast could be defined as “positive”. 
Here epigamia is conceived as an auxiliary tool to help solve conflicts or 
to cement alliances. Also, if it is true that these documents contain 
reference to potential citizenship alongside the right to intermarriage, 
there is no positive evidence for establishing a cause-effect or a hierar- 
chical type of relation. Instead the two concessions appear back-to-back 
in lists of grants and are not subordinated to each other. Finally, epiga- 
mia is commonly found in interstate agreements signed by federal states 
or their affiliated members. This allows for the assumption that their 
familiarity with this tool prompted them to adopt it. 


Ludwig-Maximilians-Universitàt München Sara SABA 
Historisches Seminar sara.saba@lrz.uni-muenchen.de 
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49 See Larsen (1968) esp. the introduction xviii-xix where he also stressed that the 
evidence comes mainly from the Roman period, which suggests caution should be 
applied. 

50 In the fourth century BC the tyrant of Syracuse Dionysios used it to secure for him- 
self the loyalty of Messina and Reghion, see Diod. 14.44. 
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SOLDIERS, ROMAN CITIZENS, 
AND LATIN COLONISTS IN MID-REPUBLICAN ITALY 


Abstract: As the investigation of mobility to and from Latin colonies 
before and after the Hannibalic War shows, citizenship was not yet 
the bone of contention in the mid-republic that it would be during the 
decades before the Social War. In the third century Bc the Roman 
authorities attached little meaning to Roman citizenship, let alone 
guarded its exclusiveness. Ethnic identity was not an issue in Roman 
policies, which centered around the issue of military manpower. 
Neither ethnic identity nor citizenship were a great obstacle to mobil- 
ity. Mobility was no problem, as long as it did not threaten Roman 
military manpower. Before the Hannibalic War the Latin colonies 
were manned by settlers from the propertied classes, probably veter- 
ans from recent wars who were given a piece of land in a Latin colony 
after discharge. Did Latins and socii participate on equal footing with 
citizens in the colonization scheme? From the Latin War onwards the 
Latin colonies were settled by Roman citizens — both optimo iure 
and sine suffragio — and Latins. On occasion people from beyond 
this group were incorporated in a newly founded colony. Socii prob- 
ably became enrolled in Latin colonies at some point during the sec- 
ond half of the third century BC, when their troops had become a 
structural part of the Roman army. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Social War has strongly influenced views on citizenship in the cen- 
turies preceding this struggle. The Social War arose out of a conflict 
between Roman statesmen and allied leaders about the rights of Latins 
and socii. It would be simplistic to say that the Social War was fought 
over Roman citizenship, if only because not all socii fought against 
Rome, and none of the Latin colonies except Venusia. There must have 
been an added reason that explains why some Latins and allies revolted 
and others did not. Moreover, Roman citizenship did not bring by itself 
any higher social status or material well-being. Nevertheless, as the 
political conflicts before, during, and after the war show, at the core of 
the issue was Roman citizenship. The leaders of those communities that 
eventually went to war with Rome felt grievances that they thought 
would be solved by Roman citizen rights. Our sources may have dis- 
torted the complexity of the causality of the Social War by concentrating 
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too much on the issue of Roman citizenship, but they were not com- 
pletely wrong. The fact that the revolting communities rallied behind an 
Italian identity does not disprove this view. The creation and highlight- 
ing of something the opponents of Rome had in common was a natural, 
possibly even necessary, response to the outbreak of the conflict. Once 
they were fighting against Rome, their only option was to devise an 
alternative for Rome, but this was not the goal the rebels had in mind 
when their struggle began. The proposals made by Roman politicians in 
the decades before the Social War, the measures taken during the war, 
and the conflicts arising over the implementations of these measures 
show that at the time Roman citizenship was an important issue to many 
people of different social, political and ethnic backgrounds!. 

This article investigates the extent and nature of mobility to and from 
Latin colonies and the consequences for Roman and Latin manpower. I 
want to argue that in the first half of the second century Bc citizenship 
was not yet the bone of contention that it would be during the decades 
before the Social War. In the third century Bc the Roman authorities 
attached little meaning to Roman citizenship, let alone guarded its exclu- 
siveness. Mobility was no problem, as long as it did not threaten Roman 
military manpower. 


ASSIDUI AND PROLETARIANS AS COLONISTS BEFORE THE HANNIBALIC WAR 


In order to understand the impact of the colonization scheme, the first 
question one has to answer is: who were being settled in Latin colonies? 
The assumption is sometimes made that the grant of land to colonists or 
individual settlers was primarily intended to benefit the proletarians?. 
This idea may stem from late-republican schemes to settle poor citizens 
in overseas colonies or on land in Italy. Julius Caesar's distribution of 
public land in the ager Campanus granted plots to landless poor with at 
least three children, but we have no reason to believe that an aspect of 
“social benefit” played a major role in any of the earlier schemes. Accord- 
ing to Livy 5.30.8, it was hoped that the distribution of the ager Veien- 
tanus in 393 Bc would induce people to have more children, but this is 


! [n general, Sherwin-White (1973) 134-149, 214-218; Galsterer (1976) 152-204; 
Gabba (1976) 70-130; Brunt (1988) 93-143; Gabba (1994) 104-128; Pobjoy (2000) 187- 
211; Patterson (2006) 606-616. 

2 Thus, Salmon (1969) esp. 55f; Rosenstein (2004) 185. 
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undoubtedly a projection of much later ideas. In 334 вс Cales was 
founded; according to Livy it was founded in order to placate the plebsì. 
Again, we cannot be sure to what degree late-republican elements were 
projected into the past. The overcrowding of Rome by multitudes of 
poor people who lived off the state’s grain dole and who contributed to 
social unrest was an issue in the first century BC, but not yet in the mid- 
republic*. 

Giving land to proletarians indirectly increased the number of Roman 
heavy infantry, since granting land to proletarians made them propertied 
citizens (assidui) who were liable to serve in the legions. However, we 
have no evidence suggesting that this was the main motivation behind 
the colonization scheme before the Gracchi. Ti. Gracchus is said to have 
been stirred by worries about depleting numbers of soldiers, and he 
probably intended to increase the number of soldiers by turning proletar- 
ians into assidui’. 

In at least one important respect the Gracchan schemes cannot be 
compared to the colonization of the mid-republic. Unlike the Gracchan 
plans, the earlier colonization was largely governed by military consid- 
erations. This is clearly suggested by the location of the colonies founded 
in the fourth and third centuries BC. Maybe we should not attach too 
much value to Cicero's remark about colonies as propugnacula imperii, 
but it is clear that early third-century colonies in Samnite or Lucanian 
territory were not just land granting schemes. Viritane distribution of 
land was different in the sense that it lacked a strongpoint and thus did 
not serve the same strategic purpose. The point is that the strategic pur- 
pose of the Latin colonies was only served by the settlement of people 
from the propertied classes who had experience in the heavy infantry 
and not by the settlement of proletarians who had at best served in the 
fleet or as non-combatants in the army. No such argument applies to 
viritane distribution of land, which may have benefited proletarians. 

The argument that land distributions stimulated the number of assidui 
still applies. The Roman authorities were undoubtedly aware of the fall 
in status that threatened the offspring of farmers with too many sons. 
Giving land to assidui ensured that they remained assidui. In other 
words, in a situation of population growth assigning land to assidui 
helped to avoid that their families plunged into proletarian status. 


3 Livy 8.16.14. Also Velleius Paterculus 1.14.3. 
4 Suet., Jul. 20.3. Thus, Salmon (1969) 115. Rejected by Bradley (2006) 170. 
5 Rathbone (2003) 136f; Ligt (2007a) 119; Ligt (2007b) 4. 
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In my view, settlers in the Latin colonies were generally veterans 
from the Roman army. During the mid-Republic land was seen as one of 
the major spoils of war, and therefore Brunt rightly stated that “victories 
often led to distributions of land of which the beneficiaries were proba- 
bly the soldiers who had won the battles." Proletarians did participate 
in war, but in a much less significant capacity than the assidui who 
formed the core of the Roman army. Hence, the soldiers serving in the 
legions, not the proletarians, were the most natural beneficiaries of the 
distribution of ager publicus. 

This hypothesis is difficult to prove, since the sources on colonies 
before the year 200 Bc never explicitly mention veterans. It is only from 
the end of the Hannibalic War onwards that our evidence confirms the 
hypothesis that it was mainly veterans who were settled in the Latin 
colonies. Colonists in Frentinum (193 BC), Vibo (192 BC), Bononia (189 
BC), and Aquileia (181 BC) are explicitly identified as pedites, centuri- 
ones or equites’. The fact that in the later cases the rank of centurion is 
included and that the division in ranks is the same as in the distribution 
of money to veterans supports the thesis that the colonists had been vet- 
erans, and that their former military rank determined the size of the plot 
that was granted to themë. It may be added that excavations near the 
forum of Cosa (founded in 273 BC) reveal “houses for two classes of 
colonists, some of whom received plots exactly twice as large as the 
others”?. This may suggest that already at the founding of Cosa a dis- 
tinction was made between ranks of colonists. Nearly 15,000 veterans 
were settled in these four colonies. The settlement of Scipio's veterans 
from the campaigns in Spain and Africa points in the same direction. 
Livy tells us that in 201 Bc the Senate decided that the urban praetor 
should appoint a commission to supervise the measuring and division of 
public land in Samnium and Apulia on behalf of Scipio's veterans. Later 
he adds that each veteran was offered 2 iugera for each year that he 
served in Spain or Africa. On estimate some 40,000 veterans were 


6 Brunt (1971) 392. Salmon (1969) 15: as far as proletarians profited, it was not the 
main aim of colonization. 

7 This distinction is explained by Galsterer (1976) 48 as reflecting the need to create 
property classes in the new community. 

* A list of distributions of money, with references, is given by Brunt (1971) 394. 

? I do not see a compelling reason to date these houses to the time of the reinforce- 
ment of the colony at the beginning of the second century BC, as suggested by Fentress 
(2000) 15-18. 
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involved!?, However, apparently not all of them accepted the offer, since 
part of Scipio's veterans signed up for the Second Macedonian War 
(200-197 BC). The point is that Roman veterans were settled on public 
land. That they were not settled in colonies does not matter: at the end 
of the Hannibalic War the Senate probably saw no reason to found new 
military strongholds in Samnium and Apulia!!. 

The military context of the founding of colonies even before the Han- 
nibalic War is suggested by the fact that colonists marched to the site of 
Latin colonies in military formation, and also that the term used for 
‘signing up’ for a colony — conscribere — is the same as used for the 
enrolment of troops". Moreover, Fentress observes that the Latin colony 
of Cosa resembled a hierarchically organized military сатр!?. Of course, 
the name coloni suggests that the settlers were primarily seen as farmers, 
but in early Roman society farmers and soldiers were hardly distinguish- 
able: generally soldiers were farmers, and farmers did their duty as citi- 
zens by serving as soldiers. The term colonus for these settlers does 
show that the receipt of land in order to farm was an essential element 
of the founding of colonies". 

In short, it seems most likely that also before the Hannibalic War the 
Latin colonies were mostly settled by veterans. This is not to say that all 
veterans received land. An estimated 240,000 soldiers served in the 
Roman army between 298-218 BC, while only just above 60,000 colo- 
nists were settled in Latin colonies!5. Clearly only a minority of all vet- 
erans received land, but at certain times, when many colonies were 
founded within a short period, a majority of soldiers may have been 
settled in Latin colonies. Most soldiers entered military service as unmar- 
ried men, who did not yet own their own farm! 6, and it may be that in 
this way many soldiers gained access to a farm and to the means to sup- 
port a family after discharge. 


10 Brunt (1971) 70 n. 1. 

!! Cf. Broadhead (2007) 155: “an early, and for the moment isolated, example". 

12 Salmon (1969) 24. He also points out that “colonists are usually described in mili- 
tary terms" (166 n. 9). On the terminology, see Hantos (1983) 122 n. 1; Broadhead 
(2007) 153. Velleius Paterculus 1.15.1 equates colonists with soldiers when writing about 
a shortage of settlers, and thus soldiers, during the Hannibalic War. 

13 Fentress (2000) 18. 

4 Pelgrom (2008) shows that this need not have involved the even distribution of 
equally sized blocks of land that is associated with centuriation. 

!5 Rosenstein (2004) 60. 

16 Rosenstein (2004) 81ff. 
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The differences in status seem to be reflected in Livy's terminology in 
his notices on the founding of colonies in the second century BC. Apart 
from the general term coloni, he refers to familiae, homines or the mili- 
tary ranks of pedites and equites: 


LIVY YEAR STATUS TERMINOLOGY 

32.29.3-4 198 вс citizen familiae 

34.45.1-5 194 Bc citizen hominess 

35.9.7-8 193 Bc Latin pedites, equites 

35.40.5-6 192 Bc Latin pedites, equites 

37.46.0ff 190 Bc Latin (suppl) ^ familiae 

37.57.7-8 190 Bc Latin pedites, equites 

39.55.5-9 183 BC citizen hominess 

40.34.2-4 181 Bc Latin pedites, equites, centurions 
43.17.1 169 Bc Latin (suppl) familiae 


The consistency with which Livy uses the various terms is significant. 
Military ranks are exclusively used for the founding of Latin colonies. 
Supplements were probably not veterans, as is shown by the example of 
Cosa in 197 BC, when allies from all over Italy were eligible to enroll as 
long as they had not fought on Hannibal's side. Moreover, one would 
also not expect the discharge of veterans during the War against Antio- 
chus III or the Third Macedonian War. The main point is that familiae is 
never used in a context in which one would expect veterans as colonists, 
which nicely fits the idea that veterans were mostly unmarried men. 

In short, there is little reason to believe that most beneficiaries in 
Latin colonies had been the landless poor!’. The situation is different for 
citizen colonies, but all in all these involved only some 2,400 settlers 


17 Salmon (1969) 24 argues that citizens could be forced to settle in Roman, but not 
in Latin colonies. If true, this may point to a difference in status between settlers in both 
types of colonies. That colonists to Latin colonies could not be forced is undisputed (see 
also ibid. 168 n. 26). Salmon cites no evidence for his hypothesis concerning Roman 
colonies, but he may be thinking of Cicero, Dom. 78, where it is said that no citizen could 
be forced to settle in a Latin colony, but had to enlist voluntarily. We cannot infer from 
this passage that conscription was allowed for Roman colonies. Cicero gives the above 
statement as an example of the principle that citizenship could not be taken from a citizen 
against his will. By definition settlement in Roman colonies would not involve loss of 
Roman citizenship and was thus not relevant to Cicero. As my colleague Simon North- 
wood pointed out, the only example in the extant sources of enforced enlistment pertains 
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before the Hannibalic War!?. The small plots of two iugera granted in 
citizen colonies probably indicate that the settlers were generally prole- 
tarians!?. This is no coincidence: the military purpose of these colonies 
was best served by the proletarian status of the colonists. Before the 
Hannibalic War colonies of Roman citizens were maritime colonies: 
their purpose was to guard the sea-coast??. The colonists’ role as guards 
of the coast required neither much military experience nor the expensive 
equipment of an infantryman. Because these settlers fulfilled their mili- 
tary role by being present in their colony, they were prohibited to leave 
the colony for more than 30 days. If the colonists had been assidui they 
would have been mobilized into the legions. Therefore, colonists in mar- 
itime colonies could not be given large plots of land, because their duty 
as coastal guards required that the colonists had proletarian status. 

We may conclude that before the Hannibalic War the Latin colonies 
were manned by settlers from the propertied classes, probably veterans 
from recent wars who were given a piece of land in a Latin colony after 
discharge. 


ASSIDUI AND PROLETARIANS AS COLONISTS AFTER THE HANNIBALIC WAR 


The situation was significantly changed by the Hannibalic War. At the 
start of the second century вс Italy emerged from a decade and a half of 


to the colony of Velitrae, founded in 492 Bc, but this colony was of Latin, not Roman, 
status (Dion. Hal. 7.13.4-5). Salmon's hypothesis seems unfounded. 

18 Le. 300 settlers each to eight colonies. See also Broadhead (2007) 151. 

19 Rathbone (2003) 141 argues that the “miniscule and dispersed allotments of two to 
four iugera only make sense as bonuses to citizens who already owned land (access to 
ager publicus is a red herring), and that the recipients must often have sold or exchanged 
them". Three objections: (1) Rathbone's rejection of the commonly accepted theory that 
settlers used ager publicus owes much to his unproven theory that ager publicus became 
a significant category of land only in the third century Bc. He rightly argues that most 
conquered land was rapidly turned into private land. However, Roman colonies may have 
been the main exception, precisely because ager publicus had a special use there. (2) Set- 
tlers in Roman colonies were limited in their movements. This is confirmed for the time 
of the Hannibalic War (Livy 27.38.5), but it is likely that the same rules applied from the 
start. Hence, settlers could not sell their plots and move away (at least, they were not sup- 
posed to do so). (3) If the purpose was to reward veterans with land, one did not need to 
found a colony. 

20 Hantos (1983) 130-131. Disputed by Galsterer (1976) 43ff. It is not impossible that 
some Roman colonies served other purposes as well. Mason (1992) 75-87; Broadhead 
(2007) 152. 
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intensive fighting, devastations and wartime disruption. The urban popu- 
lace and refugees probably died in huge numbers from infectious dis- 
eases, whose impact was increased by malnutrition, poor housing condi- 
tions and wartime mobility2!. The disruption continued after the 
pacification of Italy: disloyal allies were punished by the annexation of 
large tracts of their territories. From the point of view of the coloniza- 
tion, the Hannibalic War resulted in three important changes: first, the 
population decline temporarily changed the relative value of land and 
labor. Second, the war started a period of more than half a century of 
very high mobilization rates among Romans, Latins and allies. Third, 
after the war Rome could feel secure in its hold of Italy. 

The evidence on colonization offers clear indications of population 
decline in Italy??. During and after the Hannibalic War, several colonies 
complained about loss of manpower and some colonies received new 
settlers to replenish their numbers?. Regarding Castrum Frentinum, 
founded in 193 Bc, Livy remarks on the small number of colonists com- 
pared to the available land. Rather than offering even larger land allot- 
ments, Livy writes, it was decided to keep part of the land in reserve for 
later occasions. The abundance of public land is also reflected in the 
settlement of 40,000 Ligurians (including women and children) on con- 
fiscated land in Samnium in 180 BC". Hence, the colonies of the early 
second century BC reflect conditions in which land had become plentiful, 
but people scarce. Colonies had to be made more attractive to prospec- 
tive settlers either by giving the colonists Roman citizenship when in 
previous times they would have received Latin citizenship, or by giving 
them exceptionally large plots. In Frentinum (193 BC) settlers of infantry 
status received 20 iugera, while those of cavalry status received 40 
iugera. In Vibo (192 BC) it was 15 iugera for the infantry and 30 for the 
cavalry, but in subsequent years plots increased significantly: in Bono- 
nia (189) 50 and 70 iugera; in Aquileia (181 BC) 50 and 140 iugera 
respectively”. Undoubtedly other considerations also played a role, such 
as the distance and isolation of a colony such as Aquileia. Nevertheless, 


?! Erdkamp (1998) 270ff. 

? Salmon (1969) 95ff; Bringmann (1985) 12f; Erdkamp (1998) 289ff. 

23 Livy 27.9.5ff. Supplements between 200 and 197 Bc: Livy 31.49.6 (Venusia); 
32.2.6f (Narnia); 32.2.7, 33.24.8f (Cosa); 32.7.3 (Castra). 

24 Livy 40.38.3. Broadhead (2000) 152: 40,000 men. Only eight years later, Ligurians 
received arable land in Transpadana (Livy 42.22.6). 

25 Livy 35.9.7f; 35.40.5f; 37.57.7; 40.34.2. 
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the very large plots assigned to veterans in these colonies can best be 
explained by the circumstances just after the Hannibalic War and by the 
precedents that were thus created. 

At the same time as plots of 50 iugera were granted to veterans of 
infantry status, the authorities assigned no more than 5 or 10 iugera to 
colonists in Potentia, Pisaurum (both 184 Bc), Mutina, Parma (both 183 
BC), and Graviscae (181 BC). In addition, land was given to individual 
settlers in Cisalpine Gaul and Liguria in 173 Bc. On this occasion Roman 
citizens received 10 iugera, allies (socii) 3 iugera. It seems likely that 
the relatively small grants of 5-10 iugera in these colonies were intended 
not for veterans, but mainly for proletarians and other people eager to 
receive public land. The Roman authorities had to take into account that 
the interest of propertied smallholders in colonization had declined. At 
the same time, it also served their own purpose: after the losses of the 
Hannibalic War and the founding of several Latin colonies (which meant 
a decrease in the number of assidui), the state had good reason to 
increase the number of citizens of infantry status by turning landless 
proletarians and allies into assidui”. 


LATINS AND ALLIES IN THE COLONIES AFTER THE HANNIBALIC WAR 


The fact that Roman armies consisted not only of Roman citizens, but 
also those of Latin and allied communities, leads to the question whether 
only Roman soldiers or also Latins and socii were settled in colonies 
after their discharge. If so, the founding of Latin colonies did not only 
give rise to the geographical mobility of tens of thousands of men, but it 
also means that many among them crossed the legal border of citizen- 
ship. 

Again, the clearest evidence for the inclusion of non-Romans pertains 
to the years after the Hannibalic War. In reply to a request made by the 
Latin colony of Cosa in 197 Bc 


an order was made for a thousand fresh colonists to be enrolled, no 
one to be included in the number who had been an enemy since the 
consulship of P. Cornelius and Tiberius Sempronius [218 Bc]. (Livy 
33.24.8-9) 


26 Livy 39.44.10 (Potentia/Pisaurum); 39.55.7 (Mutina/Parma); 40.29.1 Graviscae. 
27 Thus Howarth (1999) 288. Cf. discussion in Brunt (1971) 193. 
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Twice before we are told that measures were taken to supplement the 
depleted numbers of a Latin colony”. Livy also informs us that already 
in 199 Bc Cosa had requested but was refused the augmentation of their 
number. It is only when Cosa's request was finally approved, two years 
later, that Livy tells us anything about the background of the colonists. 
Livy states that former enemies were excluded. His phrasing in no way 
implies that it was exceptional that Latins or socii were allowed. How- 
ever that may be, in 197 Bc socii were clearly allowed to settle as colo- 
nists in the Latin colony of Cosa, and possibly they had been included in 
Latin colonies on earlier occasions. 

While socii gained Latin citizenship by settling in a Latin colony, Lat- 
ins became Roman citizens by joining a Roman colony. Problems aris- 
ing in 195 Bc clarify how this worked: 


The people of Ferentinum tried to claim a new right in this year: that 
the Latins who had been enrolled in Roman colonies would be Roman 
citizens. Those who had given in their names had been assigned to the 
colonies of Puteoli, Salernum and Buxentum. While they regarded 
themselves for that reason to be Roman citizens, the senate decided 
that they were not Roman citizens. (Livy 34.42.5-6) 


Ferentinum was a Hernician town with Latin status, so by joining a 
Roman colony its citizens exchanged Latin for Roman rights. The pas- 
sage does not say that this was a novel right: the novelty was that the 
settlers from Ferentinum claimed to be Roman citizens as soon as their 
names had been added to the list of settlers for the Roman colonies. The 
Senate rejected this claim, probably arguing that they only became 
Roman citizens when the colonists were actually registered after the 
colony had been founded”. This was not a moot point: as long as they 
were citizens of Ferentinum, they had to serve in the Latin colony's 
military units and were liable to any munera that the colony's authorities 
imposed on them. The Ferentinates’ claim of Roman citizenship itself 
was not disputed, but the exact moment that they gained their new legal 
status. We would never have heard about this case if the Ferentinates 
had not claimed Roman citizenship prematurely. Hence, it may be sim- 
ply due to the paucity of the evidence that we do not hear more often 
about Latins joining Roman colonies. One may add that Ennius became 


28 Livy 31.49.6; 32.2.6f. 
29 Galsterer (1976) 112. Otherwise, Piper (1987) 43ff. 
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a Roman citizen when he joined the Roman colony of Potentia in 184 
BC. Again, nothing implies that this was an exceptional case“. 

But what about the cases of veterans settled in viritane settlement, as 
in the case of Scipio's veterans in Apulia and Samnium, and in such 
Latin colonies as Frentinum (193 BC), Vibo (192 BC), Bononia (189 BC), 
and Aquileia (181 BC)? In the first case, Livy simply mentions ‘veter- 
ans', in the latter cases he distinguishes between military ranks, but 
gives no indication of citizenship. Because there is no firm evidence, the 
answer must remain speculative. However, everything we know about 
the treatment of Latin and other allies in the Roman army contradicts the 
assumption that only veterans with Roman citizenship were settled on 
these occasions. Polybius stresses that all soldiers in the Roman army 
had an equal share in the booty?!, and, on the one occasion that we are 
told that allied troops received a smaller bonus than their Roman coun- 
terparts, the ensuing protest clearly indicates the exceptional nature of 
the case?. Roman and allied troops received the same rations and the 
same pay. Undoubtedly the allied troops desired a piece of land at dis- 
charge just as much as the Roman veterans, but it was only Rome that 
had any ager publicus to distribute. Hence, it seems unlikely that after 
the end of the Hannibalic War Rome would accept socii among the set- 
tlers that reinforced existing Latin colonies, but not among the veterans 
settled in new colonies. 


LATINS AND ALLIES IN THE COLONIES BEFORE THE HANNIBALIC WAR 


T.J. Cornell has suggested that non-Romans must have been included in 
the Latin colonies of the fourth and third centuries BC, simply because 
the scale of colonization exceeded the manpower of Rome. Between 334 
and 263, he argues, nineteen colonies were founded with an estimated 
770,000 settlers. Roman census figures for this period point to an increase 
in the early third century BC from approx. 260,000 to 290,000. While a 
drain of this magnitude just from Roman citizens would not be impos- 
sible — although it would imply very high levels of fertility to man all 
colonies and at the same time achieve internal growth —, it would seem 


30 Bradley (2006) 175. 
! Polybius 10.16-17. Erdkamp (2007) 53. 
32 Livy 41.13.8. Cf. 40.43.7; 45.43.7. 
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more likely that the Romans shared the burden by involving their closest 
allies in the colonization process. But who exactly would these allies 
be? 

There is indeed evidence indicating that during the fourth and third 
centuries BC Italic peoples were sometimes included in Latin and Roman 
colonies, which strengthens the assumption that at some point before the 
Hannibalic War not only Latins but also socii were included among vet- 
erans settled in colonies”. According to Livy (8.14.8) the Antiates were 
allowed to enroll as colonists when a Roman colony was founded at 
Antium in 338 Bc. This is surprising, since the Antiates had fought 
against Rome in the preceding war. If true, the example of Antium shows 
that from early on Rome did not restrict access to colonies to a select 
group. According to Strabo (5.1.11) the Latin colony of Ariminum was 
founded in 268 Bc on the location of a previous settlement, whose Etrus- 
can and Umbrian inhabitants were apparently included in the colony*. 
Recent studies also point to the presence of indigenous peoples in Cales, 
Hatria and Spoletium*. Not in all cases were local peoples integrated in 
the colonies founded by Rome. The archaeological evidence for Cosa 
and Paestum, both Latin colonies founded in 273 Bc, highlights these 
differences. While the foundation of Cosa caused a complete disruption 
of previous settlement in the area, continuity characterizes the situation 
in Paestum, where the Roman settlement co-existed with the Lucanian 
and Greek city?". Military or political considerations were probably more 
important in the above cases than ethnic concerns. 

The question whether veterans from the socii were included in the 
colonies founded by Rome cannot be separated from the question when 
the Roman army began to include units of their soldiers. In Polybius’ 
description the mid-republican army comprised units of Roman citizens 
and units that consisted of Latins and other allies. This is also the picture 
that emerges from Polybius’ and Livy's accounts of the Second Punic 
War. The mobilization of these troops was regulated by the formula 


33 Some scholars assume that Latins were all of Roman descent. Thus, Forsythe 
(2007) 37. Brunt (1971) 538ff is rather sceptical about the evidence of natives co-existing 
with colonists in the early republican period. 

34 Brunt (1971) 540f; Galsterer (1976) 51ff; Bradley (2006) 167. 

55 Brunt (1971) 540. 

36 Pelgrom (2008) 345-347 with references. 

37 Cambi (1999) 115-127. See also Terrenato (2001) 62ff; Bradley (2006) 172f; Pel- 
grom (2008) 344. 

38 Erdkamp (2007) 49ff. 
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togatorum, which prescribed the number of troops contributed by each 
community. At the end of the second century BC this was more than just 
a mobilization roster: the /ех agraria ОЁ 111 Bc mentions socii nomin- 
isve Latini quibus ex formula togatorum milites in terra ltalia imperare 
solent, thus using the formula togatorum as the element that defined the 
unity of Italy. In my opinion the soldiers that were mobilized under the 
formula togatorum were also the ones that were settled in Latin colonies 
after their discharge, i.e. including Roman citizens, Latins and socii. 
However, that cannot have been the picture from the start. 

After the Latin War (340-338 Bc) Rome used two existing institutions 
— Roman and Latin citizenship — to organize administratively and 
politically the communities it dominated. Some of the communities were 
incorporated into the ager Romanus by giving them Roman citizenship. 
Some of these new Roman citizens did not receive full rights, but were 
given civitas sine suffragio”. The city of Capua formed the largest group 
among these new citizens. Other communities were given Latin rights, 
thus turning the citizenship of ethnic Latin communities into a legal sta- 
tus that allowed close ties with Roman citizens. The essence of the 
organization devised by Rome after the Latin War was that several tiers 
of administrative, political, social and military integration were created 
within the area that Rome now dominated. Interestingly, ethnic ties did 
not play any role in this organization. Volsci and other non-Latins were 
given Roman citizenship, and there was no ethnic difference between 
those Latins that were incorporated into the ager Romanus and those 
that were given Latin status. During the wars of the following decades 
all communities of Roman and Latin citizens contributed troops that 
fought under Roman command, although we have no idea of how the 
military forces were organized. We may assume that the citizens of all 
these communities participated in the Latin colonies that Rome now 
founded. As we have seen, if Livy is to be trusted, even former foes 
were enrolled in the colony of Antium in 338 Bc. 

But what about the socii? Against the assumption that Samnites, 
Etruscans or Lucanians were settled in Latin colonies it is often argued 
that the enrolment of former foes would have been incompatible with 
their strategic function". However, if it is correct that Latin colonies, 


39 Galsterer (1976) 70ff; Hantos (1983) 81ff; Cornell (1995) 348ff. 
40 Brunt (1971) 540: “For reasons of security natives were not generally admitted to 
local citizenship or to residence within the walls of the early colonies.” 
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because of their strategic function, were settled with veterans, the ques- 
tion is also whether the socii were already playing a major role in the 
Roman army when colonies like Beneventum, Firmum Picenum or 
Aesernia were founded. This leads to the question when the formula 
togatorum was created. Although the deployment of Italic troops in the 
armies that fought under Roman command did not depend on a system 
like the formula togatorum, the creation of the latter system arguably 
defines the moment when the troops of the socii were structurally inte- 
grated into the Roman army*!. The sources provide no date for the for- 
mula togatorum*. It has been suggested that from 338 onwards at least 
50 per cent of Roman troops consisted of allies?. However, such a situ- 
ation may only have been reached when most Italic peoples were incor- 
porated into the Roman army, i.e. at some point from the mid-third cen- 
tury BC onwards. The regulation of the number of Latins and allies 
mustered by Rome may have been as late as the Gallic invasion of 225 
BC, when, as Polybius tells us, troops from all over Italy were mobilized 
against the common foe. He adds that the allies eagerly joined the 
Romans, because now they felt they were waging war for their own 
benefit, not for Rome's purposes. As far as any conclusions on this basis 
are allowed, it does indicate that the allies had fought as part of the 
Roman army before. Unfortunately, Polybius is rather vague about the 
composition of the Roman armies of the First Punic Wars, while the 
details presented by other sources concerning early third-century BC 
wars may be unreliable. For instance, Dionysius of Halicarnassus tells us 
that at the battle of Ausculum against Pyrrhus (279 BC) units of Latins, 
Campanians, Sabines, Umbrians, Volsci and Frentani were posted 
between the legions^. However, this evidence is rather weak, since we 
may be dealing with “eine reine Phantasieschilderung"^. The best we 
can say is that the involvement of the socii in Roman wars gradually 


^! The position of the Latin colonies was slightly different, because their obligations 
were probably based on the /ex coloniae governing each Latin colony. Harris (1971) 85ff; 
Hari (1974), 25-56; Galsterer (1976) 84ff, 101ff; Hantos (1983) 150ff; Baronowksi 
(1988) 172-178 and (1990) 345-369. 

42 Hantos (1983) 165f: in 225 Bc at the earliest. Galsterer (1976) 82: no later than mid 
third century Bc. Harris (1984) 92: the war against Pyrrhus. 

5 Rawlings (2007) 52. Also Rosenstein (2004) 79f assumes that defeated peoples 
would immediately contribute troops to the Roman army. 

4 Dionysius 20.1.5. Cf., Dionysius 19.12 and Plutarch, Pyrrh. 16.8-10 mention the 
commander of a unit of Frentani fighting on the Roman side against Pyrrhus. Harris 
(1984) 92 suggests the war against Pyrrhus as a starting date. 

^5 Galsterer (1976) 106. 
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evolved and probably only reached the situation as described by Poly- 
bius late in the third century вс. 

Two large Latin colonies, Placentia and Cremona, were founded in 
218 вс. The purpose of these colonies was to strengthen the Roman hold 
of the Po-plain after the conclusion of the heavy fighting that wrought 
havoc in the region from 225 Bc onwards. Again the argument applies 
that only seasoned troops could fulfill this crucial strategic function. We 
may therefore rule out the possibility that Rome sent proletarians to 
these colonies, despite the fact that the plots granted to the colonists 
would have turned them into assidui. We have seen that in 201 BC it was 
decided to offer land to Scipio's veterans in Samnium and Apulia, and 
that veterans were settled in the Latin colonies of Frentinum (193 BC), 
Vibo (192 Bc), Bononia (189 BC), and Aquileia (181 BC). This makes it 
likely that also in 218 BC veterans were settled in Placentia and Cre- 
mona. The number of settlers that was sent out to each of these colonies 
was very large: 6,000 colonists*®. In his survey of manpower in 225 BC 
Polybius states that there were 273,000 adult male Romans and Campa- 
nians and 85,000 Latins, which would mean that, if only Romans and 
Latins were included, one in thirty of all adult males among Romans 
(including cives sine suffragio) and Latins were settled in one year in 
these two colonies. Although such a high proportion cannot be ruled out, 
it does seem more likely that socii also were enrolled in Placentia and 
Bononia, which would reduce the percentage to a more credible 1.6 per 
cent*. It has been pointed out, moreover, that at the same time several 
trading posts and outposts with mixed populations emerged in northern 
Italy. 

In sum: from the Latin War onwards the Latin colonies were settled by 
Roman citizens — both optimo iure and sine suffragio — and Latins*. 
On occasion people from beyond this group were incorporated in a newly 
founded colony. Socii probably became enrolled in Latin colonies at 
some point during the second half of the third century BC, when their 
troops had become a structural part of the Roman army. 


4 Polybius 3.40.4. Cf. Brunt (1971) 56; Broadhead (2000) 153f. 

47 The percentage may vary somewhat according to one's interpretation of Polybius? 
figures. 

48 Broadhead (2000) 158. 

? Brunt (1971) 29 estimates that in the late fourth century Bc Roman citizens contrib- 
uted three quarters of colonists in Latin colonies, and Latins one quarter. 
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Just as significant as the enrolment of settlers in the Latin colonies is 
movement away from a colony. During and after the Hannibalic War, 
several Roman and Latin colonies complained about loss of manpower. 
As we have seen, some colonies received new settlers to replenish their 
numbers??, The missing colonists had not all died — some of them had 
simply left. Placentia and Cremona suffered from depletion of settlers 
owing to the hostility of their Gallic neighbors. As a result, one of the 
consuls of 198 BC was engaged in urging them to return. In 195 Bc, 
another consul was busy restoring the towns after recent attacks, but in 
190 вс Placentia and Cremona again had to send a delegation to Rome 
to complain about their reduced numbers. The delegates were successful 
in obtaining a decree from the senate that assigned yet another 6,000 
settlers to the colonies?!. It cannot be ruled out that in the late fourth and 
early third centuries BC many colonies experienced a similar loss of set- 
tlers, as some of them were precarious outposts against unbeaten ene- 
mies. Livy does indeed mention that Luceria (314 BC), Minturnae and 
Sinuessa (both 296 BC) were unpopular for precisely this reason, but 
these passages may be projections of such feelings in later times®. 

Another case of depleted numbers is mentioned by Livy regarding 
two Roman colonies. It should be noted that one of these, Buxentum, 
had received settlers from a Latin colony??. There is no reason to believe 
that the colony was exceptional in this regard. 


S. Postumius had reported that whilst engaged on his enquiries he 
had traversed both coasts of Italy, and had found two deserted colo- 
nies, Sipontum on the Adriatic and Buxentum on the Mediterranean. 
Three commissioners were appointed by the City praetor to enroll 
colonists for these places, namely, L. Scribonius Libo, M. Tuccius 
and Cn. Baebius Tamphilus. (Livy 39.23.) 


50 Livy 27.9.5ff. See above. 

?! In 190 Bc a list of 6,000 of families was drawn up on behalf of both colonies. The 
term ‘families’ seems to indicate that on this occasion no veterans were sent. Livy 28.11; 
32.26; 37.46. Cf. Brunt (1971) 190f. In 169 BC, 1,500 (or 15,000?) settlers were sent to 
Aquileia, but the passage in Livy leaves it unclear whether this points to the diminution 
of the number of 3,000 colonists that had been sent there when the colony was founded 
in 181 Bc. Livy 43.17. It is conceivable that the 1,500 colonists were sent on top of the 
original 3,000. 

? Minturnae and Sinuessa: Livy 10.21.10. 

53 See above. 
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Both colonies — Buxentum on the Tyrrhenian coast of Lucania and 
Sipontum on the Adriatic coast of Apulia — had been founded in 194 
BC. Neither enemies nor a hostile environment can explain the abandon- 
ment of these colonies. Sipontum is mentioned as an important harbor in 
the first century Bc, and archaeology shows a thriving town at Buxen- 
tum?^, These cases point to two kinds of mobility among settlers: once 
towards a colony, and in many cases away from the colony again. 

A similar fluidity is apparent in the sources on the distribution of 
land at the end of the century. Amongst other issues, the /ex agraria of 
111 Bc regulated the rights of those who had bought plots from colo- 
nists, which shows that not long after they had received their plots the 
settlers had already sold part or all of their land??. Ti. Gracchus had 
tried to avoid just this situation by making the plots that were granted 
to the settlers inalienable (Appian, Bell. Civ. 1.10, 27)°°. His example 
was followed in the land schemes of the first century BC?". Julius Caesar 
forbade the sale of the plots for the first twenty years, but after his 
death the colonists welcomed the abolition of the inalienability clause 
altogether??. Apparently, many colonists jumped at the opportunity to 
sell their land. The charters of newly founded colonies may have 
included clauses that were intended to ensure that settlers would not 
just temporarily take up residence in the colony but would stay there. 
This is suggested by part of the late republican charter of the colony of 
Urso, which stated that within two years of its founding a colonus had 
to have a house of no less than 300 tiles. Broadhead plausibly suggested 
that such a clause had already been included in colonial charters from 
the middle Republic*. 

In short, the examples of colonists deserting their colonies at the start 
of the second century BC and the measures regarding the sale of their 
plots at the century's end point to a large degree of mobility among 
people recently settled in a colony or on distributed land. 


34 Cicero, Art. 9.17.1. 

55 de Ligt (2003). 

56 Bauman (1979) 397f suggests that this was a response to the failure of an earlier lex 
de modo agrarum, which had generated sales of land to smallholders, who had subse- 
quently sold their land to rich landowners. However, Ti. Gracchus may just as well have 
learnt from similar experiences in the colonies. 

57 Leg. agr. 2.78. 

58 Appian, Bel. Civ. 3.2. 

?? Broadhead (2008) 455. 
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THE JUS MIGRANDI 


Not surprisingly many of the migrant settlers from Latin colonies ended 
up in Rome. Measures were taken to stem this flow of people, but we 
should not interpret this as Rome guarding the exclusiveness of Roman 
citizenship. In fact Rome did not seem to mind these additions to its 
citizenry, at least not in the first half of the second century вс. We first 
hear of these problems for the year 187 Bc. 


The senate then gave audience to the deputations who had come from 
all the cities and colonies of the Latin allies. Their grievance was that 
a large number of their citizens had migrated to Rome and were 
placed on the census there. Q. Terentius Culleo, one of the praetors, 
was charged with the task of finding them out, and whoever was 
proved by the allies (socii) to have been registered at home during the 
censorship of C. Claudius and M. Livius or their successors, he was to 
order his return to the city in which he had been registered; 12,000 
Latins returned in consequence to their homes. Even then the City was 
overcrowded by the multitude of immigrants. (Livy 39.3.6) 


The final remark should be seen as an anachronistic comment by Livy, 
which actually reveals his misunderstanding of the issue. The initiative 
was taken by the Latins, who complained about the drain of their citi- 
zenry towards Rome. It is not just that these Latins were living in Rome, 
they were also registered there at the census, which made them Roman 
citizens. The movement of people to the settlements founded or supple- 
mented during the previous six years may have further depleted the pop- 
ulations of some Latin colonies. If we are correct in assuming that the 
colonists settled in Frentinum (193 вс), Vibo (192 вс), and Bononia 
(189 BC) included Latin veterans, this must have diminished the infantry 
class of all colonies. Moreover, 6,000 families were enrolled in Placentia 
and Cremona in 190 Bc, undoubtedly partly from Latin colonies. 

Rome shifted the burden of proof to the Latin authorities), While the 
issue was assigned to one of the praetors, it is clearly stated that only 
those Latins would be sent back who were shown to have been regis- 
tered at home after 204/3 Bc. In other words, if the Latin authorities 
could or would not act, the praetor did not take action against their for- 
mer citizens?!. Latins who had not been registered in recent years in their 


60 Galsterer (1976) 159. 
9! Hence, Pina Polo (2006, 193) is mistaken when writing: “der Praetor peregrinus Q. 
Terentius Culleo wurde beauftragt, all jene ausfindig zu machen, die sich unter solch 
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home town were free to stay in Rome. During the Hannibalic War many 
people had fled the surrounding towns and sought safety in Rome. Hold- 
ing a census had been impossible at the height of the war and the census 
of 204/3 вс was probably used as the terminus post quem because it was 
the first more or less accurate census since its outbreak. At the time 
many refugees from Latin colonies must either not have registered at all, 
or registered in Rome. Hence, the measures taken in 187 Bc left wartime 
refugees off the hook, and the same goes for those migrants who had 
simply failed to register before they left. If 12,000 Latins returned home 
nevertheless, this is probably more a reflection of the number of Latins 
in Rome than of the thoroughness of the measures taken. It cannot be 
ruled out that thousands of migrants from Latin colonies continued to 
reside in Rome. 

The question remains whether the ruling was to be in force continu- 
ously®. If so, that would effectively have closed the gates of Rome to 
Latins, since no Latin who was ever registered after 204 would have 
been able to change his abode to Rome. However, it does seem likely 
that the measure was seen as one-off, since it would otherwise have been 
sufficient for the future and no further measures would have been neces- 
sary. In fact, in 178 BC the Latins put the matter on the Roman agenda 
again: 

Delegates from the Latin allies, after numberless appeals to the cen- 
sors and the late consuls, were at length admitted to an audience of the 
senate, and their statement made a great impression. The gist of their 
complaint was that their citizens had been registered in Rome and had 
migrated in great numbers to the City, and if this were allowed it 
would come to pass in a very few lustra that the towns and fields 
would be deserted and incapable of furnishing any men for the army. 
[...] The practice of individuals changing their citizenship led to two 
kinds of fraud. The law allowed those amongst the Latin allies who 
chose, to become Roman citizens if they left male progeny behind in 


the old home. This law was abused to the injury of the allies and of 
the Roman people. (Livy 41.8.6-9) 


From this passage the existence of the so-called ius migrandi is derived, 
which purportedly allowed Latins — some assume socii as well — 
under certain conditions to settle in Rome and register at the census®. 


irreguláren Umständen in Rom aufhielten". 
62 Thus, McDonald (1944) 22f; Galsterer (1976) 162. 
93 Galsterer (1976) 92ff; Laffi (1995). 
% E.g. McDonald (1944) 12. 
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However, an alternative interpretation, convincingly argued by Broad- 
head, is that the law was no privilege at all, but rather a limitation of the 
Latins' rights, since they were allowed to register in Rome only if they 
left a son behind. In other words, only Latins were thus restricted — 
other people could present themselves at the census and it would be up 
to the magistrate to accept them or not. The second interpretation of the 
law makes more sense than the first: what benefit could Rome possibly 
derive from the exclusion of people settling in Rome and presenting 
themselves at the census? The only possible explanation would be that 
the authorities intended to guard the ethnic unity of Rome, but there is 
no sign of such an attitude governing Roman policy. There was not even 
a restriction on giving Roman citizenship to freedmen. In the eyes of the 
Greeks, the Roman approach to its citizenry was astonishingly open®, 
and this motive underlies many of the stories of early Rome". On the 
other hand, there was every reason to limit the mobility of Latins: 
Rome’s careful strategic planning would be endangered if colonists 
could leave their colony on the first impulse98. Hence Rome limited their 
movements by obstructing their incorporation into the Roman citizenry. 

Livy continues by saying that two kinds of wrongdoing occurred. 
First, Latins would register in Rome while leaving male progeny behind; 
the latter were then sold as slaves to Romans. Manumission turned them 
into Roman citizens. Later, Livy says, they would even migrate to Rome 
and register at the census without leaving a son behind. Apparently some 
kind of control did indeed exist, because Livy does not say that Latins 
would register at the census with their male children. Nevertheless, 
Roman magistrates clearly did not hesitate to enroll any Latin who pre- 
sented himself. 

What did the Latins request and what measures were taken? 


The delegates asked that this might be stopped for the future, and that 
those who had migrated should be ordered to return to their homes. 
They asked further that a law might be passed making it illegal for 
any person to adopt or manumit any one with the view of changing his 
citizenship, and also require those who had become Roman citizens 
by this means to renounce their citizenship. The senate granted these 
requests. (Livy 41.8.12) 


65 Broadhead (2001). 
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Although Livy does not express himself clearly, it seems that the meas- 
ures demanded by the Latins aimed at ending the wrongdoings and forc- 
ing those who had entered Rome in conflict with the law to return home. 
Livy confirms this when he tells us that next year the loophole was 
closed: all manumitters had to declare on oath that gaining citizenship 
was not the goal of the slave's manumission. In repetition of the earlier 
measure it was now decided that all Latins who had been registered in a 
Latin colony in 189/8 Bc or later had to return home. This terminus post 
quem was clearly chosen with an eye on preventing a gap with the previ- 
ous measure, which had been taken in 187 Bc. Latins residing in Rome 
who had been registered in their home towns after the previous measure 
were to be sent home. Clearly the previous measure had not intended to 
shut the gates on Latins for all time. Again, the praetor would only act 
based on proof offered by the Latin authorities. 

Finally, regarding the census of 173 BC Livy observes that the number 
of citizens had been lowered by the absence of those Latins who had 
been removed from Rome and now had registered in their home town. 
Gabba® stated that the measures taken by the Roman authorities “obliged 
them [the Latins] to register in their own town of origin and hence to 
return home", but this is incorrect in a crucial point: only those Latins 
who had been registered in their home towns in the first place were sent 
back. 

Gabba was also mistaken in assuming that the socii and Latins were 
equally affected by the measures taken in 187 and 177 Bc”. The basis for 
this assumption is twofold. First, Livy's account of the measures taken in 
187 Bc (in book 39) says “whoever was proved by the socii to have been 
registered at home". However, the context first mentions socii nominis 
Latini, while later referring to Latini, which clearly indicates that Livy 
meant “the allies of the Latin name” when he mentioned socii. His 
account of the events ten years later (in book 41) also starts with lega- 
tiones socium nominis Latini who were granted an audience with the 
Senate. However, some would point out that — and this leads to Gabba's 
second argument — in the same passage Livy notes: “the Samnites and 
Paeligni stated that 4,000 families had gone from them to Fregellae, but 
they were not diminishing their contingents, nor were the Fregellans 


99 Gabba (1989) 217. 
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increasing theirs." It may appear that envoys from the Samnites and 
Paeligni were present too and that the measures taken applied not only to 
Latins but also to socii. However, owing to the similarity of their com- 
plaint, Livy probably inserted this note into the entirely separate account 
of the Latin envoys. The Samnites and Paeligni are not directly related to 
the legationes socium nominis Latini”!, and the rest of the account has no 
bearing on their issue: their citizens had gone to the Latin colony of 
Fregellae, not Rome. Hence, the socii are not involved in the abuse of 
the law and the measures taken in 187 and 177 Bc. 

Nonetheless the problem of the Samnites and Paeligni was the same 
as that of the Latins: both complain that the emigration of their citizens 
made it more difficult for their communities to comply with Roman 
demands of troops. The Latins requested measures from the Roman 
authorities that would stem the outflow of their citizens, but this the 
Samnites and Paelignians could not do. Their citizens had moved to the 
independent city of Fregellae, and Roman magistrates were reluctant to 
intervene in the internal affairs of their allies unless they were invited to 
do so”. We may speculate that the magistrates of Fregellae were either 
incapable or, more probably, unwilling to stem the immigration of these 
new inhabitants. Hence, the Samnites and Paeligni addressed the prob- 
lem directly: although they had fewer citizens, they had to provide as 
many troops, while Fregellae's obligations were not increased. The Lat- 
ins of course faced the same problem. Some modern historians argue 
that other — economic or social — considerations lie behind these com- 
plaints, and that the main concern of the local authorities was the dimin- 
ishing pool of workers and tenants, which made labor scarce”. How- 
ever, there is no reason to doubt that some Latin and allied communities 
faced great problems mobilizing the troops that Rome demanded. 

In the first place, after the Hannibalic War, which undoubtedly resulted 
in a temporary decline of the population of Italy, the mobilization rate 
remained very high. The wars Rome fought in Spain, northern Italy and 
the East demanded almost as many troops as the Hannibalic War. 
Between 200 and 168 Bc Rome kept on average 8.7 legions in service, 
with a peak of 12-13 legions during the war against Antiochus III”. 


7! Broadhead (2001) 73. 
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A corresponding number of Latins and socii must have been under arms. 
The timing of the Latins' complaints in 187 Bc is therefore very under- 
standable: the mobilization during the war against Antiochus III had put 
their manpower under severe pressure, while many of their men were 
enrolled as Roman citizens during the census of 189/8 Bc. It was only 
after the Third Macedonian War that the number of legions and allied 
troops was significantly diminished. By that time the population of Italy 
must have recovered from its earlier losses. Second, for the first two 
decades after the Hannibalic War the proportion of Latins and allies in 
Rome's forces was increased”. Apart from the general decline of the 
Roman citizenry, part of the reason may be that, due to their defection 
and subsequent punishment, Campanians were not included in the legions 
until 189 вс”, The same tendency to shift more of the burden of mobili- 
zation onto the allies is reflected in the punishment of those Latin colo- 
nies that had refused in 209 Bc to contribute yet more troops. In 204 BC, 
when the war in Italy was finally over, their obligations were doubled. 
Third, Rome was apparently aware of the problems that some of their 
allies faced. Livy (34.56.5-6) informs us that in 193 Bc the consul noti- 
fied the magistrates of the Latin and allied communities how many 
troops they should furnish. “He arranged with them what contingent 
each city should supply in proportion to the number of men they had of 
military age (pro numero cuiusque iuniorum)." It seems that in 193 Bc 
the Roman authorities did what the Samnites and Paelignians would 
request fifteen years later: they adjusted the number of troops levied to 
actual population levels”. Fourth, because of a serious epidemic the con- 
suls faced serious difficulties in 181 BC when trying to raise the agreed 
number of Latin and allied troops. Their problem was only solved when 
they were empowered to mobilize available men indiscriminately?8. In 
short, raising the large number of troops was no easy matter for the Latin 
and allied communities, and the movement away of part of their popu- 
lace only increased the burden on the remaining citizens. It makes per- 
fect sense that their magistrates either requested an end to the mass 
departure of their citizens or an adjustment of the number of troops they 
were expected to raise. 


75 Brunt (1971) 417, 681ff; Harris (1984) 99. 
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FIXITY, MOBILITY, AND MOBILIZATION 


Broadhead recently argued that the problems arising from the movement 
of Latins and allies reveal the ultimate conflict between the Roman sys- 
tem of recruitment and the increasing mobility of their subjects. “The 
fixity upon which Rome's demands for troops depended was at odds 
with the mobility that, by the early decades of the second century at 
least, was carrying on regardless of Rome's schemes for recruitment." ° 
In my opinion, however, this perceived conflict between a fixity enforced 
by Rome and the mobility of the population is based on flawed presup- 
positions. Two main arguments support his hypothesis. First, the divi- 
sion of Roman citizens among the tribes was the basis for the recruit- 
ment of the iuniores into the legions. The mobility of Roman citizens, so 
Broadhead argued, resulted in an unequal and unbalanced development 
of the number of iuniores in the tribes. Second, and even more difficult 
to deal with for the Romans than the movement of its citizens between 
tribes, was the movement of Latins and socii towards Rome and between 
Latin and allied communities, since the formula togatorum was fixed 
and did allow such movement of people. In other words, Broadhead 
argues that Rome's mobilization of troops was rigidly based on resi- 
dence in geographical entities, the tribus in the case of Roman citizens, 
the allied communities in the case of Latins and socii. "Geographical 
fixity was directly imposed on the inhabitant population. "5? 

Originally the tribus had been clearly circumscribed geographical dis- 
tricts. If a citizen moved between districts, his tribus may have changed, 
but the only evidence we have for this hypothesis pertains to settlers 
who moved to colonies in newly formed districts8!. Gradually, however, 
the relationship between a citizen's domicile and his tribus was lost. Ti. 
Gracchus, who wanted to ensure re-election as tribune in 133 BC, courted 
the favor of the urban populace, which, as Brunt points out, would have 
made little sense if these votes had been restricted to the four urban tri- 
bus**. The shift into a hereditary tribus took a long time to occur, but 
had certainly started well before Gracchan times. It may be surmised 
that precisely because the tribus had lost much of their geographic 
nature, they lost their role in the mobilization of troops, which in the 
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early second century вс had been taken over by the colonies and towns 
of Roman citizens and by the fora and conciliabula83. Hence, the mem- 
bers of a particular rural tribus, who numbered into the thousands, were 
living in Rome or spread all over Italy. Parallel with the transfer of the 
mobilization of troops to the settlements outside Rome, the officials of 
the tribus lost part of their function in the census, which was taken over 
by the magistrates of the colonies and towns of Roman citizens?^. In 
short, the tribus imposed no fixity on Roman citizens. 

Equally mistaken is the supposed rigidity of the formula togatorum. 
Nobody would want to argue that the formula that regulated the contri- 
bution of troops by allied communities was adjusted annually, but there 
are sufficient indications to show that it was regularly revised precisely 
in order to take into account changes in population size. Broadhead's 
argument seems largely based on silence. The Paeligni and Samnites 
requested a revision in 177 BC, but Livy's silence on the measures taken 
by the authorities in their case cannot be construed into an unwillingness 
to act on their behalf. Their request would rather seem to indicate an 
expectation that the Senate would be willing to revise the formula toga- 
torum. Moreover, we have seen evidence of revisions: in 204 Bc the 
Latin communities that had caused troubles in 209 BC were forced to 
contribute many more troops than before. In 193 Bc the consuls mobi- 
lized allied troops in accordance with the actual number of iuniores. 
Revisions were also unavoidable when new colonies were founded. The 
settlement of 12,000 Latin colonists in Placentia and Cremona in 218 BC 
must have caused some kind of alteration of the formula togatorum, 
which, as far as we know, might have been created less than ten years 
before. Moreover, rigidity is not a characteristic of the Roman way of 
doing things. If there was good reason, they diverged from usual prac- 
tice: in 181 Bc the consuls mobilized Latins and socii indiscriminately, 
because a recent epidemic had hampered their effort of raising troops. In 
short, Broadhead's contention that "there is no positive evidence of revi- 
sion" is wrong. Hence the perceived conflict between a Roman imposed 
fixity and popular mobility seems incorrect. 

It is only in the case of the Latin colonies before the Hannibalic War 
that one can justly speak in terms of ‘fixity’. When the Latin colonies 
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were founded during the fourth and third centuries BC it was decided 
that only under certain conditions were the settlers allowed to return into 
the Roman citizen body. We lack evidence telling us how diligently the 
law was implemented, but at first Rome had good reason to be strict. 
Matters were different in the second century BC. The events of 187 and 
178 вс show that the Roman magistrates enforced this ruling very care- 
lessly or not at all. As we have seen, it was only at the prompting of 
their Latin allies that the Roman Senate took care of the matter, and then 
in a way which suggests that many Latins were allowed to remain in 
Rome. The explanation of Rome's slackness may be twofold. First, 
while the Latin colonies were still valuable as a source of troops for the 
Roman army, they were not strategically important any more. The 
Roman hold on Etruria, Lucania or Samnium was no longer threatened 
by internal enemies, so there was less cause to safeguard the colonies” 
strength. Second, after the population losses of the Hannibalic War and 
in the face of high mobilization rates Rome welcomed the additions to 
its own manpower, and the rulers of Fregellae as well had probably little 
reason for complaint. This was even more the case as many among the 
migrants probably did not belong to the landless poor, but were counted 
among the propertied citizens (i.e. the assidui)®. If not, there would 
have been no cause for the Latins to complain about the loss of military 
manpower. In Rome only the men above a certain property level were 
liable for service in the army, and the high number of colonists that 
crossed the borders between Roman and Latin citizenship while still 
being liable for service in the army — either in the legions or in the 
units of the socii — indicates that service on both sides must have been 
organized along similar lines. That is exactly what Polybius tells 0586, 
The departure of the poor would not have constituted a serious loss to 
Latin military manpower, but the migration of propertied citizens did. 
Hence, Roman magistrates were the more eager to welcome these 
former Latins amongst Rome's citizenry as many were not classified at 
the census as proletarians but as assidui. 

It is often assumed that migrants not only were poor, but also put 
down roots in Rome itself. Neither assumption need be true. Many of the 
Latins who registered at the Roman census may have settled not in the 
city of Rome but in the municipia or Roman colonies throughout Italy. 


85 Contra: McDonald (1944) 21. 
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Latins had ¿us conubii and ius commercii; they could therefore own 
property in the ager Romanus and inherit from Roman citizens. This was 
most likely in the case of those Roman citizens who had either them- 
selves or their fathers moved to a Latin colony. Roman law prescribed 
partible inheritance, which meant that all sons had an equal share in the 
property left by their father. (In addition, everybody could inherit from 
near relatives who died without children.) There is no reason to assume 
that Latin citizens were an exception to this, which means that many 
Latins must have inherited property in the ager Romanus. The motive to 
hold on to such property in the ager Romanus they already had or inher- 
ited later may have been precisely that returning home was always an 
option. The same evidently goes for Latins who settled in Latin or 
Roman colonies: they could inherit or own property in the place where 
they themselves or their fathers had lived. This also makes it easier to 
understand that many colonists apparently moved away within a few 
years of their settlement, as was the case in Placentia and Cremona, and 
in Buxentum and Sipontum. In short, not only were former Latin colo- 
nists who registered at the Roman census property owners, they may 
have held property in the ager Romanus, and there is no reason to 
assume that all or even most of them settled in the city of Rome itself 
rather than in one of the many municipia or colonies having Roman 
citizenship". 

The question remains: why were Latins so eager to acquire Roman 
citizenship for themselves and for their sons that they would even sell 
their sons into slavery in order to have them manumitted into the 
Roman citizenry. Latins could have resided in Rome without register- 
ing at the Roman census, so there must have been a reason for them to 
covet Roman status. On the one hand, registration at the Roman census 
confirmed one's property class and tribus and was thus a requirement 
for voting at elections and popular assemblies. The electorate in Rome 
had considerable influence, but we should not see these voters as a 
poor and underprivileged rabble. Even if one assumes that politics were 
dominated by the wealthy families, they still appreciated the services 
of their clients. One's services as a voter were one of the main favors 
that one could offer a patron. Having no vote weakened one's position 


87 It cannot be ruled out even that they settled as Roman citizens in Latin or allied 
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as a client??, Moreover, despite the ius commercii, one was probably 
better served as a Roman citizen when dealing with other Roman citi- 
zens. In particular for those who as property owners held a stake in 
Roman society, it was therefore economically, politically, socially and 
juridically better to confirm one's status as a Roman citizen. On the 
other hand, putting one's name down at the census in Rome ensured 
that one was not a citizen of a Latin colony anymore, and that could be 
advantageous in itself. As long as one was a citizen of a Latin commu- 
nity, one was liable for military service in its units and for other obliga- 
tions, including paying taxes. If, as seems likely, the mobilization rate 
was higher among Latins than among Roman citizens, avoiding service 
in the Latin contingents could be a motive for registering as a Roman 
citizen. This also explains why some fathers resorted to enslavement of 
their own sons when migrating to Rome, as freedmen generally did not 
serve in the Roman army. 


LEGAL STATUS AND IDENTITY 


In the traditional view, the romanization and unification of Italy stimu- 
lated the Latin and allied elites to strive for participation on equal terms 
in the Roman Empire. The army is given a large role in the process of 
romanization, but some scholars also note the role of mobility in the 
internal development of republican Italy. Gabba wrote: "Internal 
migration was a powerful factor making for the assimilation of the dif- 
ferent peoples of Italy."5? However, recent scholars have condemned 
the traditional concept of romanization??. Mouritsen, the most outspo- 
ken critic of the traditional view, emphatically denied that any such 
development occurred. In his view, no assimilation took place in post- 
Hannibalic Italy, as the various peoples of Italy continued to co-exist 
independently, retaining their distinctive identities, just as they had 
done at the time of the Roman conquest in the late fourth and early 
third century вс. Mouritsen sees the socii — and, to a lesser degree, 
the Latins — as subjected peoples, who contributed at great cost to the 
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creation of an Empire from which they hardly profited at all. Mourits- 
en's critique often goes too far or is simply wrong. In particular, he 
confuses notions of identity with those of legal status. The refusal by 
many politicians and the unwillingness of the Roman electorate during 
the decades before the Social War to abolish the differences in legal 
status between Roman citizens, Latins and allies has been projected 
into Rome's past and has given cause to the idea that citizenship was 
seen as a reflection of an identity that was coveted and protected against 
outsiders. On the other hand, according to Mouritsen the Italians could 
not have aspired to Roman citizenship because they were not culturally 
integrated. Mouritsen's emphatic insistence that "anything less than 
full identification with Rome cannot explain the allied wish for citizen- 
ship" is mistaken, because citizenship and identity were separate 
issues?!, 

I hope to have shown that it is wrong to infuse the concept of citizen- 
ship with a strong element of ethnic identity. Even freedmen were given 
Roman citizenship, and many of them must have been former foes from 
Italy, while Roman citizens did not hesitate to give up Roman citizen- 
ship when enrolling in a Latin colony. In former times, Cicero (Balb. 28) 
writes, many Roman citizens settled in other towns and changed their 
Roman citizenship for the local one”. Indeed, he adds, some Romans 
accepted local citizenship without realizing that this meant loss of 
Roman citizen rights. The consequences, by the way, were not severe, as 
they regained Roman rights on return to Roman territory (Balb. 30). 
Neither for Romans nor for non-Romans was citizenship a great obstacle 
when changing domicile. 

The colonization scheme of the third and second century Bc turned 
Latins into Roman citizens and socii into Latins when accepting them as 
colonists. I believe that not only after but also before the Hannibalic War 
Latins and socii were embraced as soldiers and settlers in the strategi- 
cally important Latin colonies. The occasional discussion about whether 
to assign a colony Latin or Roman rights, as for example regarding 
Aquileia in 183 BC (Livy 39.55.5), also indicates the absence of strong 
feelings about Roman or Latin citizen rights. Latins and socii could 
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move to Rome and be registered at the Roman census. The only obstacle 
that was put in the way of Latins was that they had to leave a son behind. 
The motivation for this measure was clearly not to impede the immigra- 
tion of Latins into Rome but to ensure the strength of Latin colonies. No 
such obstacle was put in the way of the other allies, but the number of 
socii desiring to settle in Rome should not be exaggerated. It is impor- 
tant to note that that was not what many Italians desired at the end of the 
second century BC: they wanted the legal status of a Roman citizen while 
remaining in their own communities. If Rome offered the ius provoca- 
tionis and freedom from munera as an alternative award to Roman citi- 
zenship, this was not because this would be in conflict with the recipi- 
ent’s sense of identity”, but because double citizenship did not exist”. 
Becoming a Roman citizen made it impossible to continue to function as 
member of the local ruling elite. Before the Social War Roman citizens 
could not hold magistracies in Latin or allied communities”. Accepting 
the ius provocationis and freedom from munera did not entail such lim- 
itations. 

Taken at face value the census figures for 204/3 and 169/8 Bc imply 
that the number of Roman citizens, after the decline resulting from the 
Hannibalic War, experienced an average annual growth of 1.3 per cent 
during the first three decades of the second century BC. In the same 
period Italy suffered several epidemics, owing to which mortality must 
have been abnormally high. Even taking into account the tendency 
of populations to increase in response to earlier demographic crises, 
an average population growth of 1.3 per cent for over thirty years is 
remarkably high and is hard to explain by natural increase only. Moreo- 
ver, between 169/8 Bc and the end of the second century BC there is yet 
more growth, although much lower than before’. The rise in citizen 
numbers cannot be caused by a lowering of underregistration — the 
opposite is more likely”. Hence, the rise in the number of Roman citi- 
zens must undoubtedly be explained partly by the manumission of 
slaves, partly by the incorporation of many Latins and allies into the 
citizen Бойу?“ 
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Rome welcomed these additions to its citizenry, because manpower 
was seen as reflecting military strength. New citizens were welcomed as 
potential soldiers. In connection with the Gallic invasion of 225 Bc the 
senator and historian Fabius Pictor boasted about the extraordinarily 
high number of men Rome could put in the field. That is also the con- 
temporary view of Philip of Macedon, who stated in a letter to the Greek 
town of Larisa that Rome could mobilize large armies ánd found 70 
colonies only because it was generous with its citizenship”. Philip 
clearly aimed to follow the Roman example when he urged Larisa to be 
open with its citizenship. Velleius Paterculus too related the rise of 
Rome to the generosity with which it handed out its citizenship!°, When 
the magistrates of Latin colonies saw the number of their subjects dwin- 
dle, they pointed to the colony's diminishing military strength. One 
solution for the burden of conscription was to incorporate migrants into 
their citizenry!!, Fregellae, which was one of the most prosperous of 
Latin colonies, must have welcomed the 6,000 Samnites and Paeligni 
that settled there. One would like to know whether they were indeed 
entered on the town's list of citizens!°2, Losing citizens was bad, gaining 
citizens was good, whatever their ethnic background, as long as they 
were easily integrated in one's community. Jews, for example, were 
clearly a different matter!??. 

In short, ethnic identity was not an issue, but military manpower was. 
It follows that neither ethnic identity nor citizenship were a great obsta- 
cle to mobility. Talking about the years before the Social War, Cicero 
(Arch. 10) says that the Greek cities of southern Italy handed out their 
citizenship to anybody wanting it! This is not to say that migrants 
always easily acquired the same legal rights as citizens. In 199 Bc the 
Latin colony of Narnia complained that its manpower was not up to 
strength and that some inhabitants had unjustly claimed the status of 
colonist. Unfortunately, we know nothing about the background of these 
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local citizenship in Tarentum, Locri, Regium and Naples in or just before 102 BC. 
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people and what exactly caused the complaint by the Narnian authori- 
ties. Narnia had been one of the Latin colonies that in 209 Bc had refused 
to furnish more troops or money, avowing a shortage of manpower and 
financial means. At first glance one would assume that Narnia welcomed 
any citizens it could get, whatever their true legal status, but the false 
colonists’ claim of citizen status obviously weakened the authorities” 
argument about a manpower shortage. We also have no idea about the 
background or position of the Samnites incolae who are epigraphically 
attested in the Latin colony of Aesernia at some point during the second 
century BC!05. Overall, these two examples are insufficient to argue that 
migrants were hampered by issues of ethnic identity or citizenship. 

I have argued elsewhere that the third and second centuries BC saw a 
gradual rise in the extent of employment mobility in Italy, giving rise to 
the seasonal or temporary migration between the countryside and the 
towns and cities. Before and during the second century Bc the growth of 
Rome and other towns and the expansion of overseas trade, urban mar- 
kets and commercial agriculture boosted mobility in Italy. The growth of 
Rome reflects the attractiveness of the city to country-dwellers, since the 
growth in population cannot be explained without high levels of rural- 
urban migration. Less spectacular, but equally significant, is the growth 
of such cities as Minturnae, Fregellae, and Ostia during the same period. 
The third and second centuries BC should be seen as a period in which 
the obstacles for mobility were gradually lowering, and it is in this con- 
text that we should see the movement of Romans, Latins and socii to and 
from the colonies!°, 

It is ironic that during the Social War the insurgents rallied under the 
name ‘Italia’, which may be the clearest sign available of Roman influ- 
ence on the multi-layered identities of the Italian peoples!. As early as 
206 Bc, the term had sufficient connotation for Scipio Africanus to name 
a settlement of veterans in Spain ‘Italica’!°, The name must imply that 


105 Bradley (2006) 174. 

1% Erdkamp (2008). 

107 Dench (1995) 214: “It was ultimately to Roman ideology that the allies owed their 
concept of Italia in its geographically extensive form." On the complexity of identity, 
Bradley (1997) 58: “The tendency to think that Roman identity has to gain to the detri- 
ment of Umbrian (and other Italian ethnic) identities is surely based on the modernising 
assumption that individuals should have one single overriding national identity." See also 
Bradley (2000) 116ff and Lomas (2000) 79ff. 

108 Appian, Грег. 38. Cf. Pobjoy (2000) 205. 
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socii, and not only cives and Latins, were included in the colony!%?. One 
of his descendants — be it by adoption — is said to have derided the 
plebs of Rome as men 'to whom Italy was but a stepmother'. If authentic, 
Scipio Aemilianus' remark shows contempt for strangers, but the divid- 
ing line is not between Romans and foreigners, but between Italians and 
outsiders, the latter consisting of slaves, freedmen and their offspring!!?. 
In the definition used by Guy Bradley — ethnicity is "the sense of iden- 
tity possessed by social groups in relation to outsiders”!!! — these exam- 
ples may actually point to the emergence of an Italian ethnicity. 

The Roman army is often said — and rightly so, in my opinion — to 
have stimulated feelings of common identity!!?, It has been suggested, 
however, that the Umbrians came to see themselves as a 'nation' by 
their regular functioning as a distinct group within the Roman army!!3. 
Yet, it would be wrong to conclude from this that the army failed to 
function as a unifying force. While strengthening an overall sentiment of 
*commonness', this feeling might have been felt more strongly within 
groups sharing other common characteristics — such as language or 
region — than regarding the army as a whole. In other words, as part of 
the same process in which the units from Umbria came to see them- 
selves as ‘Umbrians’, they might also have begun to see themselves as 
‘Italians’. As I have noted before, the formula togatorum is used in an 
inscription dating to 111 BC as the element that defines Italia as a unity! '^. 

The working, fighting and living together of individuals from differ- 
ent cultural and ethnic backgrounds side by side and under similar cir- 
cumstances does not in itself imply the emergence of universal goodwill. 
Modern society offers numerous examples to the contrary! ?. However, 
many of the obstacles that divide peoples in modern multicultural socie- 
ties are absent: the Italian peoples were not divided by race, political 
conviction or religion. It seems that these identities became politicized 
into various hostile camps only at the end of the second century BC, 
which may have been caused both by recent developments in Roman 


109 Brunt (1971) 215. 

110 Vel]. Pat. 2.4.4; Val. Max. 6.2.3. Deissmann-Merten (1974) 177-181 argues for an 
Augustan origin of Aemilianus' dictum, inspired by Plato, Menexenos 237b. 

!!! Bradley (1997) 53. 

12 Keaveney (1987) 13; Brunt (1988) 117; Williamson (2005) 210ff. For a different 
opinion, see Jehne (2006). 

113 Bradley (1997) 58. 

114 See above. 

15 Hoerder (2002) 345ff. 
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politics and by changes in allied attitudes. Various scholars have argued 
that it was Ti. Gracchus' land reform that put the issue of citizenship on 
the political agenda, as he confiscated land from Romans and allies 
alike, but distributed it only among Roman citizens!!°, It is important to 
note that attitudes changed not only among allies: at the end of the sec- 
ond century BC the voters in Rome began to perceive Roman citizenship 
as a privilege that gave them land, bread and political influence. They 
were unwilling to share this privilege with others. In 122 BC, one of the 
consuls warned the Roman voters: 


If you were to give the civitas to the Latins, do you suppose that you 

would have any room in the contio, in the same way as you have now 

assembled, or would be able to attend the /udi or days of public busi- 
1179 

ness! 17? 


The /ex Licinia Mucia of 95 BC, which sought out Italians who had ille- 
gally claimed the status of Romans, reflects the miserliness regarding 
citizenship that now governed Roman policy and seriously weakened the 
loyalty of many allies!!8, АП the same, the animosity that caused the 
Social War is better understood from the perspective of various groups 
taking part in one integrated society than that of distinct groups remain- 
ing isolated by pre-existing cultural and ethnic boundaries. 


Vrije Universiteit Brussel Paul ERDKAMP 
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UNIFORMITY UP TO THE GRAVE? 


FUNERARY INSCRIPTIONS OF ROMAN LEGIONARIES 
IN WESTERN EUROPE" 


Abstract: Roman military tombstones are one of the most visible 
remains of the vast extent of the Roman Empire. They are found in 
every province, but especially at the Empire's frontiers. One might 
expect the information displayed in these inscriptions to be uniform, 
as many other aspects of military life were. This article puts this pre- 
supposition to the test: can we detect a trans-border uniformity in the 
funerary inscriptions of Roman legionaries in Western Europe or do 
they differ regionally? A sample of 565 inscriptions from seven 
geographical, political and ethnic) regions in Western Europe has 
been collected and in them the frequency of 11 themes, typical of 
funerary inscriptions, has been established. When results are diver- 
gent, investigation has been made whether the encountered differ- 
ences are to be determined locally. This might point to the adaptation 
of legionaries to epigraphical customs valid in the region in which 
they served and died. Lastly, a comparison is made between modern 
scholarly views on funerary themes and their frequency and the 
results of our statistical analysis. 


ÍNTRODUCTION 


The army and the epigraphical habit are two characteristic components 
of Roman society. The present article wants to blaze a new trail in the 
field of Roman military and funerary epigraphy in Western Europe. The 
key question of this article is whether the funerary inscriptions of Roman 
legionaries in Western Europe are uniform across borders, or do they 
differ regionally? 

Whereas most studies concerning Roman military tombstones tend to 
be monographs with a restricted scope of analysis dealing with an army 
camp, a military unit, or a province!, trans-border inquiries with a broader 


* I am grateful to prof. Katelijn Vandorpe, Willy Clarysse, dr. Bart Van Beek and dra. 
Sofie Waebens for their generously provided criticisms and suggestions which helped to 
improve this article. 

! For example, Aly ABDALLA, Graeco — Roman funerary Stelae from Upper Egypt, 
Liverpool 1992; Eberhard W. SAUER, ‘Inscriptions from Alchester: Vespasian's Base of 
the Second Augustan Legion (?)’, Britannia 36 (2005), p. 101-133; Wilfried VAN RENGEN 
& Jean-Charles BALTY (eds.), Apamea in Syrié. Winterkwartieren van Legio II Parthica. 
Romeinse grafstenen van het militaire kerkhof, Brussel 1992. 
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geographical setting are rather uncommon. This article focuses on Roman 
Western Europe in its entirety?. For this research the Western provinces 
have been grouped into seven regions on the basis of political, geograph- 
ical and ethnic criteria: (1) Britannia; (2) Germania: Germania Inferior 
and Superior; (3) Gaul: Belgica, Lugdunensis, Aquitania, Narbonensis 
and the three Alpine provinces; (4) Spain: Hispania Citerior, Baetica 
and Lusitania; (5) Italy: regiones I — XI, Rome, Sicilia, Sardinia and 
Corsica’; (6) the Danube region: Raetia, Noricum, Pannonia Inferior 
and Superior; (T) Dalmatia. 

For each of these regions, I have collected a representative sample, 
amounting to 565 inscriptions in total*. The ‘Epigraphische Datenbank 
Heidelberg' and the 'Epigraphik-Datenbank Clauss-Slaby' have pro- 
vided the corpus of inscriptions (see Appendix). These have been 
selected on the basis of signal words marking a funerary inscription 
(e.g., an invocation of the Manes) and of the mention of a deceased 
legionary. In this article, the term *legionary' refers to the typical miles, 
centurio etc., but also to members of legions performing special tasks 
(such as a physician or a scribe), veterans, and legionaries who have 
gained promotion to another function outside of the legion. 

Most of the selected inscriptions can be traced back to the Early 
Empire. They are a part of the so-called epigraphical boom, which 
reached its height at the end of the second and beginning of the third 
century AD. From the mid-third century AD, a rapid decline in epigraphi- 
cal activity set in. As such, our research covers the period AD 1-2507. 


? Carroll (2006) deals extensively with various aspects of funerary epigraphy in a 
broad geographical setting. This study, though, does not focus on epitaphs of Roman 
soldiers, but creates a more general picture. 

3 Sicilia, Corsica and Sardinia did not produce enough epigraphical finds in the data- 
bases of Heidelberg and Clauss-Slaby to be joined into a separate region. After the three- 
fold database analysis of all selected inscriptions, the inscriptions from Sicilia, Corsica 
and Sardinia have been added to the Italian region for two reasons: 1) the contents of the 
inscriptions resembled best the contents of the inscriptions found in Italy; 2) the geo- 
graphical proximity of the three isles to the Italian peninsula. As such, they were annexed 
to the Roman Empire immediately after the conquest of the Italian peninsula. 

^ A minimum number of 15 inscriptions per region were set in order to be able to 
produce a reliable representation of the contents of the inscriptions. Most regions, how- 
ever, are represented by 40 or more inscriptions. For example, Germania is represented 
by 57 inscriptions, Dalmatia by 73 and Italy by 79 inscriptions. 

5 www.manfredclauss.de and www.uni-heidelberg.de/institute/sonst/adw/edh/ 

$ Cf. Woolf (1996) 22-39. Keppie (1991) 80: *No epitaphs appear to survive of men 
who specifically describe themselves as soldiers, before the mid first century BC.” 

7 The absence of temporal indications in our inscriptions is, of course, a serious con- 
straint, for it makes it difficult to trace possible changes that took place in the funerary 
themes during these 250 years. 
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This sample of funerary inscriptions has been analysed with a three- 
fold focus in order to establish whether epitaphs of Roman legionaries in 
Western Europe present a trans—border uniformity. First, the contents of 
the inscriptions have been inventorised per province by way of predeter- 
mined themes. These themes are taken from scholarly discourse on 
funerary inscriptions. On the basis of this inventory, the frequency of 
each theme is calculated in terms of percentage per province and per 
region. Secondly, per province and region the (formulaic) wording for 
each theme in the inscriptions has been determined, as well as the use of 
abbreviations. Thirdly, I have paid attention to the position of the differ- 
ent themes in the inscriptions. The figures obtained from these analyses 
allow a comparison between different provinces and regions. Within 
the scope of this article, the analysis will concentrate on the first step 
of the threefold analysis: the frequency of each theme in the inscriptions 
of the different regionsš. 

A first, quick reading of the military epitaphs may suggest that time 
and again the same funerary themes were used in a similar setting. If this 
impression is confirmed by our statistical analysis, then we have to 
assume there was a trans-border uniformity in the inscriptions. If, by 
contrast, there is no uniformity, then we have to investigate whether the 
encountered differences are determined locally. Such regional diversity 
could be an indication of the adaptation of the legionaries to epigraphi- 
cal customs present in the different regions in which they served and 
died. Legionaries, who often served and died in regions other than that 
of their provenance, could, however, also be influenced by the epigraph- 
ical habits of their place of birth. 

Several scholars have given an overview of themes typical of (mili- 
tary) funerary inscriptions?. On the basis of these studies I have outlined 
11 ћете! In part I, a brief outline of every theme and of the different 
views of scholars on these themes will be given, while in part II I will 


š For the complete threefold analysis see Feucht (2009). 

? Most notable are Carroll (2006) and Lassère (2005). Both scholars also give short 
remarks on regionalism in funerary inscriptions. Other interesting overviews can be found 
in e.g., Rogan (2006) and Keppie (1991). Cf. also Anderson (1984) and Gordon (1983). 

10 Two common themes are left out in our research: first, the identification of a 
deceased as a legionary soldier (by way of his rank and/or legion) is considered to be 
a marker crucial to the selection of inscriptions in our database. Hence, percentages rep- 
resenting the frequency of these data would amount to 100%. Secondly, a mention of the 
time served is characteristic only of military inscriptions. Its appearance in our inscrip- 
tions will consequently be less receptive to regional epigraphical influence. As such, data 
concerning the deceased's position in the legion and his length of service will not be 
further investigated here. 
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use these themes to interpret the inscriptions from my database. Finally, 
in my conclusions, the views of the scholars will be compared with the 
results of my database research. 


PART I: FUNERARY THEMES ACCORDING TO MODERN STUDIES 


Invocation of the Manes!! 


The invocation of the Manes, one of the most characteristic elements of 
a funerary inscription, first appeared during the reign of Augustus and 
became a popular and widely accepted formula from the mid-first cen- 
tury AD onwards. The invocation of the Manes is usually followed by the 
name of the deceased in the nominative, genitive or dative, each giving 
an own interpretation to the invocation. 


Name and identification of the deceased!2 


The name of the deceased is omnipresent and is the essential part of the 
inscription, which identifies the deceased legionary and at the same time 
reveals his status of Roman citizen. Rogan has composed a useful 
scheme, which gives the full official identification of a Roman citizen": 
praenomen — nomen gentilicium — father's praenomen — filius — (tribus)!* 
— cognomen. According to Rogan, this full identification was often short- 
ened to tria nomina: praenomen — nomen — cognomen, in order to save 
space. One should nevertheless be cautious not to think of these tria 
nomina as the standard Roman naming scheme. Salway!, in his survey 
of Roman onomastic practice, argues that the tria nomina were just a 
transitional phase in a primarily binominal system of identification. This 
system underwent an evolution, which reached its conclusion at the end 
of the first century AD, from praenomen — nomen via praenomen — nomen 
— cognomen to nomen — cognomen. When after the Constitutio Antonini- 
ana of AD 212 the nomen became useless for personal identification, all 
that remained was identification by means of a cognomen. 


!! Carroll (2006) 126; Keppie (1991) 107; Lassère (2005) 230, 234-235. 

12 Anderson (1984) 20-24; Carroll (2006) 128-129; Keppie (1991) 19-20, 106-107; 
Lassère (2005) 87-89, 110, 235-236; Rogan (2006) 19-26; Salway (1994) 124-145. 

13 Rogan (2006) 19-26. 

14 The #ribus has been put between brackets here. It is considered an independent 
theme in the inscriptions and will be investigated apart from the name. 

!5 Salway (1994) 124-145. 
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Tribus!5 


The tribus is part of the Roman official identification (cf. supra) and 
thus is a signal word for Roman citizenship. Although during the first 
century BC the tribus lost their (administrative and political) purpose, 
new citizens were still inscribed with them. Keppie!? considers the men- 
tion of the tribus in (funerary) inscriptions of the Empire as an attempt 
to emphasize the close bond of Roman citizens with Rome. From the 
late second century AD on, the tribus slowly disappeared. 


Provenance? 


According to Lassére, the provenance is rarely recorded in inscriptions, 


except for those belonging to persons living, working and sometimes 


also dying far from home, like legionaries”. 


Age? 


Since the end of the Republic, information concerning the age is fre- 
quently found in funerary inscriptions. In some cases even the number of 
months and days lived are mentioned?! But in many instances the exact 


age was not known. Multiples of five or ten, or even ages ending on one 
or six, may point to uncertainty about the deceased's age”’. 


Location of the bodily remains? 


According to Lassère, formulas concerning the location of the bodily 
remains are mostly present in epitaphs?*. The exact wording often differs 
according to the manner in which the body was put into the grave (burial 


16 Carroll (2006) 130; Keppie (1991) 19; Lassère (2005) 114-122; Rogan (2006) 
24-26. 

17 Keppie (1991) 19. 

18 Carroll (2006) 130-131; Keppie (1991) 107; Lassère (2005) 128-134; Rogan 
(2006) 20. 

1? Lassère (2005) 128. 

20 Carroll (2006) 129-130; Keppie (1991) 107; Lassère (2005) 236-238. 

?! Especially touching examples can be found among the epitaphs of children: e.g., 
CIL VI 05714. 

22 Lassère (2005) 237. A similar situation can be found in the papyri from Egypt: óc 
ét@v. Cf. Clarysse (1991) 50. 

23 Carroll (2006) 126-127, 134; Keppie (1991) 28, 107; Lassère (2005) 230, 240. 

24 Lassère (2005) 230, 240. 
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or cremation), but hic situs est is most attested. Keppie25 argues that this 
formula was common before the end of the first century AD. Carroll? 
also points towards its great popularity in the Rhine region. 


Will andlor heir(s)?? 


In many cases the deceased left instructions (and possibly also money) 
for the establishment of his memorial. The heirs were obliged to execute 
these last wishes. But to bequeath an inheritance to members of the 
nuclear family was less evident for Roman legionaries, compared to 
other citizens. Before Septimius Severus, legionaries could not legally 
marry during service and their spouses and children were illegitimate 
according to Roman law2š. Because of this complicated marital situation 
and because legionaries were mostly buried among their comrades, they 
often chose a fellow soldier as heir, as pointed out by Carroll??. 


Establishment of the memorial? 


Formulas, which mention the establishment of the memorial and the 
name and status of those responsible, are considered an expression of 
social cohesion. 


Praising of the deceased?! 


Funerary inscriptions often contain an expression of praise for the 
deceased in various forms: from a short standard formula (e.g., bene 
merenti) to a long, poetic and even custom made lamentation. 


25 Keppie (1991) 28, 107. 

26 Carroll (2006) 134. 

27 Anderson (1984) 22; Carroll (2006) 132; Keppie (1991) 107-109; Lassère (2005) 
238; Scheidel (2007) 417-419. 

28 In the case of legitimate children, the inheritance happened automatically. Illegiti- 
mate children (and wives), on the contrary, had to be mentioned explicitly in the soldier’s 
will in order to be able to inherit. After Hadrian’s rewrite (cf. BGU 140 of AD 119), ille- 
gitimate children could also inherit in case of intestacy, but only if there were no legiti- 
mate children or agnate relatives. For a more detailed study of the marriage ban and its 
consequences, see Phang (2001) esp. chapter 2 and Scheidel (2007) 417-419. 

29 Carroll (2006) 132. 

30 Carroll (2006) 128; Lassère (2005) 238-240. 

?! Keppie (1991) 107; Lassère (2005) 230-231. 
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Wishes for the deceased? 


According to Carroll, the formula sit tibi terra levis is typical of first- 
century AD Rome and Gaul and especially of second-century AD Spain. 
The expression was also well known in the Rhine region. 


Varia?* 


In this category belong data which are either only indirectly related to 
our research, such as the mentioning of other non-legionary deceased 
persons in the inscription, or which are very divergent and only appear 
occasionally in inscriptions: e.g., specifications on the protection of the 
grave (dimensions, the non-hereditary status of the tomb, threats and 
fines for abuse of the tomb etc.), specifications concerning the date or 
place (war, expedition) of death, a Greek translation of the Latin text, an 
apostrophe to the reader by the deceased. Sometimes the deceased is 
said to be responsible for the establishment of his epitaph. A possible 
reason for this provision might be the fear of not receiving a proper 
burial because of negligence by the appointed heir(s). Finally, informa- 
tion may be provided concerning the payment of the memorial (com- 
bined with the name of the commemorator of the inscription). These 
formulas and sometimes even the exact cost price do not only inform us 
of who paid which sum for the construction of the grave, but also show 
that the commemorator wanted to display his generosity. 


PART II: FUNERARY THEMES IN MILITARY INSCRIPTIONS OF WESTERN 
EUROPE: A STATISTICAL APPROACH 


Some preliminary remarks 


I am well aware of the various problems which might occur when inter- 
preting statistics. But even with its limitations, statistical analysis can 
provide us with some general conclusions on the existence of trans-bor- 
der uniformity in Roman military epitaphs. Hence, for each region and 


32 Carroll (2006) 133-134; Keppie (1991) 107, 109; Lassère (2005) 230, 240; Rogan 
(2006) 77. 

53 Carroll (2006) 133-134. 

34 Carroll (2006) 128, 133-134; Keppie (1991) 98, 107-109; Lassère (2005) 238, 241- 
244, 255-264. 
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the provinces belonging to it, I have calculated per theme the ratio 
between the total number of investigated inscriptions and the hits result- 
ing from the inventory. Though these percentages may seem clear, some 
preliminary remarks are needed. Some inscriptions are fragmentary. 
Likely supplements by the editors have been adopted in the calculations 
side by side with certain data. Some voids however remain without solu- 
tion. Consequently, a small error rate in the percentages should be taken 
into consideration. Secondly, some inscriptions were destined for more 
than one person: e.g., the legionary and his wife or children. These non- 
legionary persons are not part of our research. Funerary inscriptions 
serving as markers for more than one deceased legionary have been split 
up into two, three or more separate inscriptions. Data mentioned only 
once on such a stele (e.g., the invocation of the Manes), but which were 
clearly meant for all the deceased persons, have been attributed to each 
deceased. Finally, in the introduction above I mentioned that our inscrip- 
tions bear no temporal indications, making it difficult to assess the 
developments and changes, which most probably occurred in the inscrip- 
tions during the period AD 1—250. 

Table 1 presents the percentages of the different themes for each of 
the seven regions. 


Invocation of the Manes 


Britannia 
Germania 
Gaul 
Spain 
Italy 
Danube 


Dalmatia 


096 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 


Саш without Narbonensis 


Graph 1: Frequency of an invocation of the Manes? 


35 The dark beam in the graph shows the percentage of Gaul including Gallia Narbo- 
nensis. The light coloured addition shows the increase to 90.9% when one makes the 
calculation for Gaul excluding Narbonensis. 
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Britannia Germania Саш Spain Italy Danube Dalmatia 


af 80% 14% 66.7% 42.6% 43% 40.595 19.2% 
Name 100% 93% 933% 100% 949% 94.6% 91.8% 
Tribus 26.7% 667% 67% 4АЛ% 27.8% 35.8% 61.6% 
Provenance 20% 68.4% 13.3% 404% 13.9% 34.8% 56.2% 
Age 80% 754% 6.7% 553% 43% 68.5% 68.5% 
Location of the 467% 649% 67% 362% 76% 33% 342% 


bodily remains 


Will and/or 
heirs 


40% 52.6% 33.3% 27.7% 32.9% 33.3% 37% 


Establishment 
of the 80% 59.6% 86.7% 61.7% 72.2% 73.5% 45.2% 
memorial 


Praising of thig 20% 53% 20% 383% 494% 312% 219% 


deceased 
еше 0 0 0 213% 0 25% 2.7% 
deceased 
Varia 26.796 1496 60% 17% 354% 36.9% 19.2% 
Damaged 46.7% 43.9% 40% 34% 26.6% 30.1% 35.6% 


Table 1: General overview of the frequency of the different themes 


The invocation of the Manes is usually considered widely accepted and 
popular (see above). The figures as shown in the graph ask for some 
adjustment. Only two regions, Britannia and Gaul, score higher than 
50%. A possible explanation of the low scores might be that some of the 
inscriptions originate from the first century AD, when the invocation had 
only just appeared. Lassère* also argues that the invocation, after its 
appearance during the first century AD, might have been introduced at 
different dates in different regions. In my view, this argument does not 
provide (sufficient) evidence for the low scores of some regions. Most 
inscriptions are part of the epigraphic boom, which reached its peak in 
about AD 200. By that time, regions such as Germania and Dalmatia, 
which score particularly low, had been under Roman control for quite 


36 Lassère (2005) 234. 
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some time?” and Roman epigraphical habits, including the invocation of 
the Manes, could have spread there. The graph shows no connection 
between the occurrence of an invocation and the degree of Romaniza- 
tion: the percentage in thoroughly Romanized regions such as (parts of) 
Spain or even Italy is hardly any higher than that of the lesser Roman- 
ized provinces in the Danube region (ca. 40%). The results for the 
border regions (Britannia, Germania and the Danube region) are diver- 
gent also. 

Next to these inter-regional differences I also noticed some intra- 
regional differences. Gaul and Spain are both interesting cases. No invo- 
cation of the Manes was attested in the province of Narbonensis. As 
such it stands quite apart from the rest of Gaul, where this invocation 
was probably’? found without exception. In the case of Spain, the per- 
centage (42.6%) in Graph 1 gives a rather distorted image. In Graph 2 
the figures are shown per province. Thus it becomes clear that within 
Spain the practices of the three provinces were divergent. 


Lusitania aaa 
Baetica li 
Citerior RN 


0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 


Graph 2: Invocation of the Manes in Spain 


Name and identification of the deceased 


The deceased soldier was identified everywhere, as expected. More 
interesting is an analysis of the scheme used to transmit the name. 
Graph 3 distinguishes between long names (containing more than three 
identification elements*’), names consisting of three elements (usually 


37 Dalmatia/Illyricum became a province in AD 9. Germania Inferior and Superior 
were only officially recognized as provinces in AD 90, but Roman presence and influence 
in Germania predates this official organization by more than a century. 

38 One inscription was severely damaged. The presence of an invocation could not be 
accounted for. 

3 Mostly the full official Roman name as presented by Rogan (cf. supra), but in some 
instances multiple nomina and/or cognomina. 
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m > 3 identification elements 3 identification elements 


< 3 identification elements в Damaged 


Graph 3: Frequency of different identification schemes 


tria nomina?) and short names (containing less than three elements”). 
Again, differences between the different regions are striking. Germania 
and Dalmatia show a clear inclination towards a long identification 
scheme. In Italy and the Danube region this inclination stands out less 
clear. In Britannia, the short identification scheme dominates. Spain has 
a preference for names consisting of three elements. In Gaul there is an 
ex aequo for names consisting of three elements and the short identifica- 
tion scheme. But if Gallia Narbonensis is set apart, the short naming 
scheme is dominant in Gaul (4096) followed by the names consisting of 
three elements (3096) and no attestations of the long scheme are found. 

These figures are partly supportive of Salway's view? that the Roman 
onomastic practice was in constant evolution. According to Salway, the 
tria nomina were just one of many possibilities and an intermediary 
stage? in a long evolution of name giving and identification (see above). 


40 Few other schemes found in Britannia and the Danube region (for example prae- 


nomen — nomen — father's praenomen) are marginal next to those of praenomen — nomen 
— cognomen. 

41 For example praenomen — nomen or nomen - cognomen. 

42 Salway (1994) 124-145. 

55 Tria nomina are typical of the end of the first century BC and the first century AD. 
Cf. Salway (1994) 124, 127. 
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The graph confirms that the tria nomina were not the ultimate naming 
practice for Romans, though they rank quite high. The scores of the 
short names, including the duo nomina — so typical according to Sal- 
way — are rather low. Only in Britannia (and Gaul) do the duo nomina 
reach top scores. 

These figures, especially the high scores of Germania and Dalmatia 
for the long identification scheme, are not easy to explain. Did legionar- 
ies in remote and dangerous Germania feel an urge to emphasise the 
deceased's identity? But why is this urge not visible in the Danube prov- 
inces, which are perhaps not as remote but definitely just as dangerous 
as Germania? In the most remote region of all, Britannia, legionaries 
clearly chose the shortest possible identification. A possible hypothesis 
might be that legionaries in their epitaphs were influenced by habits and 
customs valid in the region in which they served and died. 

In the three provinces of Spain, differences are also found on the 
intra-regional, local level. Graph 4 shows that the identification prac- 
tices in Baetica differ distinctly from those in Citerior and Lusitania. 


Lusitania rn 3 1 —À 
Baetica | 
Citerior —À 
0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 


m > 3 identification elements 3 identification elements 


< 3 identification elements m Damaged 


Graph 4: Different identification schemes in Spain 


Baetica shows a clear preference for a long naming scheme. In Lusitania 
and Citerior this number drops to about 30%. In Baetica the shorter 
naming scheme is not attested at all, whereas in Lusitania and Citerior it 
still reaches modest scores (between 10 and 20%). 


Tribus 


As Roman citizens, legionaries possess Roman citizenship and belong to 
a tribus**. From the late second century AD onwards, however, the tribus 


4 There may be some exceptions. Cf. Vandorpe & Waebens (2010) 426 n. 61. 
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Graph 5: Frequency of the tribus 


disappeared (see above). This disappearance might account for the low 
percentages in our graph, since many inscriptions are part of the 
epigraphical boom of the late second and the beginning of the third cen- 
tury AD. It is also possible that many legionaries did not think it neces- 
sary to mention the fribus in their funerary inscription as they were 
easily recognized as Roman citizens through their status of legionary. 

Some remarkable figures need further attention. The percentage of 
Gaul is very low, with a sole attestation in the province of Narbonen- 
515%. The high percentages of Germania and Dalmatia, on the other 
hand, might be explained by referring to Keppie^6, who contends that the 
mention of one's tribus may be an attempt to emphasise a close bond 
with Rome, in this case from remote regions. Consequently, one would 
expect similarly high figures for other remote regions such as Britannia. 
The differences appearing from my graph might again point towards 
regional diversity. 

Moreover, we can spot differences on the intra-regional level as 
well. The case of Gaul, with a sole attestation in Narbonensis versus a 
complete absence elsewhere in Gaul, has already been mentioned. 


45 Because the percentage of Gaul is based on one inscription in Narbonensis 
(HD015642) I marked this in the graph by means of a light coloured beam. It might be 
interesting to take a look at the provenance of the soldier of this one inscription. This 
might show an origo from a region with high(er) figures representing the tribus and thus 
maybe the use of epigraphical habits of the home region. Unfortunately, no details on the 
provenance were to be found in the inscription. 

46 Keppie (1991) 19. 
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Graph 6 shows how the figures of the Spanish provinces of Citerior 
and Lusitania more or less resemble each other, whereas Baetica stands 
apart with a much more elevated score (66.7%). 


Lusitania 


Baetica 


Citerior 


0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 


Graph 6: Frequency of the tribus in Spain 


Provenance 
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Graph 7: Frequency of the provenance 


It has been suggested that reference to the origo is regularly found in 
inscriptions from people who worked and died far from home (see 
above). Though legionaries fit this category, percentages are in fact 
rather low. The graph on provenance is remarkably similar to the 
above graph on the tribus: Germania and Dalmatia score high, while 
the other regions’ scores are modest or even low. Why did the legion- 
aries of Germania and Dalmatia want to emphasise their origo? 
Table 2 gives an overview of the provenances attested in the inscrip- 
tions. It makes a distinction between legionaries who served and died 
in the same province they originated from and those who served and 
died ‘abroad’. 
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Home Abroad Uncertain/damaged 

Britannia 0 100% 0 

Germania 0 92.3% 7.7% 
Gaul 0 50% 50% 
Spain 21.1% 73.7% 5.3% 
Italy 9.1% 90.9% 0 

Danube 12.4% 84.5% 3.1% 
Dalmatia 0 97.6% 2.4% 


Table 2: Relationship between provenance of legionary 
and find spot of epitaph 


No significant differences can be attested between the legionaries in 
Germania and Dalmatia and those stationed elsewhere. Mostly the 
legionaries came from abroad. Only few men stress that they were 
locals?" Hence, another explanation must be found for the regional dif- 
ferences. Again it is a plausible hypothesis that the legionaries were 
adapting their funeral inscriptions to regional customs. 

Intra-regional variations are found as well, the most interesting ones 
in Spain: in Baetica no attestation of the origo was made, whereas the 
figures for Lusitania and Citerior rise to 45.596 and 46.7% respectively. 


Age 


The age is considered a typical element of funerary inscriptions (see 
above). Graph 8 supports this view, though some figures are noticeable: 
Gaul? and, to a lesser degree, Spain and Italy lay behind. 


47 Precisely these few mentions warn us that it would be wrong to assume a priori that 
in all inscriptions where the provenance was not recorded the legionaries were locals. 
Some “foreign” legionaries (or their heirs) maybe did not think it necessary to refer to the 
origo. 

48 Gaul has only one attestation (C/L XIII 00594 from the province of Aquitania) from 
a total of 15. 
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Graph 8: Frequency of the age 


Among the provinces of Spain, Baetica again catches the eye: Cite- 
rior and Lusitania almost have the same score (ca. 60%), whereas the 
number for Baetica drops to 16.7%. 


Lusitania 


Citerior 
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Graph 9: Frequency of the age in Spain 


The common view considers the frequent appearance of multiples of 
five, or even ages ending on one or six, as proof of an inexact know- 
ledge of the age of the deceased?. According to the data presented in 
Table 3, only multiples of five appear frequently. If the exact age were 
involved, one would expect these multiples of five to represent some 
20%. Here double or even triple percentages are attested. This clearly 


49 Lassère (2005) 237. 
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Britannia Germania Gaul Spain Italy Danube Dalmatia 
a 50% 55.8% 0 46.1% 382% 597% 66% 
lor6 16.796 9.3% 0 11.5% 5.9% 7.3% 2% 
Other 16.7% 23.2% 100% 385% 44.1% 18.4% 20% 


Table 3: Age-rounding in Ше inscriptions 


shows age-rounding. Ages ending on one or six do not even reach а 
percentage of around 20%. These therefore represent real ages rather 
than approximations. 


Location of the bodily remains 
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Graph 10: Frequency of the location of the bodily remains 


In Germania, 64.9% of the inscriptions indicate the location of the bodily 
remains. All other regions show figures (far) below 50%. Even within 
one region, provinces present divergent percentages: Germania Superior, 
for instance, scores 71.1%, whereas the score of Inferior drops to 41.7%. 
In Gaul we have only one attestation in the province of Belgica“. 
Graph 11 shows the percentages for the three Spanish provinces. 


50 This might have been the epitaph (HD040599) of a soldier who came from a region 
where this theme was frequent and it was imported it into Gaul. Unfortunately this could 
not be verified due to lack of information concerning the soldier’s provenance. 
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Graph 11: Frequency of the location of the bodily remains in Spain 


The graphs suggest nuancing the view that the location of the bodily 
remains is present in most epitaphs?!. As far as legionary soldiers in 
Western Europe are concerned, the popularity of this theme is rather 
modest with great differences per region and even per province. Accord- 
ing to Keppie, the formula Aic situs est (which proved itself to be by far 
the most popular in my data) was especially used before the end of the 
first century AD? Since many of our inscriptions date from the peak of 
the epigraphic boom (late second — early third century AD), they no 
longer incorporated this theme or formula. The high score of Germania, 
especially Superior, on the other hand, supports the view of Carroll, 
arguing the popularity of this theme in the Rhine region?*. 


Will andlor heir(s) 


Explicit mention of a will and/or heir(s) is only made in a minority of 
the inscriptions. The percentages of the different regions are similar. 
Only Germania has a slightly more elevated score. At the intra-regional 
level, however, some significant differences are visible: Germania 
Superior scores 46.796 versus 75% for Germania Inferior. In Spain the 
scores of Baetica and Lusitania are comparable (16.7% and 18.2% 
respectively), but the score of Citerior rises to 33.396. 

Three different formulas are used: one can mention both will and 
heir(s) or one can mention only one of them. These three options are 
shown in the following graph. 


5! Lassère (2005) 230, 240. 
52 Keppie (1991) 28, 107. 
? Carroll (2006) 134. 
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Graph 13: Frequency of the different hereditary formulas 


In Britannia, Germania, Gaul, Spain, Italy and the Danube region, the 
heirs are usually mentioned alone. Dalmatia is the only region where a 
single mention of the will is most popular. In Gaul, wills are only men- 
tioned in combination with the heir(s). 

Table 4 offers an overview of the heirs and their relationship to the 
deceased legionary. 
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Britannia Germania Саш Spain Italy Danube Dalmatia 


Family 20% 3.7% 80% 0 23.5% 15.2% 0 


Liberti 20% 0 0 20% 11.8% 3.8% 7.1% 
Brothers in 0 0 0 20% 11.8% 16.5% 0 
arms 


Relationship 60% 92.6% 20% 60% 52.9% 50.6% 78.6% 
with deceased 
unknown 


Other®* 0 0 0 0 0 10.2% 0 
Damaged 0 3.7% 0 0 0 3.8% 14.396 


Table 4: Relationship heir — deceased legionary 


The figures for the category ‘relationship with the deceased unknown” 
are remarkably high: in many of these inscriptions the name of the heir 
is stated and this probably sufficed for the environment to connect him/ 
her to the deceased legionary. Hence, all additions clarifying this bond 
would be superfluous. Often (esp. in Germania) one did not even trouble 
to state the name of the heir, but he/she was referred to solely by the 
word heres. Did these heirs feel no need to connect their name to that of 
the deceased? Or was their name omitted purely out of economic rea- 
sons, that is to reduce the cost price of the inscription? 

The number of family members is rather low (except in Саш)”. Car- 
roll wrongly suggests that the illegitimate wives and children of serving 
legionaries could not be appointed heirs?6. In the introduction we pointed 
out that an inheritance was less evident for the deceased soldier's ille- 
gitimate family, but certainly not impossible. A better explanation might 
be that many soldiers at the time of their death had not yet started an 
own family. Scheidel and Phang suggest that soldiers often waited longer 
than civilians — maybe even until their discharge — to start a family”. 


34 In concreto are meant cooperations of family members and other parties. 

55 The use of frater can be confusing, since it can both point to a fellow soldier and to 
a “real” brother. In many cases, however, a mention of the name or function (e.g., miles 
eiusdem legionis) of the heir provides a clear picture of the relationship between heir and 
deceased. 

% Carroll (2006) 132: “The majority of serving soldiers were given a burial and a 
commemorative stone by their comrades, since they were not legally able to marry and, 
therefore, could not appoint their common-law wife or illegitimate children born out of 
that union as heirs responsible for their burial." 

57 Scheidel (2007) 420-421. Phang (2001) 404-409, states that the role of the nuclear 
family in commemorating the deceased soldier rises from low figures in the first cen- 
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The age at death mentioned in our inscriptions might support this 
hypothesis: 55% of the legionaries died before the age of 40, most prob- 
ably before their discharge. Finally, it is also possible that many family 
members (also from outside the nuclear family) remain hidden under the 
heading “relationship with the deceased unknown'. 

Because of their direct proximity (an advantage family members did 
not always have) and the close bond that developed among comrades 
during service, colleagues are an obvious group of heirs??. The number 
of ‘brothers in arms’, however, is rather low. This might again be 
explained by referring to the category ‘relationship to the deceased 
unknown’. Many of these heirs might have been colleagues of the 
deceased, but a clear mention of their legionary status might have been 
superfluous to the military community in which the soldiers lived and 
died together. 

Lastly, the appointment of liberti as heirs seems to have had modest 
success in some regions (notably Britannia and Spain). Their acting as 
heirs can be seen as a (last) tribute towards their old master. 


Establishment of the memorial 
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Graph 14: Frequency of the establishment of the memorial 


tury AD (when troops were mobile and often stationed far from home in areas with a 
shortage of same-status local women) to higher rates in the second and third centuries AD 
(when provincial recruitment increased). Papyrological research shows that before AD 140 
many soldiers started a family during their last years of service. After AD 140 they usually 
waited until they had been discharged. Cf. Waebens (forthcoming). 

58 Cf. Scheidel (2007) 420-421. 
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Formulas concerning the establishment of the memorial are widely 
spread. Only Dalmatia scores rather low. At the local level, significant 
differences can be discovered. In Spain, Baetica's score of 33.396 is 
remarkably lower than that of Citerior (60%) and Lusitania (81.9%). 
As for the theme ‘will and/or heirs’, three formulations are possible: 1) 
a verb recording the establishment of the memorial, together with an 
explicitly defined identity of the commemorator; 2) the sole mention of 
the defined identity of the commemorator (without a verb recording the 
establishment of the memorial); 3) a verb recording the establishment 
of the memorial (with a not further defined heres as commemorator). 
The spread of these three possibilities per region is presented in 
Graph 15: 


— ———Me 
di С 
Gaul [ 
Spain 
Italy | 
Danube 
Dalmatia [ 
0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 
m Verb + Identity Identity Verb mDamaged 


Graph 15: Different formulas for the establishment of the memorial 


Six out of the seven regions prefer the most extensive formula (verb + 
defined identity). Only Germania shows a clear preference of a sole 
verb (+ a not further defined heres). In the other regions this sole men- 
tion of the verb is limited (or even absent in Gaul). The formulation, in 
which only the defined identity is given, is rare, but occurs in all 
regions except Germania. Some scholars argue that the mention of the 
establishment of a memorial can be seen as an expression of social 
cohesion: one wants to connect one's own name to that of the deceased 
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(see above)??. The high percentages in my graph support that view: in 
most cases (except for Germania), explicit information on the (defined) 
identity of the commemorator is given. Table 5 presents all relation- 
ships attested between these commemorators and the deceased: 


Britannia Germania Gaul Spain Italy Danube Dalmatia 


Family 75% 38.5% 61.5% 40.7% 59.6% 41.6% 33.3% 

Liberti 12.5% 7.7% 0 11.1% 7.7% 9.6% 11.1% 
Brothers in 0 23.1% 7.7% 222% 7.7% 16.3% 14.8% 
arms 

The deceased 0 0 15.4% 3.7% 38% 7.3% 7.4% 
himself 

Relationship 0 23.1% 0 11.1% 11.596 96% 22.2% 
to deceased 
unknown 

Other‘! 12.5% 0 0 11.1% 7.6% 14.7% 3.7% 


Damaged 0 7.7% 154% 0 19% 1.1% 7.496 


Table 5: relationship commemorator — deceased legionary 


Family members were the most common commemorators, though in 
some regions (notably Germania and Dalmatia) the margin is fairly 
small. The /iberti, with an exception for Gaul, represent ca. 10% of the 
commemorators. The number of army colleagues is considerable. One 
might expect this number to have been higher in reality, as many col- 
leagues may be hidden in the category “relationship to the deceased 
unknown'. In many cases the brothers in arms would have buried their 
friend in the surroundings of the army camp not only out of respect, but 
also in the absence of relatives who could fulfil the task. Initiatives by 
the deceased himself are quite restricted (and even absent in Britannia 
and Germania), but nevertheless remarkable: this provision may have 
been due to fear of receiving no decent grave at all. 


59 Lassére (2005) 238. 

60 Tn these inscriptions the name of the commemorator is stated, but his/her relation- 
ship to the deceased is unclear to us. 

9! This category includes all commemorators who were attested in smaller numbers, 
e.g., a fellow citizen, a friend, a cooperation of two or more of the above mentioned cat- 
egories. 
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Overall, the percentages of the frequency of the theme “will and/or 
heirs’ are not as high as those of the theme ‘establishment of the memo- 
rial’. One might wonder about the reason of this. Hypotheses of an eco- 
nomic and personal nature may be considered: the mention of the heir 
might have been considered a private matter, which did not have to be 
communicated to the passer-by. Secondly, in some cases the commemo- 
rator of the inscription was probably also the heir. The mention of both 
these ‘functions’ on the inscription might have been felt as redundant 
and, above all else, expensive. 


Praising of the deceased 
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Graph 16: Frequency of praising of the deceased 


Only in Italy can one speak of a habit. Percentages are very low in 
north-western Europe, whereas in the southern part they rise slightly. 
This picture, however, has to be nuanced, for intra-regional differences 
occur: in Germania this theme is only attested in Superior. In Gaul we 
found no attestations in the Alpine provinces nor in Narbonensis. 
Graph 17 shows that in Spain Baetica stands somewhat apart with a 
lower score than Citerior and Lusitania. 
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Graph 17: Praising of the deceased in Spain 


Several reasons might have influenced our divergent scores: e.g., the 
total cost of the inscription (more text demands a bigger slab and more 
work by the stonecutter), personal feelings the commemorator wanted to 
express, or the influence of local funerary customs on the legionaries. 


Wishes for the deceased 
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Graph 18: Frequency of wishes for the deceased? 


9? Because of the limited appearance of this theme, only the provinces with attesta- 
tions have been represented in the graph. 
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Wishes for the deceased are rare and found only in Spain, the Danube 
region and Dalmatia. When wishes were expressed, the formula (її) 
t(ibi) t(erra) I(evis) was used, almost without exception. Scholars have 
pointed to the popularity of the formula s(it) t(ibi) t(erra) I(evis) in the 
Rhine region, (first century AD) Rome and Gaul and especially in (sec- 
ond century AD) Spain. This view can, as far as Roman legionaries are 
concerned, be adjusted: no attestations of s(it) t(ibi) t(erra) I(evis) have 
been made for Rome, Germania or Gaul at all. Only Spain has fair, but 
still divergent, percentages. The results for Pannonia Superior, Noricum 
and Dalmatia are so limited that one is tempted to conclude that the 
expression of wishes for the deceased was a regional Spanish or even 
local (Lusitanian and Baetican) custom”. 


Varia 


As this theme is a conglomerate of very divergent and limitedly attested 
pieces of information, I will only give a brief overview of the results, 
without further analysis. 


Britannia Germania Gaul Spain Italy Danube Dalmatia 


Information on 
other deceased X X X X X X X 
person(s) 


Formulas 
protecting the X X X X X X X 
grave 


Place/time/ 
expedition of X X - X X X - 
death 


Vivus/sibi® _ x x — = = x 


63 Carroll (2006) 133-134. 

% It could be worthwhile investigating if the soldiers who died in Noricum, Pannonia 
Superior and Dalmatia perhaps had their roots in Roman Spain. From a total of eleven 
inscriptions seven contain information on provenance. Only one of these seven soldiers 
was in origin a Baetican citizen. This may serve as a warning: people's origins may not 
simply be localized on the basis of one single item in an inscription. It may well be that 
the commemorator and not the deceased was originally from Spain and used his own 
local epigraphic habits. Multiple evidence is thus required. 

65 By vivus/sibi those inscriptions are meant in which the deceased soldier focusses 
explicitly on his own initiative for the establishment of the grave (by using the words 
vivus and/or sibi). 
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Britannia Germania Gaul Spain Italy Danube Dalmatia 


Additions in 


Greek Е Е E Е x x Е 
Explicit reason of 

establishment 15 — X _ x _ x _ 

mentioned 


De suol sua 


pecunia® 
км. х - X x X X x 
digression 
Unclear _ _ _ _ x _ ú 
abbreviations 


Table 6: Attestations of varia in the inscriptions 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


I 

In this article I have compared the traditional and common views on 
funerary themes and their appearance in epitaphs to a comprehensive 
sample of inscriptions of Roman legionaries found in Western Europe. 
Some of these views can be confirmed, like the frequent use of multiples 
of five to represent an estimated age, or the popularity of the formula hic 
situs est in the Rhine region. On the other hand, I have countered and 
adjusted other views: e.g., an invocation of the Manes was not such a 
widely spread or common feature from the first century AD onwards: in 
most regions our percentages are rather modest®” and among the differ- 
ent regions and provinces a great diversity can be seen. Provenance was 
not mentioned on a regular basis in inscriptions of legionaries dying far 
from home: our results are divergent and only two regions produce a 
total score higher than a regular 40%. The formula sit tibi terra levis was 
completely absent in the Rhine region, Rome and Gaul, at least in 
legionaries’ inscriptions®8. In Spain, this wish was popular, especially in 
Lusitania and Baetica. 


96 Le, the explicit mention that the commemorator paid for the establishment out of 
his/her own means. 

57 Exceptions are Britannia and Gaul. 

68 Pace Carroll (2006) 133-134. 
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II 

Recent research%? shows that the ‘Romanization’ of the conquered terri- 
tories was not a one-way process towards a uniform and widespread 
Roman cultural adoption. There was no tabula rasa, which removed all 
non-Roman elements and introduced new Roman ones. Each locality 
had its own characteristics and traditions. If not compromising Roman 
rule, these customs were allowed to live on. The success of the Roman 
Empire was in part due to its tolerance towards indigenous diversity. It 
allowed for a new “imperial culture’ to develop out of the earlier Roman 
and indigenous cultures. This imperial culture was highly developed and 
differentiated not only by locality, but also by gender, class etc. 

Our overview of the frequency of the different funerary themes in 
legionaries’ epitaphs in Western Europe has shown a significant diver- 
sity between the different regions and provinces. Hence, there is no rea- 
son to assume that absolute uniformity existed in Roman legionaries' 
funerary inscriptions. No ‘model inscription’, which served as a basis for 
all epitaphs, can be composed. In our view, the attested differences can 
be attributed to locally differentiated funerary habits. To confirm this 
hypothesis, it is, however, important to compare the differences resulting 
from our study to inscriptions of the indigenous, non-military popula- 
tion, in which local customs are clearly visible. Unfortunately, such 
information is often unavailable. In those cases, where sufficient mate- 
rial is at hand, further research is necessary. 

Some conclusions supporting our hypothesis of local diversity can 
nevertheless be drawn from our statistical research. The scores of Gallia 
Narbonensis often stand quite apart from those of the other Gaulish 
provinces. These Gaulish provinces, on the other hand, show results that, 
for several themes, are similar to those of Britannia: e.g., a high percent- 
age of invocations of the Manes, a preference for short naming schemes, 
little mention of the provenance and of the location of the bodily remains. 
Another clear example is Spain, in which the province of Baetica for 
most themes seems to have had its own tendencies apart from Lusitania 
and Citerior, whose percentages often did show remarkable similarity. 
Spain, with the exception of Baetica, also has some preferences compa- 
rable to those of Britannia and Gaul, excluding Narbonensis, though 
similarities are, in this case, less pronounced", 


© E.g., Hingley (2005); Woolf (1997) 339-350. 
70 E.g., an elevated score for the invocation of the Manes, a low frequency for 
the location of the bodily remains and a high percentage for the establishment of the 
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The distinct epigraphy of Narbonensis and Baetica might be explained 
by the separate position of both provinces in their region's history: 
Narbonensis had come into Rome's range of influence (long) before 
the other Gaulish provinces. Baetica experienced fewer difficulties than 
Citerior or Lusitania whilst under Roman control: it was governed by 
a proconsul and Roman citizenship was granted to the local elite of 
several cities in the first century AD. This might explain why the graphs 
of both Baetica and Narbonensis diverge from their neighbours in Spain 
and Gaul, where the indigenous Celtic culture better withstood the extra- 
neous Roman influences. 

Celtic culture long remained vital in Western Europe during Roman 
rule (e.g., in Spain at least until the mid-second century Ap), for the Celts 
were selective in their adoption of Roman elements and the Romans 
accepted these slow and ‘custom made” changes”!. A study by Broughton 
gives a fine example of this developing imperial culture by drawing 
attention to the northern part of Spain, where most epitaphs were com- 
posed in Latin, but adorned with native designs”. Each locality thus 
made its own mix of indigenous and Roman elements, without experi- 
encing this intermingling of cultural elements as strange or ambiguous. 

The mixed imperial culture makes it possible to explain the differ- 
ences in military funerary epigraphy, for instance, between the Spanish 
provinces or between the non-Celtic Narbonensis and the otherwise 
Celtic Gaul and Britannia. Roman legionaries might have adopted local 
habits concerning funerary epigraphy, thus conforming to and integrat- 
ing into the local community. Various scholars such as Carroll”, who 
focused on funerary epigraphy, indeed confirm that Romans considered 
it important to conform to the norms so they would not be the odd man 
out. 

The adoption of local habits by Roman legionaries for their funerary 
monuments might, however, also be due to necessity, that is, due to the 
influence of the local stonecutters and workshops, rather than a con- 
scious choice. The Roman army most probably cooperated with local 
stonecutters for the manufacturing of epitaphs. These masons each had 


memorial. Some remarkable similarities can also be found between Germania and 
Dalmatia: e.g., a preference for long naming schemes and high frequencies for the 
tribus and provenance. 

7! Broughton (1959) 645-651; Nicols (1987) 129-151. 

7? Broughton (1959) 648. 

73 Carroll (2006) 91, 133. This conformation not only occurs in the composition of the 
text of the inscription, but also in the choice of the type of tombstone. 
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their own limited sample of funerary texts, reflecting the taste and tradi- 
tions of the local community”. By making his choice out of that limited 
sample, the commemorator was more or less forced to conform to local 
habits. Specific requests or own compositions by the commemorator 
could be presented to the stonecutter, but the execution would have 
strongly depended on the means and capacities of the stonecutter. 
Roman legionaries were uniform in a whole range of ways, from their 
military clothing and armour to a general marriage ban and equality 
upon retirement, but they were certainly not uniform up to the grave. 


Katholieke Universiteit Leuven Birgit FEUCHT 
OE Geschiedenis Oudheid birgit.feucht@arts.kuleuven.be 
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APPENDIX: LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS 


Listed below are all inscriptions from our database with their number in the 
Heidelberg Database (HD) and/or another edition. 


Britannia 


RIB 0011 

RIB 0013 

RIB 0017 

HD001416 = AE 1984, 0619 
HD005289 = AE 1977, 0504 
HD011326 = AE 1971, 0220 
HD019333 = RIB 0292 
HD019490 = RIB 0357 
HD019768 = AE 1958, 0098 
HD020249 = RIB 0257 
HD021172 = RIB 0254 
HD021853 = RIB 0488 
HD024460 = RIB 0675 
HD025780 = RIB 0015 
HD048921 = AE 1998, 0835 


Germania 


HD001201 = АЕ 1982, 0719 
HD001290 = AE 1984, 0659 
HD001299 = AE 1984, 0662 
HD001404 = AE 1984, 0698 
HD004477 = AE 1978, 0557 
HD004490 = AE 1979, 0433 
HD004558 = AE 1978, 0559 
HD004675 = AE 1978, 0558 
HD008140 = AE 1979, 0412 
HD008146 = AE 1979, 0414 
HD008182 = AE 1979, 0428 
HD008185 = AE 1979, 0430 
HD008844 = CIL XIII 08284 
HD011202 = AE 1974, 0451 
HD011205 = AE 1974, 0452 
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HD016942 = AE 1962, 0291 
HD018346 = АЕ 1978, 0560 
HD018349 = AE 1965, 0253 
HD018355 = AE 1965, 0255 
HD018361 = AE 1965, 0257 
HD019187 = AE 1955, 0034 
HD019853 = AE 1909, 0073 
HD019994 = AE 1909, 0134 
HD020260 = AE 1977, 0542 
HD020335 = AE 1977, 0586 
HD020338 - AE 1977, 0587 
HD020915 = AE 1908, 0256 
HD020940 = AE 1940, 0112 
HD020955 = AE 1940, 0117 
HD021193 = AE 1951, 0135 
HD022647 = AE 1939, 0130 
HD023831 = AE 1907, 0188 
HD024648 = AE 1990, 0746 
HD027186 = AE 1913, 0128 
HD027189 = AE 1913, 0129 
HD027409 = AE 1920, 0050 
HD027453 = AE 1913, 0238 
HD028393 = AE 1900, 0154 
HD029151 = AE 1911, 0225 
HD029175 = AE 1911, 0234 
HD029178 = AE 1911, 0235 
HD029637 = AE 1910, 0062 
HD030030 = AE 1910, 0210 
HD031422 = AE 1903, 0278 
HD033267 = AE 1904, 0101 
HD036765 - CIL XIII 06304 
HD036767 = CIL XIII 11716 
HD036834 = CIL XIII 06317 
HD036836 - CIL XIII 06318 
HD036845 - CIL XIII 06319 
HD039341 = AE 2002, 1068 
HD041117 = CIL XIII 07574 
HD041243 = CIL XIII 07577 
HD046216 = AE 2002, 1041 
HD049078 = AE 1998, 0983 
HD051702 = AE 1994, 1311 


Gaul 


AE 1993, 01196 
AE 1996, 00985 
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CIL XII 00265 

CIL ХШ 00594 

CIL ХШ 03496 

CIL XIII 04329 

HD000570 = AE 1982, 0711 

HD004823 = AE 1979, 0406 

HD013662 = AE 1972, 0471 

HD015642 = AE 1989, 0500 
HD029190 = CIL XIII 11044 
HD033480 - AE 1904, 0177 

HD040599 = CIL ХШ 03983 
HD044875 = AE 2003, 1213 

HD049599 = AE 1997, 1023 


Spain 


HD000224 = AE 1983, 0487 
HD000545 = AE 1983, 0599 
HD004805 = AE 1978, 0440 
HD005946 = AE 1981, 0551 
HD006165 = AE 1976, 0277 
HD006168 = AE 1976, 0276 
HD009256 = AE 1972, 0289 
HD009271 = AE 1972, 0298 
HD011302 = AE 1971, 0210 
HD012138 - AE 1976, 0337 
HD012392 = AE 1987, 0736 
HD014039 = AE 1968, 0206 
HD014560 = AE 1967, 0235 
HD015419 = AE 1966, 0191 
HD015473 = AE 1966, 0209 
HD015606 = AE 1991, 1114 
HD016946 = AE 1977, 0467 
HD016952 = AE 1961, 0334 
HD017018 = AE 1957, 0041 
HD017136 = AE 1990, 0510 
HD017247 = AE 1993, 1036 
HD017304 = AE 1997, 0576 
HD018055 = AE 1961, 0330 
HD019602 = AE 1955, 0246 
HD021541 = AE 1951, 0283 
HD022783 = AE 1946, 0195 
HD022798 = AE 1946, 0200 
HD023026 = AE 1935, 0005 
HD023812 = AE 1928, 0163 
HD023821 = AE 1928, 0166 
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HD023827 = AE 1928, 0168 
HD023842 = AE 1928, 0173 
HD023863 = AE 1928, 0180 
HD023908 = AE 1961, 0332 
HD025133 = CIL 11/5 00005 
HD025878 = AE 1938, 0020 
HD026906 = CIL II/14 00814 
HD028743 = CIL 11/5 00083 
HD029933 = CIL 11/7 00964 
HD031000 = CIL П 01262 
HD031454 = CIL 11/5 00995 
HD032168 = CIL П/5 01285 
HD033435 = AE 1904, 0160 
HD039432 

HD043498 = CIL П 04616 
HD045638 = AE 2002, 0669 
HD048271 = AE 1999, 0872 


Italy 


AE 2002, 00386 

CIL IX 02593 

CIL X 00065 

CIL X 07597 

HD000165 = AE 1983, 0059 
HD000330 = AE 1983, 0127 
HD001497 = AE 1984, 0038 
HD001648 = AE 1982, 0258 
HD001847 = AE 1974, 0261 
HD002208 = AE 1985, 0036 
HD003307 = AE 1981, 0363 
HD003638 = AE 1988, 0396 
HD003697 = AE 1988, 0583 
HD003859 = AE 1988, 0566 
HD004772 = AE 1978, 0357 
HD004826 = AE 1978, 0342 
HD005278 = AE 1980, 0351 
HD005616 = AE 1980, 0128 
HD005731 = AE 1991, 0385 
HD005749 = AE 1981, 0158 
HD005750 = AE 1975, 0160 
HD005881 = AE 1985, 0473 
HD006287 = AE 1975, 0375 
HD006935 = AE 1975, 0171 
HD006974 = AE 1975, 0163 
HD007131 = AE 1977, 0259 


HD008364 = AE 1987, 0215 
HD008578 = AE 1979, 0259 
HD009085 = AE 1972, 0203 
HD010244 = AE 1973, 0039 
HD010423 = AE 1971, 0046 
HD013036 - AE 1970, 0133a 
HD013108 = AE 1970, 0157 
HD013126 = AE 1970, 0163 
HD013502 = AE 1968, 0028 
HD013505 = AE 1968, 0029 
HD013670 = AE 1968, 0090 
HD013676 = AE 1968, 0092 
HD013679 = AE 1968, 0093 
HD013715 = AE 1968, 0105 
HD014071 = AE 1967, 0056 
HD014897 = AE 1977, 0314 
HD014921 = AE 1977, 0326 
HD015314 = AE 1966, 0149 
HD015706 = AE 1964, 0067 
HD015810 = AE 1990, 0065 
HD015816 = AE 1990, 0067 
HD016938 = AE 1990, 0432 
HD018044 = AE 1954, 0159 
HD018047 = AE 1954, 0160 
HD018607 = AE 1899, 0143 
HD018637 = AE 1962, 0278 
HD019104 = AE 1955, 0026 
HD019107 = AE 1955, 0027 
HD019145 = AE 1952, 0153 
HD019436 = AE 1947, 0066a 
HD019440 = AE 1955, 0169 
HD019917 = AE 1945, 0079 
HD020031 = AE 1945, 0121 
HD020479 = AE 1992, 0637 
HD020813 = AE 1908, 0220 
HD021376 = AE 1951, 0194 
HD021616 = AE 1950, 0043 
HD022831 = AE 2000, 0356 
HD022865 = AE 1897, 0132 
HD023936 = AE 1907, 0224 
HD024205 = AE 1926, 0125 
HD024669 = AE 1994, 0606 
HD026793 = AE 1919, 0072 
HD026796 = AE 1919, 0073 
HD027393 = AE 1913, 0215 
HD028074 = AE 1912, 0089 


179 


180 


HD028911 = АЕ 1911, 0128 
HD031806 = AE 1902, 0041 
HD032178 = AE 1902, 0207 
HD032345 = CIL V1 41197 

HD032363 = СП, VI 41204 

HD033504 = AE 1904, 0187 
HD037282 


Danube region 


HD000282 = AE 1983, 0754 
HD000298 = AE 1983, 0765 
HD000526 = AE 1983, 0782a 
HD000669 = AE 1982, 0769 
HD000672 = AE 1982, 0770 
HD000675 = AE 1982, 0772 
HD000797 = AE 1983, 0757 
HD000809 = AE 1983, 0755 
HD001415 = AE 1982, 0758 
HD001809 = AE 1984, 0710 
HD003653 = AE 1988, 0930 
HD004378 = AE 1978, 0623 
HD004396 = AE 1978, 0632 
HD004441 = AE 1978, 0578 
HD004489 = AE 1978, 0620 
HD004567 = AE 1978, 0627 
HD004570 = AE 1978, 0621 
HD004576 = AE 1978, 0626 
HD004579 = AE 1978, 0628 
HD004585 = AE 1978, 0629 
HD004588 = AE 1978, 0631 
HD004591 = AE 1978, 0634 
HD004594 = AE 1978, 0630 
HD004597 = AE 1978, 0633 
HD004888 = AE 1978, 0635 
HD004939 = AE 1978, 0625 
HD004954 = AE 1978, 0646 
HD007944 = AE 1986, 0562 
HD009481 = AE 1972, 0375 
HD009502 = AE 1972, 0382 
HD009505 = AE 1972, 0383 
HD009598 = AE 1972, 0414 
HD009604 = AE 1972, 0416 
HD009651 = AE 1909, 0070 
HD009658 = AE 1972, 0438 
HD011283 = AE 1974, 0480 
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HD011348 = AE 1973, 0423 
HD011351 = AE 1973, 0424 
HD011357 = AE 1973, 0426 
HD011375 = AE 1973, 0432 
HD011409 = AE 1974, 0527 
HD001566 = AE 1971, 0339 
HD011572 = AE 1971, 0341 
HD011590 = AE 1971, 0347 
HD011593 = AE 1971, 0348 
HD012067 = AE 1970, 0482 
HD012238 = AE 1970, 0540 
HD012354 = AE 1976, 0553 
HD014842 = AE 1970, 0478 
HD014845 = AE 1967, 0367 
HD014851 = AE 1970, 0480 
HD014854 = AE 1967, 0372 
HD014860 = AE 1967, 0374 
HD016073 = AE 1966, 0288 
HD016642 = AE 1962, 0112 
HD016786 = AE 1962, 0219 
HD016792 = AE 1962, 0221 
HD017257 = AE 1965, 0007 
HD017548 = AE 1965, 0119 
HD017554 = AE 1965, 0121 
HD017945 = AE 1954, 0119 
HD018244 = АЕ 1971, 0326 
HD018293 = AE 1954, 0005 
HD018939 = AE 1956, 0239b 
HD019048 = AE 1971, 0315 
HD019346 = АЕ 1947, 0029 
HD019364 = AE 1951, 0103 
HD019580 = AE 1947, 0134 
HD020008 = АЕ 1958, 0224 
HD020015 = АЕ 1909, 0144 
HD020021 = AE 1909, 0146 
HD020024 = AE 1909, 0147 
HD020139 = AE 1944, 0116 
HD020145 = AE 1944, 0118 
HD020422 = AE 1977, 0620 
HD020446 = AE 1977, 0629 
HD020987 = АЕ 1914, 0101 
HD021055 = AE 1951, 0065 
HD021126 = АЕ 1941, 0010 
HD022365 = AE 1939, 0011 
HD022368 = AE 1939, 0012 
HD023081 = AE 1896, 0023 
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HD023084 = AE 1896, 0024 
HD023090 = AE 1896, 0026 
HD023096 = AE 1896, 0028 
HD023445 = AE 1937, 0174 
HD023694 = AE 1948, 0202 
HD023806 = АЕ 1928, 0157 
HD024316 = AE 1929, 0048 
HD024360 = AE 1936, 0084 
HD024516 = АЕ 1936, 0163 
HD024598 = AE 1929, 0184 
HD024601 = AE 1929, 0185 
HD024604 = AE 1929, 0186 
HD024610 = AE 1929, 0188 
HD024613 = AE 1929, 0189 
HD024616 = AE 1929, 0190 
HD024619 = AE 1929, 0191 
HD024622 = AE 1929, 0192 
HD024628 = AE 1929, 0194 
HD024631 = AE 1929, 0195 
HD024634 = AE 1929, 0196 
HD024637 = AE 1929, 0197 
HD024640 = AE 1929, 0198 
HD024643 = AE 1929, 0199 
HD024646 = AE 1929, 0200 
HD024649 = AE 1929, 0201 
HD024652 = AE 1929, 0202 
HD024655 = AE 1929, 0203 
HD024658 = AE 1929, 0204 
HD024661 = AE 1929, 0205 
HD024664 = AE 1929, 0206 
HD024667 = AE 1929, 0207 
HD024670 = AE 1929, 0208 
HD024673 = AE 1929, 0209 
HD024676 = AE 1929, 0210 
HD024682 = AE 1929, 0212 
HD024685 = AE 1929, 0213 
HD024706 = AE 1929, 0219 
HD024709 = AE 1929, 0220 
HD024715 = AE 1929, 0222 
HD024789 = AE 1990, 0795 
HD024837 - AE 1990, 0813 
HD024957 = AE 1990, 0856 
HD027106 = AE 1934, 0224 
HD027112 = AE 1934, 0226 
HD027217 = AE 1934, 0266 
HD027220 = AE 1934, 0267 


HD027223 = AE 1934, 0268 
HD027226 = AE 1934, 0269 
HD027229 = AE 1934, 0270 
HD027445 = AE 1920, 0063 
HD027771 = AE 1949, 0203 
HD027847 = AE 1914, 0006 
HD027850 = AE 1914, 0007 
HD028519 = AE 1900, 0217 
HD028522 = AE 1900, 0218 
HD028525 = AE 1900, 0219 
HD028528 = AE 1900, 0220 
HD028534 = AE 1900, 0222 
HD028537 = AE 1900, 0223 
HD029859 = AE 1910, 0138 
HD029871 = AE 1910, 0144 
HD031717 = AE 2002, 1187 
HD031720 - AE 2002, 1188 
HD031726 = AE 2002, 1190 
HD031729 = RIU 1307 
HD031810 = RIU 1342 
HD032032 = AE 2001, 1675b 
HD032113 = RIU 1504 
HD032137 = RIU 1512 
HD032146 = RIU 1515 
HD032215 = RIU 1552a 
HD033671 

HD033677 = CIL Ш 03259 
HD034618 

HD034881 = CIL III 05680 
HD035205 = AE 1989, 0617 
HD035258 = CIL III 05624 
HD035309 = CIL Ш 05671 
HD035325 = CIL Ш 05688 
HD035783 

HD035798 = AE 1960, 0056 
HD035869 

HD036295 

HD036298 

HD037320 = RIU 1184 
HD037325 = RIU 1195 
HD037332 = RIU 1200 
HD037335 = RIU 1204 
HD037372 = RIU 1228 
HD037401 = AE 1988, 0942 
HD037507 = RIU 0992 
HD037545 = RIU 1004 


181 


182 


HD037620 = RIU 1031 
HD037654 = СП, Ш 04315 
HD037749 

HD037780 = CIL Ш 15188,2 


HD037781 = CIL HI 15188,3 


HD037783 = CIL HI 15188,4 
HD037809 = RIU 0677 
HD037812 = RIU 0679 
HD037814 = RIU 0680 
HD037881 = RIU 0692 
HD037889 = RIU 0694 
HD037895 

HD037897 = AE 1997, 1267 
HD037973 = CIL II 05333 
HD038094 = СП, Ш 05497 
HD038095 = СП, II 05448 
HD038140 = RIU 0698 
HD038167 

HD038183 = AE 2000, 1216 
HD038250 = СП, Ш 11076 
HD038251 = СП, II 04351 
HD038252 = RIU 0739 
HD038258 = CIL Ш 11028 
HD038293 = CIL III 03660 
HD038300 = RIU 0764 
HD038345 = RIU 0792 
HD038347 = RIU 0794 
HD038485 = RIU 0886 
HD038535 = RIU 0913 
HD038604 = СП, Ш 05449 
HD038648 = CIL III 05510 
HD038697 = CIL Ш 05476 
HD038782 = RIU 0293 
HD038888 = CIL Ш 05417 
HD038908 - CIL III 05412 
HD039031 = RIU 0343 
HD039064 = RIU 0368 
HD039065 = RIU 0369 
HD039395 = RIU 0506 
HD039402 = RIU 0508 
HD039407 = RIU 0514 
HD039410 = RIU 0517 
HD039412 = RIU 0519 
HD039417 = RIU 0526 
HD039420 = RIU 0529 
HD039430 - RIU 0532 
HD039440 = RIU 0539 
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HD039451 = RIU 0546 
HD039458 = RIU 0552 
HD039476 = RIU 0561 
HD039484 = RIU 0566 
HD039525 = RIU 0570 
HD039534 - RIU 0576 
HD039536 = RIU 0577 
HD039542 - RIU 0580 
HD039543 - RIU 0581 
HD039552 = RIU 0589 
HD039565 = RIU 0594 
HD039569 = RIU 0596 
HD039580 = RIU 0600 
HD039603 = RIU 0611 
HD039613 = RIU 0621 
HD039983 = RIU 0049 
HD040138 = RIU 0066 
HD040142 = RIU 0067 
HD040176 = RIU 0069 
HD040236 = RIU 0089 
HD040239 = RIU 0090 
HD040282 = RIU 0130 
HD040434 = RIU 0149 
HD040459 = RIU 0183 
HD040465 = RIU 0193 
HD040467 = RIU 0197 
HD040481 = RIU 0213 
HD040569 = RIU 0275 
HD042334 = СП, Ш 05579 
HD042335 = CIL II 05567 
HD042359 = CIL II 05577 
HD045572 = AE 2003, 1320 
HD046295 = AE 2002, 1151 
HD046296 = АЕ 2002, 1152 
HD046297 = AE 2002, 1153 
HD046298 = AE 2002, 1154 
HD046299 = AE 2002, 1155 
HD046301 = AE 2002, 1157 
HD046302 = AE 2002, 1159 
HD046304 = AE 2002, 1161 
HD046319 = AE 2002, 1168 
HD046330 = AE 2002, 1207 
HD047140 = AE 2001, 1650 
HD047143 = AE 2001, 1653 
HD047145 = AE 2001, 1655 
HD051083 
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Dalmatia 


HD000600 = AE 1982, 0763 
HD004410 = AE 1979, 0446 
HD004479 = AE 1979, 0444 
HD004491 = AE 1979, 0445 
HD005641 = AE 1977, 0613 
HD005747 = AE 1981, 0701 
HD008206 = АЕ 1989, 0607 
HD019944 = AE 1945, 0088 
HD021072 = AE 1941, 0055 
HD021258 = АЕ 1941, 0057 
HD021992 = AE 1906, 0135 
HD022811 = AE 1897, 0105 
HD025909 = AE 1925, 0131 
HD025915 = AE 1925, 0133 
HD027058 = AE 1934, 0203 
HD028011 = AE 1899, 0054 
HD028033 = AE 1914, 0075 
HD028171 = AE 1900, 0044 
HD028177 = AE 1900, 0046 
HD028366 = AE 1900, 0139 
HD031512 = AE 1903, 0304 
HD031659 = AE 1903, 0376 
HD032859 = AE 1901, 0208 
HD034013 = ILJug 1730 
HD034125 = ILJug 1828 
HD034234 = ILJug 1916 
HD034237 = ILJug 1919 
HD034239 = ILJug 1920 
HD034241 = ILJug 1921 
HD034254 = ILJug 1937 
HD034287 = СП, Ш 09738 
HD034294 = ILJug1950 
HD034385 = ILJug 0835 
HD034386 = ILJug 0836 
HD034387 = ILJug 0837 
HD034388 = ILJug 0838 
HD034389 = ILJug 0839 


HD034430 = ILJug 2087 
HD034432 - ILJug 2089 
HD034424 - ILJug 2090 
HD034435 = ILJug 2091 
HD034438 = ILJug 2096 
HD034439 = ILJug 2098 
HD034440 - ILJug 2099 
HD034742 = CIL HI 08727 
HD035037 = ILJug 2601 
HD035047 - ILJug 2611 
HD035392 - ILJug 2811 
HD035397 = CIL III 15005,1 
HD035401 - ILJug 2818 
HD039722 = AE 1991, 1290 
HD039727 = AE 1991, 1291 
HD039805 = AE 2000, 1174 
HD039809 = AE 2000, 1175 
HD039866 = AE 1999, 1230 
HD039870 = AE 1999, 1234 
HD039871 = AE 1999, 1235 
HD039872 = AE 1999, 1236 
HD039873 = AE 1999, 1237 
HD039874 = AE 1999, 1238 
HD039979 = AE 1996, 1215 
HD039996 = AE 1994, 1355 
HD040156 = AE 1995, 1231 
HD040157 = AE 1995, 1232 
HD043447 = CIL Ш 08736 
HD045055 = AE 2003, 1330 
HD051028 - CIL III 02717 
HD051030 = CIL III 02031 
HD051046 = CIL III 03127 
HD051053 = CIL III 08375 
HD051071 = AE 1999, 1221 
HD051319 = CIL III 12815a 
HD051373 = CIL Ш 15026a-e 
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INTRODUCTION 
PROFESSIONAL COLLEGIA: GUILDS OR SOCIAL CLUBS? 


Abstract: Scholars have long downplayed the role of professional 
associations (collegia) in the Roman economy. Comparisons with 
medieval or modern guilds are mostly rejected. Contrary to the guilds, 
collegia would not have been intended to regulate, support or protect 
the occupational interests of their members. In the light of New Insti- 
tutional Economics this predominantly negative evaluation is shifting. 
The dossier presented here aims to set out and probe a number of new 
research lines for the future. 


Collegia were an important element in urban society in the Roman 
Empire. Their club-houses and temples were conspicuously visible in 
the municipal landscape. They took part in public cults and processions. 
They honored civic leaders (thereby enhancing their social status) and 
solicited their protection by co-opting them as patrons. They voiced and 
defended the interests of their members and instituted positions of honor 
and influence for their leaders. They integrated alien residents and non- 
elite citizens in urban communities and performed many more functions 
that made life in the cities more amenable and less chaotic. 

Although religious associations abounded, numerous collegia defined 
themselves as professional associations bringing together members who 
shared the same economic occupation. Such professional collegia have 
attracted considerable attention from modern scholars. The question 
whether (and if so how) they are comparable to medieval guilds has 
inevitably been a central issue in this debate. Scholars disagree on 
whether the impact of the medieval and early-modern guilds on eco- 
nomic performance and development was positive or negative, yet gen- 
erally agree on their importance to economic and political life. If profes- 
sional associations in the Roman world are similar to guilds, scholars of 
the ancient economy need to include them in their analyses to a much 
greater extent than they have done so far. 

The dossier that we present here focuses on what the ‘professional’ 
label meant for associations in the Roman Empire. Since Waltzing's 
ground-breaking study on the Roman Corporations professionnelles 
(1895-1900) scholars have usually agreed that comparing professional 
collegia to guilds is misleading. Professional collegia would first and 
foremost have been social clubs. Protection, support and regulation of 
occupational activities would have remained of secondary importance. 
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This view has started to shift in recent years as economic paradigms 
for the study of ancient economies have changed. The dichotomy 
between interpretations derived from neo-classical theory, and interpre- 
tations derived from social sciences (mainly Max Weber and Karl 
Polanyi) has given way to a variety of interpretations based on New 
Institutional Economics. There is still no consensus among scholars 
regarding the ‘nature’ of the ancient economy, nor is it likely that such a 
consensus will soon emerge, since contrary to neo-classical economics 
NIE offers no unified theory!. Nevertheless NIE provides a promising 
new theoretical and conceptual framework to think about ancient econo- 
mies. Its basic assumption is that ‘institutions matter’ and cannot be dis- 
regarded in studying economic performance as neo-classical economists 
are wont to do. At the same time, however, NIE acknowledges that neo- 
classical theory remains a powerful tool to analyze the universal prob- 
lems of choice making in conditions of scarcity and competition. 

Under the influence of NIE the institutional setting of ancient econo- 
mies is now widely acknowledged as an important factor to explain lev- 
els of performance and economic change without a priori denying the 
(potential) importance of the market as an autonomous mechanism or 
sub-field of ‘the economy’. Since professional collegia are part of the 
institutional framework under which economic enterprises were organ- 
ized and operated, NIE opens new ways to study and understand how 
collegia affected economic performance and vice versa how collegia 
responded to economic opportunities or crises. 

It is against this background that we brought together the four contri- 
butions presented here. The central question of this dossier is what the 
main ‘raison d’être’ was for professional associations in the Roman 
World: protection of common professional interests, social positioning 
and status enhancement, integration of outsiders (e.g. merchants), simple 
sociability, or a mix of all these? How did these various options affect 
the professional success of the collegiati and what was their impact on 
economic life in general? 

Our four contributors agree that collegia were economically relevant. 
The near-consensus which still existed in the 1980s that collegia could 


! It combines various theories, models and concepts: transaction cost economics, 
game theory, contract theory, property rights analysis, evolutionary economics ...; for a 
discussion see Richter (2005); Williamson (2000); Ménard & Shirley 2008. 

? See Scheidel e.a. (2007) and its *mission statement" (p. 7); Bang e.a. (2007); Bang 
(2009); Bresson e.a. (forthcoming); Morris e.a. (2004) 
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be ignored when studying the ancient economy has vanished. Whatever 
else they may have been, collegia were an important institutional ele- 
ment of ancient economies and should therefore be included in studies 
on this subject. Yet, it is equally clear that collegia were also social 
communities. The object of collegia was never only to promote eco- 
nomic interests. They were multidimensional groups, not mere economic 
associations. To study them only as professional groups is to miss an 
essential dimension. In order to understand how collegia affected the 
Institutional framework of ancient economies, we must take their non- 
economic aspects into account. 

Disagreement among the contributors seems to be mainly on the ques- 
tion of the purposefulness of economic interests for the collegiati. 
Arnaoutoglou and Tran stress social and political issues. Economic 
advantages are real but incidental to the formation and functioning of col- 
legia. The main contribution of collegia is that they allow the accumula- 
tion of social/symbolic capital. Although this in turn enhances access to 
markets, market access is not a prime consideration for the collegiati. 

Gibbs and Broekaert in turn highlight the conscious and coordinated 
efforts of associations to protect and enhance their members’ economic 
interests. Broekaert draws heavily on a theoretical background of both 
New Institutional Economics and Social Capital Theory to show how 
collegia increased trust and strengthened business alliances. In Gibbs’ 
view, professional associations act as 'cartels' setting prices, inhibiting 
competitors to enter the market, controlling suppliers and so forth. The 
main economic advantage for the members, however, lay in the relations 
of trust they established". 

Collegia institutionalize trust networks by excluding or mitigating 
market principles (competition, price setting...) from the relations 
between the members. This is not per se contradictory to functioning 
markets (creating alternatives to market principles for internal transac- 
tions is a corner stone also of modern firms). It does raise the question, 
however, of the impact of collegia on markets at large. Whereas it is 
hard to imagine collegia controlling international trade, craftsmen col- 
legia may have been able to curtail local markets by excluding outsiders 
and fixing prices at a favorable level for themselves. Were collegia an 
inhibiting factor in the development of a market economy, or did they 


3 For a similar line of approach figure see for instance Monson (2006); Liu (2009); 
Hawkins (2006) 78-139; Venticinque (2009); Venticinque (2010). 
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merely constitute a response to the prevailing imperfect market condi- 
tions? 

This takes us close to the ongoing debate on the role of guilds in the 
development of modern economies. Contrary to the old view of guilds as 
reactionary and protective organizations curbing the growth of modern 
market economies, many scholars today are optimistic*. They emphasize 
guilds creating relations of trust, lowering transactions costs, facilitating 
apprenticeships, spreading innovations etc. Broekaert in particular seems 
to follow this optimistic line. Nevertheless, some caution is warranted, 
since the debate on this point for the guilds has not subsided. Ogilvie for 
instance takes a pessimistic view in arguing that guilds created networks 
of differential trust and reliability which actually inhibited the emer- 
gence of generalized trust characteristic of modern markets”. 

Answering these questions for ancient collegia is fraught with diffi- 
culties. Except for Egypt (where papyri provide the bulk of our data), 
collegia are documented mainly in monumental inscriptions. Arnaouto- 
glou warns against the inherent problems of epigraphy. Monumental 
inscriptions record only what their dedicators consider worth commemo- 
rating. Economic activities are rarely in this situation. Comparing epi- 
graphic evidence with the papyrological data from Egypt shows startling 
differences. Papyri attest associations being mainly concerned with prac- 
tical matters. Thus Arnaoutoglou argues from the Lydian inscriptions 
that economic privileges and exemptions, price fixing or monopolies 
were of little concern to craftsmen collegia, while Gibbs shows that pre- 
cisely these issues were of great concern for Egyptian associations. Was 
Egypt exceptional or is the different source material responsible for this 
very different conclusion? Broekaert draws repeatedly on the Egyptian 
papyri to complement the epigraphic data in the west. Can we do this? 
Is it legitimate to extrapolate data from the papyri to other provinces? 

Epigraphic bias may be responsible for our strictly non-economic 
view on Greco-Roman professional associations. Occasionally, even 
inscriptions hint at more economically oriented protective or supportive 
actions. The case of the famous bronze tablet discussed by Tran, record- 
ing the successful intervention of the shippers' associations of Arles 
(CIL II 14165/8), is a good example. We also get occasional glimpses 


4 See esp. Epstein (1998). For more general discussion see Epstein & Prak (2008); 
Lucassen e.a. (2009). 

? Ogilvie (2004), with a reply from Epstein (2008) and a counter-reply from Ogilvie 
(2008). 
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in inscriptions of collegia owning or leasing productive property. The 
Mercuriales at Foro Felici leased a compound consisting of three taber- 
nae, an arch (ianus), a vestibule and an area from the city°. Inscriptions 
amply document how collegia became major capital endowment holders 
in the second century AD. These funds were lent out at interest, presum- 
ably (as was the case in Egypt) primarily to the collegiati themselves. 
Scholars tend to assume that these loans were predominantly used for 
social purposes, rather than for buying stocks or tools, but in fact the 
inscriptions are silent about this". 

A related problem is the absence or rareness of recorded collegia in 
some provinces. Why are so few collegia attested in the African or 
Spanish provinces, despite their rich epigraphic patrimony? Should we 
impute this only to epigraphic habit? Collegia grouping merchants and 
traders from these same provinces are recorded in Ostia and Rome. 
Egyptian associations are well recorded in papyri but not in monumental 
inscriptions. Is epigraphic habit merely an isolated cultural custom, 
unrelated to social, economic or political structure? 

Another difficulty is the validity of cross-cultural or cross-epochal 
comparisons. Broekaert continuously refers not only to Egyptian, but 
also to medieval and early modern merchant associations to illustrate his 
point that collegia were crucially important in the organization of mari- 
time trade. Can we do this? 

Like the collegia, and contrary to modern “trade unions', guilds were 
multidimensional communities binding their members together in rela- 
tions of trust and solidarity, expressed through festive and religious 
gatherings. Waltzing was aware of this: 


Les colléges professionnels romains ressemblaient aux gildes du 
moyen áge: comme elles, c'étaient des confréries religieuses, qui 
honoraient leur dieu protecteur, de méme que les gildes honoraient 
leur saint; comme elles, ils constituaient une caisse mortuaire; comme 
elles, ils resserraient les liens de la fraternité professionnelle?. 


Yet, in Waltzing's view, the differences prevailed: guilds actively regu- 
lated and protected their professional activities, collegia did not; colle- 
gia were assigned public services (munera) but were excluded from 
political institutions, while guilds were an integral part of government in 


° AE 1999, 538; see also CIL V 4488; CIL IX 3578 and Verboven (forthcoming). 
? Liu (2008); van Minnen (1987) 63. 
5 Waltzing (1895-1900) I 333. 
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medieval cities. He is very firm in denying collegia any regulatory or 
protectionist role: 


on ne rencontre chez (les corporations d'artisans) ni rëglements sur les 
méthodes, ni apprentissage imposé, ni monopole; leur but n’était pas 
non plus de réunir les fonds nécessaires pour exploiter une industrie?. 


Finley echoed the same view: 


(collegia) never became regulatory or protective agencies whereas 
this was the raison d’être of genuine guilds, medieval and modern". 


This seems hard to reconcile with Gibbs's analysis of the papyrological 
evidence, which pays great attention to the regulatory and protective 
practices of the Egyptian associations. Perhaps also, the view ancient 
historians take of medieval and early modern guilds may be outdated. 
Recent research on the guilds stresses their social role. Professional reg- 
ulations and protections were part and parcel of guild activities, but 
these remained “embedded” in the guilds as communities. Regulatory 
practices were never the sole raison d'étre of guilds. 

This clearly brings guilds and collegia closer together, but other dif- 
ferences remain. Prime among these is the political power relation 
between collegia and cities. Lis and Soly showed how power relations 
(with the city and with merchant guilds) constituted a major difference 
in the impact craft guilds had on technological development. Collegia 
protected their members' interests and acted as lobbying groups. They 
did not — as far as we know — participate in the government of their 
cities, as guilds clearly did in many medieval and early modern cities. 
Finley thought this was precisely the crucial difference between both: 


The political role of the guilds set the medieval city apart from the 
ancient, as the political role of the peasantry set the ancient city apart 
from the medieval!!. 


Nevertheless, it is true that collegia acted as representative and lobbying 
agencies. So, what degree of effective political leverage could Roman 
collegia attain'*? In some cities quite a lot, it seems. The city adminis- 
tration, led by the civic elite, was not always the stronger party. Collegia 
sometimes successfully opposed municipal authorities. In Smyrna in the 


? Waltzing (1895-1900) I 194. 

? Finley (1999) 137-138. 

! Finley (1999) 138. 

? Soly & Lis (2005); Soly 2008. 
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first century AD the boulë and demos reacted against an attempt by the 
ferrymen to establish a monopoly on ferry services. The inscription 
notes that the ferrymen had already succeeded in driving up the price”. 
In Pergamon in the reign of Hadrian, the city was apparently unable to 
take action against supposedly illegal costs charged by the money chang- 
ers. The case had to be brought before the emperor who settled a com- 
promise", 

The case highlights another peculiarity of ancient collegia compared 
to medieval and early modern guilds, viz. their special relation with the 
imperial state. The Roman state appears to have been an important factor 
in determining the rise and importance of at least some professional col- 
legia. Gibbs describes how the Roman administration with its system of 
licenses and concession fees was instrumental to the growth of profes- 
sional associations in Egypt. In the western provinces, the imperial 
annona — the food supply system for Rome and the armies — stimu- 
lated the formation and development of trade and transport collegia. It 
was the imperial state — not local authorities — which ensured that 
craft collegia enjoyed immunity from local public munera!. The famous 
inscription from Solva is a good illustration of imperial intervention in 
local affairs to protect the association of cloth producers and dealers (the 
centonarii)'®. This raises the question: did professional collegia develop 
the way they did spontaneously in response to market insecurities (as a 
strategy to "combat market imperfections" as Broekaert phrases it), or 
in response to political incentives from the imperial administration, 
designed perhaps even to bypass local institutions, or should we envis- 
age a combination of both? 

The four contributions we present in this dossier will not solve the 
questions raised above. We do hope, however, that they will shed some 
new light on the economic role of ancient collegia and thereby contrib- 
ute to setting up an extensive research program into the economic impor- 
tance of collegia based on NIE and comparative history. 


Universiteit Gent Koenraad VERBOVEN 
Department of History koen.verboven@ugent.be 


13 IK 24, 1,712. Other examples see van Minnen (1987). 

14 OGIS 484; cf. Bogaert (1968) 231-234. 

15 Sirks (1989), (1991). 

16 AE 1920, 69; cf. Liu (2009) 57-58. On the identification of the centonarii as pro- 
ducers and dealers in cloth see now convincingly Liu (2009) 57-96. 
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LES COLLEGES PROFESSIONNELS ROMAINS: 
«CLUBS» OU «CORPORATIONS » ? 


L’EXEMPLE DE LA VALLÉE DU RHÔNE ET DE CIL ХП 1797 
(TOURNON-SUR-RHÓNE, ARDECHE)* 


Abstract: Were Roman collegia only social clubs? There is no simple 
answer to this key question. Professional collegia were no firms and 
were much more social than economic institutions. Yet, as private 
representative associations, they could defend members' professional 
interests with civic authorities. So, why did the nautae Rhodanici 
honor their indulgentissimus princeps Hadrian in the very small town 
of Tournon-sur-Rhóne? We suggest that they received a fiscal privi- 
lege, perhaps corresponding to the exemption of a toll. 


Le livre que j'ai consacré aux membres des associations romaines n'a 
tenté d'éclairer qu'un pan restreint du phénoméne associatif de l'Italie et 
des Gaules du Haut-Empire!. Il ne porte pas sur les colléges en général, 
ce qui explique que les chercheurs qui s'interrogent sur ces collectivités 
n'y trouvent pas toujours, tant s'en faut et en tout cas bien moins sou- 
vent qu'ils l'espéreraient, la réponse à leurs questions. L'objet de cette 
étude se limite, en effet, à des individus et à leur rang dans les sociétés 
de l'Occident romain. Aussi ai-je soutenu cette thése générale. Pour la 
plupart, les membres de colléges professionnels appartenaient à la frac- 
tion supérieure de la plébe, car l'appartenance à une association leur 
apportait une respectabilité et des possibilités de mobilité sociale dont 
les plus humbles étaient dépourvus. Les colléges pouvaient tenir ce róle, 
parce qu'ils ne constituaient pas des structures économiques au sens 
strict. Au contraire, ils offraient un cadre d'agrément, et à ce titre valo- 
risant, à des individus qui pouvaient ainsi s'abstraire, un temps, des réa- 
lités quotidiennes du travail. 

Voilà, en quelques phrases, le suspense entretenu par mon titre totale- 
ment anéanti. Comme beaucoup d'historiens l'ont souligné, les colléges 
professionnels romains présentent peu de points communs avec les corpo- 
rations médiévales et modernes, en matiére d'encadrement de l'exercice 


* Je souhaite vivement remercier M.-L. Bonsangue, A. Bouet, P. Faure, J. France, 
B. Goffaux, M. Navarro, R. Sablayrolles et K. Verboven de leurs remarques et sugges- 
tions. 

! Tran (2006). 
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des métiers?. La plupart des antiquisants qualifiant les collèges romains 
de corporations en sont convaincus, mais s'accordent une facilité de lan- 
gage*. La question posée appelle toutefois une réponse nuancée. Certes, 
aucun collége n'était une entreprise, quoi qu'en ait dit Jean Rougé, à 
propos des naviculaires arlésiens, par exemple^. De méme, aucune asso- 
ciation ne fut, selon moi, instituée par l'État dans le dessein d'encadrer 
le travail d'agents permanents de la préfecture de l'annone. Toutefois, il 
me parait tout aussi certain que l'existence de colléges professionnels ne 
fut pas sans incidence sur la vie économique. P. Bang a récemment sou- 
ligné que les colléges engendraient une part significative des liens 
sociaux constitutifs du «Roman Bazaar»: des milieux d'affaires et 
méme des marchés, au sens plus ou moins abstrait du terme?. En réalité, 
de plus en plus d'historiens de l'économie antique insistent, dans une 
veine post-finleyienne, sur l'importance des institutions sociales qui 
facilitaient la construction de la confiance sur laquelle se fondait l'orga- 
nisation des marchés$. Se fréquenter entre professionnels et partager des 
activités festives ou cultuelles étaient, en somme, propice aux affaires. 
Ces pratiques permettaient de réduire ce que les économistes appellent 
les coüts de transaction, c'est-à-dire l'ensemble des difficultés inhé- 
rentes à la mise en relation des acteurs de l'échange. En outre, la vie 
communautaire permettait de s'entretenir de problémes touchant au 
quotidien du travail de chacun, notamment dans les relations nouées 


? Voir Finley (1973) 138, dont l’idée d'opposition radicale entre les collèges antiques 
et les corporations médiévales a cristallisé les débats, présentés de maniére synthétique 
par Liu (2009) 13-20. 

3 Sur cette différence de nature entre les associations romaines et les corporations 
médiévales, voir Waltzing (1895-1900) I 181-182: «C'est au point de vue économique 
surtout qu'on n'a pas manqué de rapprocher les colléges romains de ces corporations 
fondées au moyen áge, qui eurent, jusqu'à la fin du siécle passé, le privilége d'exercer 
seules, en une ville, une industrie déterminée. On a cru que les colléges romains avaient 
un but analogue: la protection du métier, le perfectionnement et la conservation des pro- 
cédés industriels jusqu'à des écoles d'apprentissage. On a méme voulu en faire des socié- 
tés commerciales constituées pour des entreprises communes. Nous croyons que toutes 
ces affirmations sont sujettes à caution.» Voir aussi De Robertis (1971) I 8. 

4 Rougé (1966) 253. 

5 Bang (2008) 241: «Instead, merchants all over the Roman world, just as in other 
pre-industrial societies, attempted to forge personnal links and construct social networks 
of various kinds which, to some extent, would cushion them against vicissitudes of com- 
mercial life, the process Geertz referred to as clientelisation. Two key components of the 
social fabric of the bazaar were communal associations and household.» 

$ Voir par exemple Frier & Kehoe (2007) 117-119 et Liu (2009) 18-24 qui évoque 
notamment la thése encore inédite de C. Hawkins. 
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avec les autorités. En conséquence, certains collèges ont pu défendre les 
intéréts professionnels de leurs membres auprès de la puissance publique. 
Ils constituaient alors des groupes de pression, à la disposition de parti- 
culiers exergant indépendamment les uns des autres. Je voudrais tenter 
d'utiliser, donc d'étayer et de valider, cette idée générale, en montrant 
qu'elle peut fournir une clé de compréhension d'une inscription de la 
moyenne vallée du Rhóne. 


Entre le 1° janvier et le 9 décembre 119, des nautes du Rhóne élevèrent 
une statue en l'honneur d'Hadrien (CIL XII 1797; ILN Vienne 316)’. Sa 
base en calcaire, de 1,20 m sur 60 cm, est aujourd’hui conservée à Saint- 
Jean-de-Muzols, sur la rive gauche du Doux. Cependant, la pierre fut 
mentionnée pour la premiére fois à Tournon-sur-Rhóne par l'humaniste 
Nicolas Bourbon?. En 1533, elle était insérée dans le mur d'un édifice 
qui longeait le Rhóne. Elle fut récupérée en 1659, lors de la destruction 
du bátiment?. Et ce n'est qu'un siécle et demi plus tard que l'on retrouve 
sa trace à Saint-Jean-de-Muzols, à deux kilométres et demi plus au nord, 
grâce au récit de voyage d'Aubin-Louis Millin”. 

Le monument honorifique avait été installé à la limite des cités 
romaines de Valence et de Vienne. Il semble en effet que le Doux consti- 
tuait la limite septentrionale de la colonie de Valence, laquelle s'étendait 
probablement de part et d'autre du Rhóne. Cette riviére traverse une 
vallée trés encaissée, qui aurait délimité de manière claire les confins des 
deux cités. Elle finit par se jeter dans le Rhóne à Tournon, à une dizaine 
de kilométres en amont de l'Isére. En outre, les comptes de décimes 
de 1275 signalent l'appartenance des paroisses médiévales de la rive 
septentrionale du Doux (Colombier-le-Vieux, Arlebosc, Empurany et 


? Noir aussi Bonnard (1913) 185, n? 37; Blanc (1982) 39-40, n? 14; CAG 07 349, 
n? 245. 

š Bourbon (1533) 1011: apud Turnonium in parietem insertum aediculae in uineis 
secundum Rhodanum sitae. 

? Manuscrit de S. Martin, de Tournon, conservé à la BNF (Ms. Lat. 11731, f°167): 
Vetus inscriptio reperta in ueteri turre urbis Turnonicae anno 1659 ab archiepiscopo 
destructa. 

10 Millin (1807) II 75-77: «Belle inscription qui était à l'église de Saint-Jean de 
Musol, à environ une demi-lieue de Tournon. Employée pour former une des assises d'un 
des angles de l'église». 
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Noziëres) au diocëse de Vienne, tandis qu'un milliaire de Dioclétien 
découvert à Arras-sur-Rhóne indique une distance de trente et un milles 
calculée à partir de Vienne (ILN Vienne 290)!!. À l'inverse, à l'époque 
médiévale, Tournon et Saint-Barthélemy-le-Plain relevaient du diocëse 
de Valence. Ces éléments suggèrent, au total, que le territoire antique de 
Valence ne dépassait pas la rivière. 

La face et les lettres inscrites, hautes de quatre à cinq centimétres, 
sont assez bien conservées. La lecture du texte, au demeurant fort banal, 
ne pose donc aucun probléme. 


Imp(eratori) Caes(ari), diui 
Traiani Parthici 
fil(io), diui Neruae 

4 nepoti, Traiano 
Hadriano Aug(usto), 
pontif(ici) max(imo), trib(unicia) 
potest(ate) HI, co(n)s(uli) III, 

8  n(autae) Rhodanici 
indulgentissimo 
principi. 


À l'empereur César Trajan Hadrien Auguste, fils du divin Trajan 
vainqueur des Parthes, petit-fils du divin Nerva, grand pontife, dans sa 
troisiéme puissance tribunicienne, consul pour la troisiéme fois, les 
nautes du Rhóne au plus indulgent des princes. 


L'identité des auteurs de l'hommage est tout aussi claire. L'abréviation 
de nautae par un simple N surmonté d'une uirgula n'est pas surprenante 
dans le contexte de la vallée du Rhóne (AE 1976, 445; 1997, 1130; CIL 
XIII 1911, 1918, 1967; ILAin 46). De fait, ces n(autae) Rhodanici 
appartenaient à un grand collége d'armateurs fluviaux dont le siége se 
trouvait dans la capitale des Gaules. C'est de cette maison commune, 
lyonnaise, que provient assurément une grande base, dédiée par C. Iulius 
Sabinianus et installée par décret collégial (CIL ХШ 2002). Une repré- 
sentation de barque se trouvait sans doute sur ce grand parallélépipède, 
dont l'un des cótés porte la mention /(oco) d(ato) dec(reto) n(autarum) 
R(hodanicorum). En outre, les liens de clientéle que les bateliers entre- 
tenaient avec des notables du sanctuaire des Trois Gaules (CIL XIII 
1688, 1695, 5116) et la concentration à Lyon d'épitaphes de nautes du 
Rhóne (AE 1982, 702; CIL XIII 1966, 1967, 1996) ne laissent aucun 
doute sur l'enracinement lyonnais du collège. 


11 Clouzot (1940) 275 et 301. 
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-sur-Rhóne 


Fig. 1 — la base des nautes de Tournon 


(photographie du Centre Camille-Jullian) 
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De riches negotiatores en assumaient la direction, en qualité de cura- 
teurs. Le prestige civique et l’opulence de ces armateurs fluviaux, que 
l'on pressent à travers l'examen des grandes barges découvertes en 2003, 
étaient proportionnels à l'ampleur de leur rayon d'action". Ainsi peut 
s'expliquer qu'à titre collectif ou individuel, les nautae Rhodanici eurent 
des attaches bien au-delà de Lyon et de ses kanabae. Les nautes du 
Rhône et de la Saône disposaient de places réservées dans l’amphithéâtre 
de Nimes (CIL XII 3316-3317; EA V 43-44). L’attitude de la municipa- 
lité nimoise à leur égard s'expliquait sürement par le róle que les bate- 
liers jouaient dans la commercialisation du vin local?. Une base dédiée 
à L. Helvius Frugi, décurion viennois, curateur et patron des nautes du 
Rhóne et de la Saóne, ainsi qu'une épitaphe fragmentaire, semblent 
témoigner d'échanges avec la cité de Vienne (СП, XIII 1918; AE 1997, 
1130)!4. Pour sa part, le curateur M. Ruffius Catulus se fit construire un 
mausolée dans l'Ain, oü il devait avoir acquis une propriété fonciére 
(CIL ХШ 2494; ILAin 46). Cette sépulture familiale servait peut-étre 
d'amer, comme le mausolée de La Sarrasinière, le pilier votif de Saint- 
Just-d' Ardèche et l'inscription impériale de Tournon elle-méme!>. Que 
le monument étudié ait pu servir de repère aux navigants est une chose, 
qu'il fut construit à cette seule fin en est cependant une autre. Cette uti- 
lité potentielle ne semble pas apporter une réponse satisfaisante à cette 
question fondamentale: pourquoi le collége des nautes du Rhóne a-t-il 
choisi d'honorer l'empereur loin de son siége officiel, dans une bour- 
gade aussi modeste que Tournon? 

Cette provenance contient une indéniable part d'étrangeté. Elle est si 
bizarre, qu'elle peut susciter le doute et méme la suspicion. Ainsi, l’hy- 
pothése d'un déplacement de la pierre, qui aurait pu servir de lest aprés 
l'abandon de la schola lyonnaise, n'est peut-étre pas à exclure compléte- 
ment!®, Elle ressemble toutefois à une insatisfaisante solution de facilité. 
D'une part, le remploi de la base dans un bátiment antérieur à 1533 en 


2 CAG 69/2 448-449. 

Christol (1992) 125-132. 

Cette dernière épitaphe constitue le témoignage épigraphique le plus ancien sur les 
nautes du Rh6ne: voir Colin (1997) 217-220. 

15 Christol & Fiches (1999) 147. Haut de vingt-trois mètres et orné de célèbres scènes 
de batellerie, le monument d'Igel se signalait aussi aux navigants, empruntant eux la 
Moselle: voir France e.a. (2001) 5. 

16 [origine locale du taurobole découvert à Tain-L'Hermitage, en face de Tournon, 
mais évoquant la sauvegarde de la colonie de Lyon est indéniablement problématique 
(CIL XII 1786). Mais les deux pierres ne doivent pas forcément étre réunies dans le méme 
dossier. 


[n 


14 
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réduit la probabilité. Durant 1’ Antiquité et le Moyen Age, les embarca- 
tions fluviales ne disposaient pas de cales, mais de fonds plats. Les bate- 
liers en assuraient la stabilité par une répartition optimale du fret, plutòt 
que par lestage. D’autre part, la base de Tournon est imposante. Il aurait 
été impossible de la charger dans un navire sans une grue, ce qui aurait 
considérablement compliqué la tàche de qui s’en serait servi comme lest. 
L'emploi de gravats de moindre dimension aurait été bien plus com- 
mode. 

En réalité, au-delà de leur ancrage lyonnais, les nautes du Rhóne fré- 
quentaient les cités riveraines du fleuve en amont et en aval de la capi- 
tale provinciale, au point d'y avoir laissé des traces épigraphiques. 
L'existence de relations commerciales entre des négociants lyonnais et 
des cités de la vallée du Rhóne le confirme, car ces trafics supposent 
l'intervention de transporteurs. Par exemple, M. Inthatius Vitalis reçut, 
en qualité de dignitaire du collége des negotiatores uinarii de Lyon, le 
privilège de siéger parmi les décurions lors des spectacles donnés à A/ba 
des Helviens (СП, XIII 1954). C'est en Ardéche qu'il venait chercher le 
vin qu'il faisait acheminer vers le nord. 

La base des nautes éclaire, en fait, une des caractéristiques du terri- 
toire valentinois. La cité était traversée ou bordée par des voies d'eau 
navigables: par le Rhóne et par l'Isére oü, sous le régne de Caligula, 
ceuvraient des ratiarii Voludnienses (ILN Vienne 520)". La présence de 
ces axes fluviaux, essentiels pour l'économie du bassin rhodanien, 
constituait un atout d'importance. Ainsi, l'agglomération gallo-romaine 
de Tournon profita d'une bonne situation géographique, sur la voie 
d'Antonin, à la confluence du Doux et du Rhóne et non loin de celle de 
l'Isére et du Rhône. Des débris d'amphores, ainsi qu'une amphore Dres- 
sel 1 complète, y ont été découverts!*. Comme peut-être à Saint-Jean-de- 
Muzols, oü un imposant mur paralléle au fleuve a été interprété comme 
le vestige d'un quai, des marchandises devaient étre débarquées en des 
lieux qui pouvaient servir de relais commerciaux *. Petite agglomération 
constituant un point de passage entre la vallée du Rhóne et le Vivarais, 
la place de Tournon était peut-être l’un d'entre eux”. 


17 L'hommage rendu entre le 1°" mars 37 et le 1°" mars 38, pendant la première puis- 
sance tribunicienne de Caligula, vise ici à saluer l'avénement du nouveau prince. 

18 CAG 07 412-413. 

19 Blanc (1975) 74. 

20 Outre la base des nautes, sont conservés à Tournon un milliaire de l'empereur 
Tacite (LN Vienne 914), trouvé à la confluence du Rhône et du Doux, et la dédicace 
qu’adressa un seuir à une divinité indéterminée (CIL XII 2651). 
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Les nautes rendirent hommage à Hadrien en 119, entre le 1° janvier et 
1е 9 décembre. Leur base témoigne, d'abord, des rapports que les col- 
lèges entretenaient avec le pouvoir impérial. Conçues et organisées sur 
le modèle des cités, ces collectivités étaient promptes à exprimer leur 
déférence à l'égard de la puissance publique, parfois indépendamment 
des raisons qui avaient poussé leurs membres à s’unir?!. L'expression du 
loyalisme politique pouvait se suffire à elle-méme et des événements 
concus comme majeurs pouvaient en fournir l'occasion. Ainsi, les nautes 
auraient pu honorer le prince à l'occasion de sa venue dans la vallée du 
Rhóne, à Lyon en particulier. Toutefois, Hadrien ne se livra à une telle 
visite que deux ans plus tard, en 12122. Par ailleurs, l'hommage est sans 
doute un peu trop éloigné de l'avénement d'Hadrien, pour le concevoir 
comme une simple célébration du nouveau prince. La référence méme à 
l'indulgentia principis semble impliquer que les nautes eux-mêmes aient 
été en contact direct avec l'administration impériale, si ce n'est avec 
Hadrien. Sans doute faut-il donc chercher leurs motivations dans les 
relations que des communautés comparables ont nouées avec la puis- 
sance publique. 

Quelques dossiers célébres montrent que les rapports entre l'État et 
les professionnels influaient sur la vie des colléges et, en particulier, sur 
leurs pratiques d'hommage. Une première série d'inscriptions concerne 
deux fleuves tout aussi cruciaux pour l'économie du monde romain que 
le Rhóne: le Baetis et le Tibre. Ainsi, sous le principat de Marc Aurèle 
et de Lucius Verus, les scapharii de Séville saluérent les mérites du 
procurator Auggustorum ad ripam Baetis, Sex. Iulius Possessor (CIL II 
1180). 


Sex(to) lulio Sex(ti) f(ilio) Quir(ina) Possessori, 
praef(ecto) coh(ortis) III Gallor(um), praeposito nume- 
ri Syror(um) sagittarior(um), item alae primae Hispa- 

4 norum, curatori ciuitatis Romulensium Mal- 
uensium, tribuno mi[l(itum) leg(ionis)] XII Fulminat[ae], 


?! Waltzing (1895-1900) I 494-508. 

22 Birley (2000) 113. 

23 Sur ce personnage, voir notamment les notices d'H.-G. Pflaum: CP I, n? 185; 
Pflaum (1968) 172-173, n? 25; et plus récemment Christol (2003) 209-226, qui cite la trés 
abondante bibliographie antérieure. 
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curatori coloniae Arcensium, adlecto 
in decurias ab Optimis Maximisque 

8  Imp(eratoribus) Antonino et Vero Augg(ustis), adiu- 
tori Vlpii Saturnini, praef(ecti) annon(ae), 
ad oleum Afrum et Hispanum recen- 
sendum, item solamina transfe- 

12 renda, item uecturas nauicula- 
riis exsoluendas, proc(uratori) Augg(ustorum) ad 
ripam Baetis, scapharii Hispalen- 
ses ob innocentiam iustitiam 

16 que eius singularem. 
A Sextus Iulius Possessor, fils de Sextus, de la tribu Quirina, préfet de 
la troisiéme cohorte des Gaulois, commandant de l'unité des archers 
syriens et de la première aile des Espagnols, curateur de la cité de 
Romula Malua, tribun des soldats de la douziéme légion Fulminata, 
curateur de la colonie d'Arca, versé dans les décuries (de juges) par 
les trés bons et trés grands empereurs Antonin et Vérus Augustes, 
adjoint d'Ulpius Saturninus, préfet de l'annone, chargé de l'inventaire 
de l'huile d'Afrique et d'Espagne, de l'acheminement de l'approvi- 
sionnement en blé, et du paiement aux naviculaires de leurs frais de 
transport, procurateur des Augustes pour la rive du Baetis, les bate- 
liers d'Hispalis ont (élevé cette statue) en raison de son intégrité et de 
son esprit de justice extraordinaires. 


Les scapharii Hispalenses se conduisirent de la même manière à l'égard 
du centurion primipile L. Castricius Honoratus, qui avait dû tenir le rôle 
d'adjoint technique du premier (CIL II 1183). 


L(ucio) Castricio Q(uinti) f(ilio) 
Honorato, p(rimo) p(ilo), 
homini bono, 
4 scaphari(i) 
Romul(ae) consist(entes) 
ob innocentiam 
et singularem 
8 iustitiam ei{i}us 
d(e) s(ua) p(ecunia) p(osuerunt). 
À Lucius Castricius Honoratus, fils de Quintus, primipile, homme 
bon, les bateliers établis à Romula élevérent (cette statue) à leurs frais 
en raison de son intégrité et de son esprit de justice extraordinaires. 


Les deux hommes avaient dû veiller à l'entretien des berges du fleuve, 
afin d'assurer à tous de bonnes conditions de navigation”. 


24 Dardaine & d'Escurac (1983) 307-315. 
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Une autre inscription intéressante se distingue du dossier sévillan à 
plusieurs titres. Elle ne concerne pas des transporteurs, mais d'autres 
usagers d'un grand fleuve: les pëcheurs et plongeurs du Tibre. En outre, 
elle ne correspond pas à un һоттаре rendu à un représentant du pou- 
voir impérial, mais à un dignitaire de collëge. Patron et ancien quinquen- 
nalis du corpus piscatorum et urinatorum totius aluei Tiberis, Ti. 
Claudius Severus avait offert des statues de Julia Domna et de Caracalla 
à son collège (СП, VI 1872). Ce bienfaiteur était riche et probablement 
influent, puisqu’il appartenait à une décurie de licteurs et se targuait 
d'étre le pére d'un chevalier romain. En 206, comme le signale l’inscrip- 
tion de la face latérale de la base (non transcrite ci-dessous), le corpus 
des pécheurs et des plongeurs salua non seulement un acte de générosité 
qui permettait l'embellissement de la maison commune, mais aussi l'ef- 
ficacité d'une intervention auprés des pouvoirs publics. La diligence de 
Ti. Claudius Severus avait permis l'acquisition et la confirmation d'un 
droit de navigation. Tel est le sens, me semble-t-il, de cum nauigatio 
scapharum diligentia eius adquisita et confirmata sit”. 


Ti(berio) Claudio Esquil(ina) Seuero, 
decuriali lictori, patrono 
corporis piscatorum et 

4 urinator(um), q(uin)q(uennali) III eiusdem corporis, 
ob merita eius, 
quod hic primus statuas duas una 
Antonini Aug(usti) domini n(ostri) aliam Iul(iae) 

8 | Augustae dominae nostr(ae) s(ua) p(ecunia) p(osuerit), 
una cum Claudio Pontiano, filio 
suo, eq(uite) Rom(ano), et hoc amplius eidem 
corpori donauerit HS X mil(ia) n(ummum), 

12 ut ex usuris eorum quodannis 
natali suo, XVII K(alendas) Febr(uarias), 
sportulae uiritim diuidantur 
praesertim, cum nauigatio sca- 

16 pharum diligentia eius adquisita 
et confirmata sit, ex decreto 
ordinis corporis piscatorum 
et urinatorum totius alu(ei) Tiber(is) 

20 quibus ex s(enatus) c(onsulto) coire licet s(ua) p(ecunia) p(osuerunt). 
A Tibérius Claudius Severus, de la tribu Esquilina, membre d'une 
décurie de licteurs, patron du corps des pécheurs et des plongeurs du 
Tibre, trois fois quinquennal de ce méme corps, en raison de ses 


25 Tran (2006) 230. 
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mérites, parce qu'il fut le premier à élever deux statues à ses frais 
(l’une d'Antonin Auguste, notre maître, l'autre de Iulia Augusta, notre 
maîtresse; l’une avec son fils, le chevalier romain Claudius Pontia- 
nus) et qu'en plus il donna dix mille sesterces à ce méme corps pour 
que, gráce aux intéréts, soient distribuées chaque année des sportules 
aux présents, lors de son anniversaire, le dix-septième jour avant les 
kalendes de février, alors que la navigation sur barques avait été 
acquise et confirmée grâce à sa diligence, ils élevèrent à leurs frais 
(cette statue), en vertu d'un décret de l'ordre du corps des pécheurs et 
des plongeurs de tout le cours du Tibre à qui il est autorisé de s'as- 
sembler par sénatus-consulte. 


Toutefois, ce texte, comme les inscriptions honoraires en général, ne se 
révèle guére explicite. 

Un document unique en son genre éclaire subrepticement les relations 
que des colléges, dont les membres contribuaient au ravitaillement de 
Rome, entretenaient avec l’État romain. Il s'agit d'un petit plateau de bronze 
découvert à Beyrouth en 1899. Aujourd'hui conservé au Louvre, l'objet est 
issu de la découpe d'une plaque qui, des siécles plus tót, avait servi de sup- 
port à la copie d'une lettre d'un préfet de l'annone (CIL Ш 14165, 8). 
Catherine Virlouvet et Mireille Corbier lui ont consacré des études récentes 
et trés complètes, dont je vais vite résumer la teneur*. Voici, tout d'abord, 
la transcription et la traduction qu'en propose Virlouvet. 


[Cl(audius) I]ulianus nauiculariis 
[mar]inis Arela[t]ensium quinque 
[c]orporum salutem. 

4 [Quild lecto decreto uestro scripserim 
[[--]] proc(uratori) Augg(ustorum), e(gregio) u(iro), subi- 
ci iussit. Opto felicissimi bene ualeatis. 
E(xemplum) e(pistulae). 

8 Exemplum decreti nauiculariorum ma- 
rinorum Arelatensium quinque cor- 
porum, item eorum quae aput me acta 
sunt, subieci. Et cum eadem querella la- 

12 tius procedat, ceteris etiam imploranti- 
bus auxilium aequitatis, cum quadam de- 
nuntiatione cessaturi propediem obsequi 
si permaneat iniuria peto, ut tam indemni- 

16 tati rationis quam securitati hominum 
qui annonae deseruiunt consulatur, 
inprimi charactere regulas ferreas et 
adplicari prosecutores ex officio tuo iu- 


26 Virlouvet (2004) 327-370; Corbier (2006) 233-256. 
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20 beas qui in Vrbe pondus quo susce- 

perint tradant. 

Claudius Iulianus aux naviculaires marins arlésiens des cinq corps, 
salut. Ce qu'aprés lecture de votre décret j'ai écrit à son excellence 
(...), procurateur des deux Augustes, j'ai ordonné de le joindre (à ma 
lettre). Je vous souhaite beaucoup de bonheur et de vous porter bien. 
Copie de la lettre: «La copie du décret des naviculaires marins d'Arles 
des cinq corps et de méme des décisions prises dans mon service, j'ai 
ordonné de les joindre (à ma lettre). Et comme cette méme querelle 
s'étend plus largement, d'autres implorant aussi l'aide de l'équité, 
laissant entendre qu'ils cesseront bientót de servir, si l'injustice per- 
siste, je te demande, pour que l'on prenne des mesures tant pour l'in- 
tégrité des registres de comptes que pour la garantie des hommes qui 
sont au service de l'annone, d'ordonner que soient gravées au poinçon 
des règles de fer et que des convoyeurs de tes bureaux soient préposés 
à la livraison dans Rome du poids (des denrées) qu'ils auront récep- 
tionné. » 


Le lieu de découverte de ce bronze suscite des questions sans réponse 
incontestable. L’hypothèse d'une origine provengale, suivie d'une 
«errance» médiévale, parait la plus improbable. Par ailleurs, Beyrouth 
était un centre trés dynamique d’étude du droit romain, oü des docu- 
ments de la pratique auraient pu étre reproduits. Enfin, il n’est pas 
invraisemblable que les nauicularii aient disposé d'une statio dans un 
port oriental. Celui de Beyrouth paraît trop modeste. En revanche, Tyr 
entretenait des relations directes avec l’Italie. Surtout, l’affichage d’un 
tel document à Alexandrie, grand port d'exportation frumentaire, s'ex- 
pliquerait trés bien, de méme que le déplacement d'un plateau d'époque 
mamelouk d'Égypte jusqu'au Liban”. 

L'inscription correspond à la copie d'une lettre de Claudius Iulianus, 
préfet de l'annone entre 198 et 203. La lettre a été envoyée aux navicu- 
laires marins d'Arles, pour les informer des instructions données à un 
adjoint du préfet, titulaire d'une procuratèle?8. П y est question d'une 
supplique sous la forme d'un décret voté par les corporati. Les navicu- 
laires avaient menacé de rompre les contrats d'acheminement qui les 
liaient à l'annone, si les abus dont ils se disaient victimes ne cessaient 
pas. Leurs difficultés concernaient l'enregistrement, et donc la mesure, 


27 Néanmoins, la datation mamelouk du décor incisé au revers, admise par C. Virlou- 
vet, ne convainc pas M. Corbier (2006) 235. 

?* Selon Virlouvet (2004), 341-351, il doit s'agir du procurator ad annonam en poste 
à Ostie, mais Corbier (2006) 237-238, préfére voir en lui un procurator annonae prouin- 
ciae Narbonensis. 
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du blé reçu en terre provinciale et remis à Rome. Des détournements 
avaient visiblement lieu. Les mesureurs, les dockers, le personnel des 
entrepóts ou les naviculaires eux-mëmes pouvaient en ëtre tenus respon- 
sables. Le préfet entendait désormais garantir l'ordre et l'équité, en 
encadrant les différents acteurs de l'acheminement du blé public: les 
naviculaires, dont il fallait inspecter les registres, et les mesureurs, qui 
devaient utiliser des instruments certifiés, en particulier. 

L'inscription de Beyrouth est capitale. Car la mention d'un décret, qui 
suppose un vote dans le cadre d'une assemblée réguliére, montre que 
certains colléges pouvaient servir d'instances représentatives, en défen- 
dant les intéréts professionnels de leurs membres auprès des autorités. 
Pour autant, les naviculaires étaient des entrepreneurs indépendants et 
privés. Les sources disponibles indiquent que les contrats d'achemine- 
ment correspondaient à des engagements individuels et temporaires. Ils 
donnaient lieu à des rétributions et à des priviléges individuels, révo- 
cables, que la seule appartenance à un corpus nauiculariorum ne suffi- 
sait à garantir (e.g. Callistrate, Dig. 50.6.6.3; 50.6.6.6; 50.6.6.13)?. Rien 
n'indique donc que les accords passés avec l’État étaient conclus par les 
corpora et non par des entrepreneurs en armement, ceuvrant seuls ou 
organisés en sociétés commerciales. C'est en cela que l'intervention des 
associations étudiées dans le champ économique se limite à celle de 
groupes de pression. Par ailleurs, la lettre de Claudius Iulianus invite à 
s'interroger sur ce qui a sous-tendu certains hommages. Probablement 
vers la méme époque, les naviculaires marins d'Arles honorérent un 
administrateur équestre qui s'était vu confier une éphémére procuratèle 
ad annonam prouinciae Narbonensis et Liguriae (CIL XII 672)?°. Quels 
actes concrets ont pu justifier que les naviculaires saluent cet administra- 
teur comme le meilleur des patrons? Et quels actes concrets ont pu jus- 
tifier que les nautes du Rhóne saluent Hadrien comme le plus indulgent 
des princes? 


? Voir, par exemple, Verboven (2007) 877. 
30 Sur cette datation, voir Christol & Demougin (1984) 163 et suiv. 
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À la lumière des parallèles évoqués, il est séduisant d'imaginer que les 
motivations et les modalités de l'hommage rendu par les nautes à leur 
indulgentissimus princeps ne soient pas étrangères les unes aux autres. 
Or les bienfaits et priviléges qui conduisaient à l'exaltation de l'indul- 
gentia principis étaient parfois de nature financière. Au ГУ? siècle, la 
manifestation de cette vertu répondait couramment à des remises ou à 
des amnisties fiscales?!. Certes, l'indulgentia principis n’apparaît pas 
qu'en de telles circonstances aux II° et III° siécles?. En fait, elle a pu 
recouvrir des faveurs impériales de différentes natures. Toutefois, elle a 
parfois pris la forme de remises d'impóts ou d'arriérés fiscaux. En 216, 
les habitants de Banasa et de Volubilis louèrent ainsi l'indulgentia de 
Caracalla (ТАМ II 100, 390-391). L'empereur venait de libérer la pro- 
vince de Maurétanie tout entiére de ses arriérés fiscaux. 

En tout cas, la formule indulgentissimus princeps n'avait rien de banal 
dans les Gaules des II° et III° siécles. Elle ne figure que sur deux autres 
inscriptions de Narbonnaise, plus tardives: un hommage viennois à 
Caracalla et un milliaire d' Aurélien découvert à Alba (ILN Vienne 42; 
CIL XII 2673). Ainsi, les nautes du Rhóne ne semblent pas s'étre expri- 
més de maniére stéréotypée, sans réfléchir à la connotation du superlatif 
choisi. Exaltée sur des monnaies frappées à Rome dans les années 130 
(RIC II 364/212-213, 381/361, 432/708-709)*, l'indulgentia d'Hadrien 
louée par les nautes du Rhóne avait sans doute quelque rapport avec la 
navigation commerciale. En tout cas, elle a certainement pris la forme 
d'un avantage particulier. Or, si cette faveur avait concerné la vie ou 
l'organisation collégiale elle-même, on comprendrait assez mal l’instal- 
lation du monument d’action de gràce dans une petite localité de la val- 
lée empruntée par les nautes, et non dans l’édifice lyonnais accueillant 
d’ordinaire leurs réunions festives. C'est la provenance méme de la base 
qui incite à privilégier la piste professionnelle. 

L’État romain devait s’intéresser de près aux trafics rhodaniens. Il 
était directement concerné par les activités de transports induites par 
l’approvisionnement des armées et par la perception de denrées fis- 
cales?. Les marchandises transportées par les nautes, pour le compte de 


3! Carrié (1989) 416-418. Les sources juridiques évoquent soit des remises de peines, 
soit des remises d'impót. 

32 Corbier (1977) 213-217 et 223-224, à propos d'un acte de générosité fiscale; sur 
l’indulgentia d'Hadrien, voir Boatwright (2000) 29-30; pour une présentation générale de 
la notion d'indulgentia, voir Corbier (2004) 259-277, qui cite la bibliographie antérieure. 

33 Corbier (1977). 

34 Sur les représentations monétaires de l'indulgentia, voir Corbier (1992) 95-123. 
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l'État notamment, pouvaient donc soit remonter le Rhóne soit le des- 
cendre. Elles devaient constituer des volumes importants. Pour certains 
archéologues et historiens, le gigantisme des entrepóts de Vienne ne 
peut se justifier que par l’organisation régionale de l'annone impériale?6, 
Que l'on admette cette interprétation ou non, il semble fort probable que 
les nautes du Rhóne aient transporté des denrées pour le compte de 
l'État. Dans ce cas, il serait logique qu'ils aient conclu des contrats com- 
parables à ceux qui liaient certains naviculaires à l’État romain’. Hadrien 
aurait pu faire preuve d'indulgentia dans le cadre de ces relations ou, à 
défaut, eu égard à ces relations. Cependant, une telle hypothése n'ex- 
plique toujours pas pourquoi les nautes choisirent d'honorer le prince à 
Tournon-sur-Rhóne, plutót que dans leur siége lyonnais. Une seconde 
piste, qui n'exclut en rien la première, mérite donc d'étre explorée. 

La fiscalité à laquelle les nautes étaient soumis constitue un autre ter- 
rain possible de la générosité impériale. Sans doute n'est-il pas anodin 
que l'installation du monument de Tournon ait pu étre de quelques mois 
seulement postérieure à une mesure spectaculaire. Durant son second 
consulat, en 118, Hadrien fit remise au peuple de 900 millions de ses- 
terces dus au fisc impérial ou à l'aerarium populi Romani (CIL VI 967). 
À cette occasion furent sculptés les célèbres anaglypha, puis frappés des 
sesterces, représentant la destruction par le feu des registres fiscaux lors 
d'une cérémonie solennelle qui se déroula au forum de Trajan. Or l’His- 
toire Auguste précise que la libéralité а’ Hadrien profita non seulement à 
des débiteurs privés de Rome et d'Italie, mais aussi à des provinciaux, 
pour des montants considérables (Historia Augusta, Vita Hadriani 7.6)?. 
Profitant d'un contexte politique propice, les nautes du Rhóne ont-ils pu 
eux aussi recevoir d'Hadrien un bienfait fiscal? Ont-ils pu faire partie 


35 Sur l'importance des trafics à longue distance pour l'approvisionnement des armées 
du Rhin, voir Middleton (1979) 81-90. 

36 Le Bot-Helly & Helly (2005) 28. 

37 Sirks (1991) 267, envisage la conclusion de tels contrats entre l'État romain et les 
bateliers du Tibre. 

38 Dion Cassius 69.8; voir Seston (1927) 154-183; Jacques (1977) 324; Brunt (1990) 
154; France (2006) 14, qui évoquent notamment la commémoration de cette annulation 
d'arriérés fiscaux par l'émission de sesterces célébrant les reliqua uetera abolita (RIC 
592, 592 b). Sur les anaglypha eux-mémes, voir LIMC VI, s.v. ‘Marsyas’, p. 375, n? 71 
et Torelli (1982) 89-118. 

? Historia Augusta, Vita Hadriani 7.6: Ad colligendam autem gratiam nihil praeter- 
mittens infinitam pecuniam, quae fisco debebatur, priuatis debitoribus in Vrbe atque Ita- 
lia, in prouinciis uero etiam ex reliquis ingentes summas remisit syngrafis in foro diui 
Traiani, quo magis securitas omnibus roboraretur, incensis. 
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des bénéficiaires de l'annulation d'arriérés, décidée en 118? Formuler 
de telles questions conduit à s’interroger sur les taxes que ces trans- 
porteurs, dont certains se qualifiaient en outre de négociants, ont pu 
payer. 

En 1858, 4 000 sceaux furent découverts dans le lit de la Saóne, près 
du port fluvial de Lyon. Comme le souligne J. France, dont nous suivons 
ici l'analyse, A. Grenier fut le premier à envisager qu'ils 


provenaient des ballots de marchandise débarqués et manutentionnés 
sur les quais du port, de méme que les tessons du Testaccio provien- 
nent des amphores apportées au port de Rome*. 


Une partie des plombs découverts était bien munie de divers systémes de 
fixation. Parallélement, si certains sceaux étaient sans doute des marques 
de propriétés utilisées par des particuliers, d'autres devaient mettre les 
services douaniers en cause. En fait, des marchandises devaient étre 
scellées pour prouver soit qu'elles étaient exemptes de taxes, soit que 
celles-ci avaient déjà été payées. Parmi les premiéres, se trouvaient 
notamment les cargaisons destinées aux armées ou à l'administration. 
Des sceaux se référent ainsi à des unités militaires. De maniére trés 
générale, ces plombs épigraphiques tendent donc à révéler que les mar- 
chandises empruntant le Rhóne faisaient l'objet d'une taxation. 

En conséquence, les nautes auraient-ils pu bénéficier, au titre d'une 
faveur impériale, d'une exemption ou d'une remise de droit de douane? 
Certes, aucun élément probant n'étaye cette hypothése. Toutefois, sans 
doute vaut-il la peine de rappeler que la base dédiée à Hadrien a été 
installée dans une petite localité qui constituait à la fois un carrefour 
commercial et le confins de deux cités: en somme, un emplacement bien 
indiqué pour un péage. Des portoria fluviaux existaient en Gaule à 
l'époque de César, chez les Éduens au moins^!. Or il a paru probable aux 
spécialistes que, comme ailleurs dans l'Empire, en Orient en particulier, 
Rome les a maintenus soit à son profit, soit au profit des municipalités“. 
En 68, un uectigal et des onera commerciorum étaient percus dans la 
colonie rhénane de Cologne, sans que l'on puisse déterminer si la cité ou 


40 Turcan (1987); France (2001) 60-65. 

^! La comparaison entre César, BG 1.18.3 et Strabon 4.3.2 montre que les portoria 
éduens devaient, pour l'essentiel, étre perçus sur la Saóne: voir France (2001) 216-221. 
Sur la propension romaine, à l'époque républicaine, à taxer les trafics par le biais de 
péages, voir le crimen uinarium reproché au gouverneur Fonteius: France (2001) 229- 
266, à propos de Cicéron, Font. 19-20). 

42 De Laet (1949) 168-170, 352; France (2001) 216-217; France (1999) 95-113. 
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l'État romain en était bénéficiaire (Tacite, Hist. 4.65). Une tablette de 
cire découverte à Marseille, dans une strate archéologique du III° siècle, 
semble attester la perception d'un uectigal municipal terrestre mariti- 
mumque (AE 1999, 1130). Son taux était sans doute d'un cinquantiéme: 
on ne peut donc le confondre avec le portorium romain du quarantiéme 
des Gaules, auquel il s'ajoutait vraisemblablement. Or, en Orient, des 
droits municipaux étaient perçus sur le passage d'un cours d'eau. Ainsi 
en allait-il à Smyrne, sur l'Hermus, et sur la riviére Limyra, dans la cité 
lycienne de Myra (Syll? 1262; OGIS 572). Enfin, la colonie africaine de 
Milev instaura un péage routier (uectigal rotarium) destiné, semble-t-il, 
à financer la réparation d'une route (CIL УШ 10327-10328). Tout se fit 
sous l'autorité d' Antonin le Pieux. La faveur, dont le prince avait donné 
témoignage en permettant à la cité de lever cette taxe, fut imputée à son 
indulgentia. 

L'éventuelle présence d'un péage à la confluence du Doux et du 
Rhóne, à la limite des cités de Valence et de Vienne n'a donc rien d'in- 
vraisemblable. Plusieurs stationes douanières, relevant du quarantième 
des Gaules, se trouvaient en périphérie du territoire viennois, en particu- 
lier au lieu-dit Tur. ou Ad publicanos, qui correspond vraisemblablement 
au village actuel de Tours-en-Savoie, dans le département de l'Isére 
(CIL XII 2348; ILN Vienne 542). La comparaison avec le site où les 
nautes honorérent Hadrien est intéressante. En effet, à Tours et plus 
encore à Tournon, le resserrement des vallées de l'Isére et du Rhóne se 
serait bien prété au contróle des passages et donc à l'installation éven- 
tuelle d'un poste de douane“. Parallèlement, il est établi qu'Octave, 
Trajan et Hadrien firent exempter de portoria des particuliers et leurs 
familles. À l'époque d'Hadrien, également, les pécheurs d'Éleusis furent 
exonérés d'une taxe portuaire perçue par la cité d'Athénes (IG IP 1103). 
Il ne semble donc pas impossible que les nautes aient célébré, là oü un 
droit de douane était perçu, une exemption obtenue de leur indulgentis- 
simus princeps, si une taxe était revenue au fisc impérial, ou gráce à son 
intervention auprès des autorités locales, dans l'hypothése d'une taxe 
municipale. 

Il est avéré que les colléges romains pouvaient consacrer beaucoup 
d'énergie à l'acquisition ou à la défense de priviléges, notamment 


55 France (à p.) traite des stations alpestres du quarantième des Gaules. 

4 ILN Vienne, I, p. 25; Barthélémy (2005-2006) 42-44. Selon Segard (2009) 59-61, la 
présence d'une satio Ad Tur[--] s'explique en partie par la confluence de l'Arly et de 
l’Isère, ce qui n'est pas sans rappeler la confluence du Rhône et du Doux. 
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fiscaux. Sous le rëgne de Septime Sévëre, le sénateur M. Nonius Arrius 
Paullinus Aper fut honoré par les dendrophores de Brescia, car son 
industria avait permis la confirmation de leur immunitas: leur exemp- 
tion de toute charge municipale (CIL V 4341; Inscr. It. Х.5 135). Un 
célèbre rescrit de Septime Sévère et de Caracalla, gravé sur la pierre à 
l’initiative du collegium centonariorum de Solva, en Norique, concerne 
le même avantage (AE 1919, 69-70; FIRA I 87)'5. Enfin, un collège de 
foulons de l’Esquilin lutta pendant près de vingt ans, entre 226 et 244, 
pour préserver une exemption de solarium, c'est-à-dire d'une rede- 
vance liée à l'occupation du sol public, qu' Auguste lui avait concédée 
(CIL VI 266-267). Voilà qui donne un peu plus de consistance encore, 
face au monument de Tournon, à la piste fiscale. 

Il nous faut maintenant conclure sans avoir atteint de véritables certi- 
tudes sur les raisons qui poussèrent le collége des nautes du Rhóne à 
saluer l'indulgentia d'Hadrien. Cependant, l'exploration du champ des 
possibles à laquelle nous nous sommes livrés ne fut peut-étre pas tout à 
fait vaine. Au-delà des hypothéses formulées, elle renforce la conviction 
que, derrière l’aridité des textes épigraphiques, se cache le plus souvent 
un jeu de relations suivies entre gouvernants et gouvernés. Des colléges 
professionnels étaient amenés à défendre les intéréts particuliers de leurs 
membres. L'action collective offrait des moyens d'action, d'intervention 
et de remerciements intéressés qui prenaient la forme de monuments 
gravés comparables à celui de Tournon-sur-Rhóne. Les services rendus 
et la conscience d'intéréts partagés sur le plan professionnel trouvaient 
des traductions sur d'autres plans: dans l'activité collégiale, notamment. 
De méme, le rang civique de quelques membres de colléges profession- 
nels semble aussi s'expliquer par une proximité avec les sphéres du pou- 
voir et, en particulier, avec le service de l'annone. Telle est l'interpréta- 
tion que suggérent, par exemple, la dignité équestre et les charges 
d'appariteurs atteints par des diffusores olearii ex Baetica, dont Chris- 
tian Rico a montré qu'ils correspondaient à des marchands agréés par 
l'État pour répondre à ses besoins (CIL VI 29722; AE 1994, 193-194)5. 
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45 PIR? V 116; Salamito (1990) 171-173. 

46 Jacques (1984) 639-646. 

47 Voir en dernier lieu par Tran (2007) 597-611. 
^5 Rico (2003) 413-433. 
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Fig. 2 — Carte de la province de Narbonnaise 
(d’après P. Gros, La Gaule Narbonnaise. De la conquéte romaine au Ше siècle ap. J.-C., Paris, 2008) 
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PARTNERS IN BUSINESS: 
ROMAN MERCHANTS AND THE POTENTIAL ADVANTAGES 
OF BEING A COLLEGIATUS 


Abstract: This paper argues that Roman merchants and shippers often 
relied on the collegia to combat the shortcomings of a pre-industrial 
business world. The frequent gatherings presented entrepreneurs with 
the opportunity to exchange information on the reputation and finan- 
cial means of potential business partners; to contract with reliable 
agents; and to seek for financial support. Commercial networks cre- 
ated by the collegiati hence offered protection against various risks 
and uncertainties in a volatile trading world. 


TRADING COSTS IN ROMAN COMMERCE: PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 


Modern markets can on the whole be assumed to be rather well devel- 
oped and closely integrated: instant communication; easily available 
information on production, demand and prices; quick transport; safe 
routes and many other advantages all ease the merchant’s business 
today. Obviously, pre-industrial societies never attained this level of 
efficiency and integration: communication was difficult; information 
was often mutilated, hard to check or already outdated when reaching 
the merchant; supply shocks heavily influenced prices and transport 
remained slow and often dangerous. ! Hence, ancient markets were 
never frictionless and successful trading was constantly threatened. 
Large risks and insecurities implied that the very basics of market 
exchange, viz. abundance in one city and shortage in the other, did not 
guarantee commercial profit. Indeed, a merchant's life was often hard 
and problems plentiful. 

In order to discuss the various shortcomings of the Roman trading 
world and the solutions merchants tried out, we start with the very obvi- 
ous consideration that, in order for a business enterprise to be lucrative, 
the margin of profit at the end of the transaction had to outweigh the 
previous investments and trading costs. These costs determine the mer- 
chant's actual profit, if any. Recently, Kohn proposed to divide trading 


! For a general introduction to the risks and problems in the Roman trading world, see 
Bang (2008) 131-201. For other pre-industrial societies, Braudel (1979) remains essential. 
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costs into three separate components, viz. transaction costs, transporta- 
tion costs and financing costs. 2 We will use this triad to sketch out some 
of the problems Roman merchants often had to cope with. 

Transaction costs mainly involved the efforts and costs of dealing 
with the people involved in commercial exchange, such as the costs for 
gathering business information, tracing sellers and buyers, reducing 
competition and looking for protection against perjury and breach of 
contract. After all, in dealing with colleagues and customers, there was 
always the danger that someone would change his promise, commit 
fraud or provide false information. To give but one example: several 
hints in Cicero's correspondence suggest that around 50 Bc, the senator 
C. Sempronius Rufus, the businessman C. Vestorius and M. Tuccius 
Galeo joined forces in a commercial societas?. In the 1960s, a wreck was 
discovered near Marseille, carrying aboard wine amphorae marked with 
the stamp of Galeo and also traces of the typical dye Vestorius had 
developed and commercialized (Cicero, Ad Att. 6.2.3, 14.9.1, 14.12.3). 
Apparently, the ship was transporting at least two products of the socii 
and we can safely assume that it was en route from Italy to Gaul or 
Spain. Sempronius’ part in the societas is not exactly clear, but as a 
senator he might have been responsible for the venture's financial back- 
up. Theoretically, all profits and losses were equally distributed between 
the socii and Sempronius, Vestorius and Tuccius should all have shared 
the damages resulting from the shipwreck. However, Cicero also alludes 
to a conflict between Sempronius and his two socii with Tuccius taking 
legal action against Sempronius (Cicero, Ad Fam. 8.8.1). It is very well 
possible that Sempronius refused to accept his share in the commercial 
losses and reneged on the obligations to his business partners, who 
therefore failed to recover part of their investments and additionally lost 
time and effort in proceeding against their former socius. 

Transportation costs, the second component, obviously included the 
costs of moving goods, i.e. freight and wages, but also taxes, tolls and 
occasional losses due to corrupt customs officers, shipwreck, piracy or 
banditry. One only has to look in Parker's famous catalogue of Roman 
wrecks to see that crossing the Mediterranean was often a risky busi- 
ness^. А few ancient texts also point out that it was often desirable for 


? Kohn (unpublished). The manuscript of this book can be read online (http://www. 
dartmouth.edu/~mkohn/orgins.html). 

3 D’Arms (1980), and (1981) 48-55. 

4 Parker (1992). 
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merchants to offer a bribe to the customs house, to speed up or evade the 
search for contraband?. 

Lastly, financing costs comprised costs caused by the delay between 
buying and selling: scarcity of ready cash, changing market conditions 
and fluctuating prices could easily turn a promising venture into disaster. 
One can find an apt illustration of these difficulties in the tale of the poor 
merchant in Apuleius’ Metamorphoses, who heard of an interesting sale 
of fresh, first-rate cheese in a neighboring village and immediately trav- 
elled to the market place (Apuleius, Met. 1.5). Alas, spes compendii 
frustrata est: upon arriving he found out that all the cheese had been 
sold to the wholesale trader Lupus (negotiator magnarius). The news 
had reached the merchant too late or his preparations, finding money and 
transport, had taken too much time. Instead of making some profits, he 
had lost time, effort and probably some money on the journey too. 

Yet, Roman merchants tried to tackle these market shortcomings and 
reduce trading costs, whenever possible, to make their business more 
efficient. 

Theoretically, major technological progress would be the most secure 
and effective way to lower the need for commercial investments. Devel- 
oping quicker and larger means of transport or reducing the delay in 
harbors by improving port infrastructure would definitely help mer- 
chants to rapidly adapt to changing market conditions. A few techno- 
logical achievements did indeed smooth Roman commercial exchange. 
Two examples can suffice. 

First the transport capacity of Roman ships. Ancient fabri navales are 
said to have possessed the knowledge to construct ships with a cargo 
capacity which, to pre-industrial standards, was exceptionally large. Both 
Hiero's Syracusia and Lucian's Isis, the most famous giant vessels in 
antiquity, are believed to have measured more than a thousand tons. Yet, 
we do not necessarily have to believe these literary records’. After all, 
before the Industrial Revolution, ships with a similar tonnage were very 
rare and hence gained in our sources “the immortality of freaks". Still, 
we can turn to more reliable, legal documents: in the second century AD, 


5 van Nijf (2008). 

6 Casson (1956); Duncan-Jones (1977); Pomey & Tchernia (1978); MacIntosh Turfa 
& Steinmayer (1999). Lucian, Navig. V. 

7 See Houston (1987) for a literary analysis of Lucian's description and his liking for 
exaggeration. 

š Scammell (1961) 332 
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shippers who wanted to work for the annona and enjoy the various finan- 
cial and legal privileges, were required to offer a ship with a minimum 
cargo capacity of 50,000 modii or some 435 tons (Dig. 50.5.3)?. Again, in 
a pre-industrial society, these were ships with a more than average ton- 
nage. But Rome needed this level of transport capacity: Tchernia calcu- 
lated that during the first century AD, some 800 ships with a cargo capac- 
ity of 250 tons on average were needed annually to supply the capital 
with grain, oil and wine alone!°. Because the next century, the annona 
was able to demand ships with an even higher tonnage, a ship of 250 tons 
can hardly have been very rare on the sea routes leading to Rome. When 
comparing these figures to the merchant marine supplying and trading in 
the capitals of other pre-industrial societies, the conclusion can only be 
that Rome could rely on huge fleet of remarkably large ships. In the port 
registers of 18th-century Paris, Tchernia found only 400 ships measuring 
more than 100 tons. Davis came to very similar conclusions for 17th- and 
18th-century London!!. It is obviously true that investing in these large 
vessels was encouraged by the annona: regular transport contracts were 
guaranteed and Rome's demand for food would never decrease. Nonethe- 
less, once these ships had fulfilled their duties for the praefectus annonae, 
they were free to engage in private enterprises. Hence, not only Rome but 
also the commercial exchange in the whole of the Mediterranean benefit- 
ted from the high tonnages. 

Secondly, one could also point to the introduction of ships with dolia 
attached in the hold. These large containers could easily hold 2000 1 of 
wine. For merchants engaged in bulk transport of cheap wine, it was 
really worthwhile to invest in the dolia technique: Hesnard has calcu- 
lated that thanks to the dolia, the shipper of the wreck Grand Ribaud D 
was able to take aboard 5096 more wine than when he had used ampho- 
rae!?. These containers not only had a very interesting content-packag- 
ing-ratio, but also freed the shipper from the time-consuming need to 
buy, fill and seal amphorae. Obviously, dolia ships had also some disad- 
vantages: the choice of a return cargo was rather limited, the ship's sta- 
bility decreased and bulk wine trade was only possible between stable 


? Alternatively, a shipper could offer the equivalent of five smaller ships with a capac- 
ity of 10,000 modii. 

10 Tchernia (2000) 751-760. 

!! Davis (1972). 

12 Hesnard e.a. (1988) 149-154. For dolia wrecks, see also Hesnard (1997); Marlier & 
Sibella (2002). 
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and rather well integrated markets. No doubt, these purpose-built ships 
could easily prove their value in the supply of Rome with Gallic and 
Spanish wine. 

So, technological achievements easing commercial exchange were not 
unknown to the Roman trading world. Recently however, Scheidel has 
convincingly argued that major technological change was never the most 
important factor in Roman commercial expansion and the reduction of 
trading costs. The consequences of the political framework of the 
empire turned out to be far more significant: the centuries of internal 
peace, the negligibility of piracy in the mare nostrum, low taxation, 
Latin and Greek as linguae francae, Roman law and its apt system for 
agency by slaves and freedmen etc. all helped to make the merchants’ 
life a lot easier. 

Yet, technological progress and the political superstructure were far 
from the only determinants in Rome's commercial expansion. This paper 
will argue that the numerous professional organizations in the Roman 
empire, bringing together merchants and shippers and creating the pos- 
sibility of valuable networking, also played a considerable part in 
enhancing the efficiency of Roman trade. !* 


ROMAN COLLEGIA: А BLEND OF SOCIABILITY AND ECONOMIC PURPOSES 


Despite a long tradition of scholarship on Roman associations, studies 
often paid little attention to the potential role they could play in their 
members' professional life: collegia were said to be the place to share 
cultural and religious beliefs, a safe way for the poor to assure them- 
selves of a burial or a vehicle for occasional convivial meetings to briefly 
forget everyday life concerns. ! This view is now rightly criticized for 
underestimating the protection and cooperation the institutional frame- 
work of the collegium had to offer and the association's potential to act 
as a status enhancer. ! Thus, the collegium was hardly ever a single- 


13 Scheidel (forthcoming) (http://papers.ssrn.com/sol3/papers.cfm? abstract_ 
id=1366525). 

14 For a theoretical modeling of the role of the medieval merchant guild in facilitating 
commerce, see Greif e.a. (1994). 

15 Waltzing (1896-1900) I 181-195; Finley (1973); Ausbüttel (1982) 99-100. 

16 Meiggs (1960) 313-314; van Nijf (1997) 12-18, (2003) 310-311; Verboven (2007); 
Bang (2008) 241-262. 
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purpose association, but combined several socio-economic functions. It 
is now recognized that, just as in all pre-industrial communities, mer- 
chants tried to build various networks of colleagues and protectors, who 
would be able to assist in combating market imperfections, and that the 
collegium could be a valuable asset in the search for protection. 

Still, few authors have tried to make tangible the actual advantages a 
businessman, being a collegiatus, could enjoy. Making use of the con- 
cept of trading costs in an imperfect market, we will look into a few 
commercial shortcomings of the Roman trading world and the solutions 
professional associations could offer. As usual, evidence on the actual 
functioning of Roman collegia is scarce and often isolated. I will try to 
circumvent this shortcoming by using a comparative approach and to 
Judge the potential advantages of being a member of a Roman collegium 
against the better documented functioning of merchant associations in 
other pre-industrial societies. Hence, this paper will inevitably be more 
about possibilities than about facts. 


THE TRUSTWORTHINESS OF A COLLEGIATUS 


Trust is an essential feature of any kind of business relations because in 
a commercial transaction, a merchant often had to rely on the mere 
assumption or promise that he would not be deceived by his agent or 
customers. Once the merchant was out of sight, agents could easily run 
away with the entrusted money; fraudulent sellers could try and offer 
inferior products or unexpectedly sell to another merchant; and buyers 
may try to postpone paying or revoke previous orders. 

Consequently, trust could never be taken for granted and had to be 
monitored. Only a mix of observation of previous behavior, expectations 
and peer control could ensure a merchant that his business contacts were 
unlikely to cheat on him. The more information a merchant could gather 
on his partners or the closer the ties which connected him to the others, 
the safer his business would be. Yet, due to the obvious difficulties in 
assessing the character and honesty of a business partner one may be 
dealing with for only a short period, trusting someone always implied a 
certain risk. Here, networking was an obvious solution in the search for 
reliable partners. 

In the theory of social networking, two main factors which increase 
mutual trust and bonding, are distinguished, viz. closure and multiplex 
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relationships. '’ Closure implies that membership of a network is limited 
to individuals who share, or are ready to accept, a very similar set of 
interests, values, social rules and convictions. This way it is possible to 
(informally) control the behavior of single members, punish malpractice 
and reward loyalty. The concept of multiplex relationships on the other 
hand refers to the network's capability of closely tying the individual 
members by using connections outside the social network. Members not 
only share membership in the network, but also the same religious belief, 
origin, social background, upbringing, cultural taste etc. The more ties, 
the closer the connection between the members and the more likely they 
are to help and protect each other. 

These two factors can easily be traced in the structure of the Roman 
commercial collegia. Closure was obviously essential to any association, 
and commercial collegia were no different: all merchants evidently 
shared a few common professional objectives and values. At a very 
basic level, each merchant yearned for long-term profit in a safe, and if 
possible, quick and easy way. This usually implied fair trading and 
building a good reputation. If the majority of the collegiati could indeed 
rely on standing and fame, a merchant known for fraud and cheating 
would have a hard time gaining entrance into the network. The reason is 
obvious: one swindling trader could easily corrupt the association's rep- 
utation. If he really wanted to join the network, he had to comply with 
the set of norms and social standards of the association. The religious 
association of the Diana and Antinoüs worshippers stated clearly that 
whoever wanted to become a member, should read the ordinance very 
carefully, so there was no misunderstanding about the purpose and rules 
of the collegium (CIL XIV 2112)!*. The application of candidates for the 
membership could also be thoroughly investigated by screening their 
character, reputation and, if possible, previous behavior. This procedure 
was certainly part of the adlectio. '? The famous lex of the association of 
negotiatores eborarii et citrarii clearly states that it was part of the cura- 
tores’ responsibility to check the candidates’ background and report to 
the quinquennales (CIL VI 33885)29. The curatores were not supposed 


17 See Aslanian (2006) 383-402 with further references. 

18 Tu qui novos in hoc collegio / intrare vole[s p]rius legem perlege et sic intra ne 
postmodum queraris. 

1% Waltzing (1896-1900) I 355-356; Tran (2006) 5-6. 

? Debebunt utique curatores de eo / [que]m adlecturi fuerint ante ad quinq(uennales) 
re[fe]rre. Cf. Waltzing (1896-1900) I 234 and 421; Ausbüttel (1982) 18. 
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to undertake this screening light-heartedly, for if someone was unjustly 
accepted, their names would be removed from the association’s roll?!. 
Therefore, being accepted as a member of a professional association 
implied that the merchant was found worthy to enter the network and 
that his professional integrity was recognized. The official adlectio also 
implied that the closure of the Roman commercial associations was very 
well defined and institutionalized: one was simply accepted as a colle- 
giatus or not. Membership was officially restricted and not freely obtain- 
able. 

When we look at the composition of a few Roman merchant associa- 
tions, it becomes clear why this screening and closure was necessary. 
Take for instance the corpus negotiatorum vinariorum Luguduni in 
canabis consistentium. The phrasing consistentes already reveals that 
not all members originated from the immediate surroundings of Lyon, 
but had (temporarily) settled in the city for commercial reasons. Two 
wine merchants explicitly state they belonged to the cives Treveri, while 
a third one was probably born in Alba (СП, XIII 1911 and ХШ 2033: 
cives Treveri; XII 1954: Alba). Apparently, Lyon offered extraordinary 
trading opportunities, so merchants from all over Gaul and Germany 
moved to the commercial district near the confluence of the Rhòne and 
Saóne. The same pattern can be traced for associations as the utriclarii 
Lugduni consistentes, with members from Rouen and Trier, or the nau- 
tae Rhodanici et Ararici, incorporating shippers from Vienne, Trier and 
Lyon (utriclarii Lugduni consistentes: CIL XIII 1998 (Rouen) and XIII 
2039 (Trier); nautae Rodanici et Ararici: CIL XIII 2009 (Vienne); XIII 
1911 (Trier); XIII 2020 (a civis Vangionis) and ХШ 1996 (Lyon))?. 
These associations all brought together merchants and shippers with a 
very different socio-economic background, who may have settled only 
temporarily in the city where the collegium was established. C. Apronius 
Raptor e.g. combined membership of the city council in Trier with busi- 
ness activities in Lyon. At a certain stage in his career, he apparently 
settled in Gaul, as his tombstone was discovered in Lyon (CIL XIII 1911 


2! [Item] placere ut si alius quam negotiator eborarius aut citriarius [p]er / [fr]au- 
dem curatorum in hoc collegium adlectus esset uti curatores eius / [cau]sa ex albo 
raderentur ab ordine. 

22 I assume the utriclarius mentioned in the last inscription originated from the vicin- 
ity of Trier, because his agnomen Quiguro is clearly related to cognomina like Quigo, 
Quigonius, Nequigo and Quigilla, which are only known in the vicinity of Trier (Quigo 
and Quigonius: C/L XIII 2669; Nequigo: XIII 4007; Quigilla: XIII 3984; XIII 4246; 
XIII 4267). 
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and 11179). Checking on their professional history and monitoring their 
actions was thus necessary to safeguard the association's reputation. 
Gathering information about candidates for the collegium and control- 
ling behavior is easily traceable in the history of the association: open- 
ness to members who did not originate from the town or did not reside 
there all the time, was a feature Roman collegia shared with early medi- 
eval merchant guilds”. 

This procedure of screening and control offered valuable information 
to the merchant's business partners and customers. The merchant had 
earned his membership based on his honesty and proper behavior before 
his election into the association. Moreover, his future actions would be 
monitored by his colleagues in the collegium to prevent him from harm- 
ing the association's reputation. This peer control could be taken, as it 
were, as a guarantee for the merchant-collegiatus’ fair trading. Finally, 
membership implied that the merchant did not appear as an isolated fac- 
tor in the Roman trading world, but as a respected colleague who could 
count on the association's protection and assistance?^. To underline this 
collegiality and mutual bonding, collegiati sometimes wore special 
insignia, explicitly confirming their membership and acceptance in the 
commercial network. For the utriclarii, we possess two personalized 
bronze fesserae or insignia, on which the name of the trader and his 
association was engraved, together with the image of an animal skin in 
which they used to transport wine and oil (CIL XII *136 and ХП *283)*. 
Wearing the tessera was a clear sign to potential customers that the utri- 
clarius was regarded as a trustworthy business partner. 

Secondly, multiplex relationships. Roman merchants did indeed often 
share more features than mere professional interests. A good example of 
a very dense structure of multiplex relationships is offered by the inscrip- 
tion of the cultores Iovis Heliopolitani Berytenses qui Puteolis consis- 
tunt (CIL X 1634). The phrase qui consistunt most likely refers to the 
commercial interests of the cultores. The members of this association 
shared profession, religion, origin and geographical sphere of activity. 
Likewise, many of the associations which grouped Roman businessmen 
operating on Delos during the last century of the Republic, combined 


?5 Kohn (unpublished) 

24 Joshel (1992) 120-121; Tran (2006) 21-34. 

25 For the utriclarii and their role in Roman commerce, see Kneissl (1981); Deman 
(2002). Kneissl convincingly argued that Hirschfeld in the edition of the C/L wrongly 
classified the tesserae as forgeries. 
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professional interests and religious conviction (e.g. ID 1713-1714). 
This kind of association with multiplex relationships was typical for 
merchants, operating in a foreign city and structuring shelter around 
a common identity and background. Roman epigraphy abounds with 
testimonies of these collegia, but the Piazzale delle Corporazioni in 
Ostia, with dozens of professional organizations grouping merchants 
and shippers from Africa, Sardinia and Egypt, offers the best example 
(CIL XIV 4549). 

Careful screening was here less of an issue, as the different ties guar- 
anteed the collegium various means to gather information or call a cheat- 
ing colleague to order. We can also safely assume that local associations 
as the corpus negotiantium Malacitanorum or the collegium utriclario- 
rum Nemausensium mainly consisted of traders whose origins lay in the 
vicinity of the town which had given the association its name (CIL VI 
9677 and XII 3351). It is likely that the majority of the members knew 
each other's family and background. Unlike associations which grouped 
members with a very disparate origin, here monitoring and peer control 
was not only entrusted to the collegiati, but could be more deeply rooted 
in the social texture of the city. In case a collegiatus’ behavior was unac- 
ceptable, his colleagues had recourse to his relatives and friends in order 
to discipline him. 

The combination of closure and multiplex relationships often implied 
that the feeling of solidarity and bonding between the collegiati could be 
rather intense and emotional. This feature is possibly reflected in the 
funerary inscription of Sex. Haparonius Iustinus, a negotiator seplasiar- 
ius, who was buried by his fratres (CIL XIII 8354)”. It seems unlikely 
that these were his actual brothers, because contrary to the epigraphic 
habit, no names are mentioned. Maybe this affectionate phrasing was 
used to denote his colleagues in an association of negotiatores, who to 
the deceased were no less than his real fratres. This psychological link 
to the strength of family ties implies that collegiati were supposed to be 
as reliable as the next of kin. 

The following sections will explore various solutions to friction in the 
Roman trading world, which all originate within the framework of the 
merchant association. 


26 See Rauh (1993); Díaz Ariño (2004) 461-462. 
27 Cf. Waltzing (1896-1900) I 322-333. 
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AGENCY AND REPUTATION 


It goes without saying that, very often, a businessman was unable or 
unwilling to personally look after each and every stage of his enterprise. 
Then agency could be the answer, as this technique efficiently enabled 
the merchant to save time, evade personal risk, increase the range of his 
activities etc. Yet, in every pre-industrial society, agency was severely 
hampered by the fact that instant communication between principal and 
agent was regularly quite impossible. Monitoring the actions of an agent 
abroad was very difficult and the risk of assigning an order to a fraudu- 
lent manager was very real. Even Cicero had to admit that he had abso- 
lutely no clue where one of his dispensatores was staying and that he 
feared to encounter financial losses very soon (Cicero, Ad Att. 11.1). 
Efficiently handling the need of reliance was one of the major challenges 
of pre-industrial trade. Rome tried to cope with this problem in two 
ways. First, an extensive legal framework was set up to structure the 
various levels of agency and determine the liability of the different part- 
ners? Secondly, businessmen counted on their familia of relatives, 
slaves and freedmen to protect their interests. Kinship and dependency 
were thought to be decent vehicles to judge an agent's qualities and 
increase his trustworthiness. Even today, when the swiftness of informa- 
tion technology can aptly be used to check up on an agent's perfor- 
mance, the threat of the cheating agent is still not completely countered 
and kinship is still regarded as a guarantee for honesty?. Yet, making 
use of the advantages of being a collegiatus may prove to be a valuable 
alternative for the familia. 

The collegium could first of all be used by merchants, who were rely- 
ing on their own freedmen and slaves as overseas agents, to check on the 
latters’ activities. Merchants operating on an interregional level often 
entrusted parts of their business to members of the familia, even if a 
regular and thorough control was seldom possible. Freedmen and slaves 
may then be temporarily settled in a harbor or city the merchant was 
visiting regularly, to arrange sales and purchases on the local market 
(Dig. 40.9.10)*°. When several collegiati were trading along the same 
routes, a merchant may ask a colleague, who was planning a business 


28 See Kirschenbaum (1987); Aubert (1994). 

29 Carlos (1992); Kessler & Temin (2007). 

30 Quod frequenter accidit his, qui transmarinas negotiationes et aliis regionibus, 
quam in quibus ipsi morantur, per seruos atque libertos exercent: quod saepe, adtriti<s> 
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trip to the place where the agent was residing, to check on his reliability 
and local social credit. For instance, D. Caecilius Hospitalis was a Span- 
ish oil merchant, who appeared to have regularly supplied the market of 
Rome: as curator of the negotiatores olearii ex Baetica, he and his col- 
league Cassius Faustus were responsible for the dedication of an honor- 
ary inscription for M. Petronius Honoratus, a former praefectus annonae 
(CIL XIV 4458). 2! Moreover, Hospitalis’ name is found in the painted 
inscriptions (tituli picti) on Spanish oil amphorae on Monte Testaccio 
(CIL XV 3762-3764a-b, 3769-3771, 3773-3780a-f, 3781). ? In Rome, 
we also encounter apparent members of his familia, who were active in 
the oil trade too and who seem to have been residing in the capital for 
quite a while, as they managed to become apparitores there and left 
several traces in funerary epigraphy: D. Caecilius Abascanthus was a 
diffusor olearius ex Baetica and a lictor curiatus who buried his wife in 
Rome, while D. Caecilius Onesimus, a viator and a diffusor too, was 
buried in the capital by his heirs (CIL VI 1885 and AE 1980, 98). Evi- 
dently, the DD. Caecilii had a strong tradition of trading contacts 
between Baetica and Italy. Let us assume that Caecilius Hospitalis was 
regularly shipping oil to Rome and that one of his slaves or freedmen 
lived there, received the amphorae, took care of storage and selling at 
the appropriate time, and made sure each time a return cargo was ready 
for Hospitalis to take back to Spain. Theoretically, this way Hospitalis 
would be able to avoid any delays in the harbor and quickly start up a 
following enterprise. One day, Hospitalis arrives in Rome, contacts his 
agent and notices that the profits of his last shipment had seriously 
decreased, compared to previous dealings. Possibly, his agent was cheat- 
ing on him and had embezzled part of the money. On his return in Bae- 
tica, Hospitalis may have asked his fellow curator Cassius Faustus, who 
was preparing a shipment to Italy, to keep an eye on his agent whilst 
doing business in Rome. Hospitalis would then be able to confront his 
fraudulent agent with the evidence, furnished by his collegiatus. 


istis negotiationibus longo tempore, id ignorant et manumittendo sine fraudis consilio 
indulgent seruis suis libertatem. 

?! For the Spanish origin of the DD. Caecilii, see CIL II 1474 and Tchernia (1980). 
For the oil distributions in Rome and the role of the praefectus annonae, see Christol 
(2003); Broekaert (2011). 

32 For tituli picti mentioning the name of oil merchants, see Rodríguez Almeida 
(1979); Remesal Rodríguez (2004). 

33 For the role of the diffusores in the Roman annona, see Rico (2003) and Remesal 
Rodríguez (2008). 
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Even before the suspicion of fraud arose, a merchant could rely on a 
collegiatus to gather information about market conditions and trading 
opportunities in the city where his agent was operating. This way it 
would theoretically be possible to regularly monitor an agent’s aptitude 
for business and to control the veracity of his claims. 

Yet, it has to remain uncertain how often and how efficiently this 
technique of monitoring was used in the Roman trading world. No cor- 
respondence between merchants survives which could reveal the func- 
tioning of similar mechanisms. Nonetheless, we know for sure that 
medieval merchants trading on the Mediterranean were intensively 
relying on colleagues to check on their agents.#* No doubt the Roman 
collegium at least furnished the framework in which this kind of agree- 
ments and control was possible. 

We can also imagine that sometimes, a merchant could not rely on his 
own familia to find a trustworthy agent. Then the collegium offered a 
ready network of colleagues who may have been willing to temporarily 
help their fellow merchant themselves, or to instruct one of their slaves 
or freedmen to act as an agent. For instance, one of the most influential 
second-century grain merchants in Ostia was P. Aufidius Fortis. He was 
a quinquennalis perpetuus of the mercatores frumentarii, a wealthy 
patron and municipal magistrate. Let us assume that one of the collegiati 
requested help in shipping grain to Ostia. It was probably not likely that 
Fortis, being the most prominent mercator, would intervene in person, 
but he may have offered the assistance of two of his freedmen, who were 
also members of the same association. ?? 

This option seemed very advantageous. The merchant did not have to 
lose time and effort finding and checking the honesty of a potential rep- 
resentative. Maybe he did not even have to pay for the services, because 
a colleague acting as an agent or lending out a slave for free would be 
able to ask to return the favor. Also the mere amicitia between the mem- 
bers could make payments superfluous*®. His fellow collegiatus indi- 
rectly vowed for the reliability of the agent, because any fraudulent 
behavior of the slave or freedman would instantly harm the reputation of 


34 Greif (1993) 529-531; Kohn (unpublished). 

35 The familia-relationships of the PP. Aufidii can be reconstructed from several 
Ostian inscriptions, viz. CIL XIV 161; 303 and 4621-4622. See Meiggs (1960) 203 and 
277; Tran (2006) 70-71 and 398-399. 

36 For the economic value of amicitia, see Verboven (2002). 
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the collegiatus. The short-term gain of cheating could never outweigh 
the long-term loss of credit and credibility within the collegium. 

Members would be able to quickly distinguish between honest famil- 
iae and free riders in the association. Information on the honesty of an 
agent could easily be circulated on the collegium's meetings or outside 
this structure. The ordinance of the cultores Dianae et Antinoi, albeit a 
religious association, clearly states that complaints can be brought for- 
ward to the assembly (CIL XIV 2112)”. During the reign of Tiberius, 
the /ex of an unknown Egyptian association declared that “if anyone 
misconducts himself, let him be fined whatever the society may decide" 
(P. Mich. inv. 720). In yet another papyrus, dated to the end of the fifth 
century, the association of tow-merchants addressed the defensor of 
Oxyrhynchus and filed an official complaint against one of their mem- 
bers for failing to respect the regulations (P. Oxy. XVI 1943). The asso- 
ciation, or more precisely, the body of magistrates operated as a struc- 
ture of governance to deal with internal disputes and would no doubt 
encourage cooperation or punish refusal and betrayal. This was obvi- 
ously more efficient and less time-consuming than bringing disputes 
before court. If however the trust network failed and the magistrates did 
not succeed in dealing with the issue, further steps, as recorded in the 
fifth-century papyrus, could evidently be taken. It was very unlikely 
that colleagues were willing to rely on an agent who had cheated on one 
of them in the past, so the social capital of both the agent and his master 
or patron was immediately harmed. A collegiatus who was not able to 
control his familia for the wellbeing of his colleagues, could easily be 
isolated from the network. After all, trust and cooperation were essen- 
tial to the basic principle of associating and breaking the rules could 
hardly be tolerated. Hence, both collegiati and their familiae as poten- 
tial agents were motivated to mutual respect and honesty, fearing the 
loss of their own reputation and consequently being denied entrance to 
the commercial network. 

Another option to remedy the agency problem was to call on the col- 
legium's slaves and freedmen. An association could legally own slaves 
who were never in the power of the individual collegiati, but only depend- 
ent on the community (Dig. 2.4.10.4)°*. It seems feasible however, that 


37 Si quis quid queri aut referre volet in conventu referat. 
38 Oui manumittitur a corpore aliquo uel collegio uel ciuitate, singulos in ius uocabit: 
nam non est illorum libertus. sed rei publicae honorem habere debet et si aduersus rem 
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when a merchant had difficulties in finding a decent agent, the collegium 
could order the slaves to help the merchant in need. Once those slaves 
gained their freedom, it was the association which operated as a patron. 
Hence, making use of the obligation to obsequium, to which all former 
slaves were submitted, the collegium could claim respect, gratitude and 
support from its liberti. So we may assume that even after the manumis- 
sion, the collegium's freedmen were still closely connected to the mem- 
bers and their business life?. Names of freedmen such as Navicularius 
Victorinus, Publicius Secundanus or Vinarius Sulpicianus clearly bore the 
mark of their previous life as associations’ slaves (CIL XII 53; XIII 4335; 
XIV 4563.5). We know that Secundanus still worked as a tabularius of 
the nautae Mosallici and arranged the association's administration. 

Still, it remains very difficult to trace these reputation-based mecha- 
nisms of agency in the sources. The lack of archives and business letters 
severely limit our knowledge of potential agency relationships. Nonethe- 
less, the institutional structure of the collegium at least made this mecha- 
nism possible. Moreover, comparative evidence from medieval and 
early-modern trading communities, on which more information is avail- 
able, affirm merchants frequently resorted to this technique of inner- 
association-agency. ^' Letters frequently mention fellow traders taking 
aboard their ships merchandise a colleague wanted to have transported 
to his manager, selling his wares, buying new products etc. These com- 
munities were often much larger and less face-to face than the scope of 
a collegium, so if this network and reputation mechanism was applicable 
to more or less impersonal coalitions, it certainly could have worked for 
a Roman merchant association. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT AND NETWORKING 


By bringing together individuals with the same professional aims and 
interests and by intertwining their personal business networks, the col- 
legium ensured potential business partners that the merchant was backed 


publicam uel uniuersitatem uelit experiri, ueniam edicti petere debet, quamuis actorem 
eorum constitutum in ius sit uocaturus. See also Dig. 40.3. 

39 For obsequium, see Watson (1987) 39-40. 

40 [t is also possible that Hadriaticus Hermias (CIL XIV 4562.2) and Hadriaticus Felix 
(XIV 4569) were freedmen of the corpus naviculariorum maris Hadriatici. 

^! Greif (1989), (1991), (1993); Aslanian (2006). 
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by the means and support of the community. In case something went 
wrong (financial loss, shipwreck etc.) and the merchant had problems 
dealing with ongoing business agreements, the association and individ- 
ual collegiati were supposed to support him. This way, a merchant who 
faced temporary difficulties, was able to uphold his reputation as a reli- 
able businessman. 

First, the association as a whole may provide some services to ease 
the individual members” business. For instance, in Rome, a collegium of 
negotiantes dedicated an inscription to the genius of the horrea Agrip- 
piana (AE 1915, 97). It seems feasible that the association was using 
the common chest to hire storage space in the warehouse, which may 
have been put at the disposal of the collegiati. This way, the merchants 
did not have to search for a depot separately, but were better protected 
by the association against market fluctuations: in case the demand for 
certain products was temporarily satiated, the common store room could 
be used till sales would be profitable again. We have also an indication 
that a sixth-century Egyptian association of linen-weavers possessed pri- 
vate workshops, which were leased to the collegiati (SB XIV 12282). 

Secondly, collegiati may informally help each other in trying to 
reduce trading costs. The idea of informal mutual support may sound 
trivial, given the association's role in constructing sociability and pro- 
moting friendship. No doubt, in the same way as with agency, member- 
ship and amicitia encouraged collegiati to advance money, grant low- 
interest or free loans, lend infrastructure, provide storage space etc. 
Nonetheless, the ordinance of an Egyptian association deemed it neces- 
sary to affirm explicitly that 


if anyone neglects another in trouble and does not give aid to release 
him from his trouble, let him pay eight drachmai" (P. Mich. inv. 720). 


This statement emphasizes the mutual support members were expected 
to offer, but also reckons with the possibility of free-riders. Appartently, 
the trust network was supposed to be effective in monitoring members” 
behavior, but if this mechanism failed, the association's /ex would prove 
to be a resort. 

Especially the opportunity to pool finances proved to be very interest- 
ing, as the uncertainty of the trading business made it hard to predict 
when exactly a merchant would need a large amount of ready cash or 


?? For this inscription, see Schneider (1914). 
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when he would be able to repay his loans. Usually, relatives were the 
first to turn to when a trader needed money, but, as with agency, the col- 
legium proved to be a valuable alternative. Informally borrowing from a 
fellow collegiatus-amicus probably implied a certain flexibility in repay- 
ing. The lender could rely on the monitoring structure of the collegium 
as a surety for regaining his money, sooner or later, while the borrower 
called on the association’s atmosphere of sociability and friendship to be 
given some more scope. It was possibly, amongst other reasons, this 
opportunity to pool more finances within the collegium that motivated 
the navicularii maris Hadriatici to freely co-opt Cn. Sentius Felix as a 
member: Sentius was a rich municipal magistrate and patron who, as a 
quaestor aerarii Ostiensium, had some additional expertise in finance. It 
was very likely that Sentius, who presumably was not a shipper himself, 
could be called upon to financially back the ventures of his fellow navi- 
cularii (CIL XIV 409). #5 The fact that he was also patron of the bankers’ 
association (argentarii) probably implied that he could negotiate to pro- 
vide the shippers with easy credit or cheap loans, and intervene when a 
shipper failed to repay in due time. Likewise, a sixth-century papyrus 
refers to a short-term interest-free loan, granted by five members of an 
association of tow-workers to a fellow member (P. Strasb. IV 287). Not 
surprisingly, the agreement was made without mentioning surety or pen- 
alty, for the association's framework more or less guaranteed repayment. 

Apart from informal support by individual members, the collegium as 
an institution may have offered some financial advantages too. А papy- 
rus with the regulations of a tenant farmers' association, working on an 
Egyptian estate of Claudius, mentions that the association could stand 
security for one of the members: 


if any one of the undersigned men is held for debt up to the amount of 
one hundred drachmai in silver, security will be given for him for a 
period of sixty days by the association (P. Mich. inv. 1277). 


Another ordinance from an association of unknown character, reads: 


If anyone is given into custody for a private debt, let them [i.e. the 
collegiati] go bail for him up to one hundred silver drachmai for thirty 
days, within which he will release the men (P. Mich. inv. 720)^*. 


43 See Meiggs (1960) 200-201; Tran (2006) 68-69 and 80-81. 
4 This feature is still traceable in Late Antiquity: see PSI XII 1265 and SB III 6266. 
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In much the same way, it was a common policy of Flemish medieval 
merchant guilds to intervene financially to support members who had 
been fined?. It is likely that for this kind of emergency support, the 
money in the association’s fund was used, which collected donations 
from benefactors, entrance fees and monthly dues**. We do not know if 
or to what extent this feature was also established in the western prov- 
inces, but at least the common chest gave collegia the possibility to 
financially back their members. In addition to the financial support of 
fellow collegiati, this spare cash pool was again very advantageous to 
traders, for whom ready money was often essential to stay in business. 

Apart from this financial and practical aid, the collegium was also the 
right place to look for trustworthy business partners. 

First of all, a merchant-collegiatus had the opportunity to cooperate 
with colleagues who had the same professional interests and whose 
behavior was monitored by the association. Let us assume that a mer- 
chant was looking for a partner to set up a commercial societas. The 
association's regular meetings were an ideal opportunity to make inquir- 
les after the collegiati's willingness and aptitude to join forces. The 
numerous societates, known from the tituli picti on Spanish oil ampho- 
rae may well reflect this mechanism. These painted inscriptions mention 
the names of the oil merchants and we often encounter two or more 
olearii working together to deliver a shipment". Most of the traders are 
only known from these small inscriptions, but some left traces in monu- 
mental epigraphy too and appear as collegiati. The aforementioned 
D. Caecilius Hospitalis was curator of the negotiatores olearii ex Baet- 
ica (CIL XIV 4458 [monumental epigraphy]; CIL XV 3762-3764a-b, 
3769-3771, 3773-3780a-f, 3781 [tituli picti); M. Valerius Valens 
belonged to the olearii, probably the same association as the negotiato- 
res olearii (AE 2002, 715-716; CIL XV 4030-4034a-h); and D. Caecil- 
ius Abascanthus and D. Caecilius Onesimus appear as members of the 
diffusores olearii (CIL VI 1885; Liou (1987), no. 82; AE 1980, 98; CIL 
XV 3782-3783a-b). Caecilius Hospitalis is known to have cooperated 
with members of his familia, Caecilius Maternus and Caecilius Onesi- 
mus (СП, XV 3769-3781 and Rodríguez Almeida (1972) no. 12). This 
kind of inner-familia societates was very common, because, as with 


45 Kohn (unpublished) 

46 Dig. 3.4.1.1 states that associations had the right to res communes and an arca com- 
munis. See also Ausbüttel (1982) 22-29. 

47 See n. 32 
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financing, the first option to find trustworthy partners implied turning to 
relatives, slaves and freedmen (CIL XV 3693-3694 for a societas of 
freeborn members of the gens Aelia; CIL XV 3984a-d, 3985a-f for a 
societas between a father and his four sons). Other societates were 
entered into by members from different familiae (CIL XV 3729: 
Ant(oniae) Agathonices et | Semp(roni) Epagathonis; ХУ 3849: Сип 
Celsiani et | Fabi Galatici). The reason for cooperating with socii from 
outside the own background was obvious: pooling finances and resources 
from several familiae eased starting up the business enterprise. 

Sometimes, we can even delve deeper into the partnership's actual 
motivation. In the middle of the second century, a few members of the 
well-known Spanish merchant family the DD. Caecilii combined forces 
with L. Aelius Optatus (СП, XV 3795). The Spanish gens Aelia had 
large interests in the production and commercialization of oil and oil 
amphorae. ^ We even possess some stamps on oil amphorae, reading 
L-AE-OP-COL, indicating that Optatus was not only active in the oil trade, 
but also produced his own amphorae, maybe on his estate near the river 
Guadalquivir. ?^ The Caecilii on the other hand are solely known as mer- 
chants. It is very well possible that Aelius Optatus provided the ampho- 
rae, and maybe also the oil, while the Caecilii were responsible for the 
actual shipping and selling. Hence, the societas offered Optatus an easy 
way to sell his produce and the Caecilii did not need to look for a sup- 
plier of merchandise. Why did these merchants trust each other to enter 
into a societas? We can easily imagine that they knew each other's 
business history and past behavior as trading partners. Given the fact 
that they were also working and living in southern Spain, close to the 
Guadalquivir and the Mediterranean harbors, it is also possible that the 
two familiae had long been acquainted with each other outside the busi- 
ness world and that multiplex relationships were bonding them. In this 
case there was not really a need for a collegium to act as a vehicle to 
connect potential business partners. 

Yet, not all societates could rely on multiplex relationships. In the 
160s, a certain Cornelius Homullus worked together with Segolatius 
Encolpius (Rodríguez Almeida (1994), no. 8). Nothing is known about 
Homullus, but it is feasible his roots lay in Barcelona, where the tomb of 
a Cornelia Homulla was found (/RC IV 221). Segolatius on the other 


^5 Chic García (1993). 
^ Chic García (1985) 77. For the Aelii Optati, see Thévenot (1952). 
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hand is clearly a Gallic name. In monumental epigraphy, the gentilicium 
is only known in Narbonne (CIL XII 5127). In the tituli picti on the 
contrary, several Segolatii can be found (CIL XV 3993-3999)50. Appar- 
ently, Encolpius belonged to a Gallic merchant family. The members 
usually worked alone or relied on their sons. So, apart from this one 
societas, there is no sign of a regular cooperation between the Gallic 
Segolatii and Spanish colleagues in the oil trade. How then did Homul- 
lus and Encolpius manage to gather information on each other's trust- 
worthiness? It may be that both had made inquiries in the merchants’ 
community about past behavior and reputation. However, if both 
belonged to the same professional association, checking the honesty of a 
business partner would have been very easy. Unfortunately, we do not 
know if Homullus or Encolpius had joined a collegium of oil merchants. 
The tituli never furnish this kind of information and the chances of find- 
ing their funerary inscriptions, on the assumption that they would even 
have bothered to mention their membership, are very small indeed. 
Nonetheless, we do find traces of Gallic oil merchants operating in 
Spanish commercial associations. C. Sentius Regulianus was a member 
of the diffusores olearii ex Baetica and even became one of the associa- 
tion's curators (CIL VI 29722). 5! Yet, his family and background is 
firmly rooted in the city of Lyon. Both the families of his grandfather 
L. Silenius Reginus and probable life partner Ulattia Metrodora are well 
attested in Lyons epigraphy (L. Silenius Reginus: C/L XIII 2087 and 
XIII 2250; Ulattia Metrodora: XII 1851; XIII 1712, 1926, 1974). More- 
over, Regulianus was also doing business in Gaul as a wine merchant 
and a shipper on the Saóne. It is probable that he started out as a trader 
on the rivers of southern Gaul and later widened his scope to the oil 
business. His membership of the diffusores’ association should no doubt 
be seen as an attempt to gain access to his Spanish colleagues' networks 
in order to back up his own enterprises. 

Next, a merchant-collegiatus could easily be integrated in the indi- 
vidual commercial networks of his colleagues. Obviously, over time 
each merchant had built up an individual network of reliable business 
agents, contractors and customers. Using the framework of the colle- 
gium, a trader had the chance to be introduced to a wider range of part- 
ners, which may result in better commercial opportunities. 


50 The last titulus reads Segolatiorum et filiorum. 


5! Cf. Tran (2006) 86-87. 
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Let us return to the inscription of Cn. Sentius Felix, who was gratis 
adlectus inter navicularios maris Hadriatici?. Apparently, the shippers 
highly appreciated him being a member and I already suggested that his 
wealth and financial expertise could be one of the major motives. Yet, we 
can take the argument even further. We can safely assume that the navic- 
ularii were mainly engaged in commercializing and transporting wine 
and oil which were produced in the coastal regions of the Adriatic.? 
It is definitely no coincidence that one of the association's curatores, 
L. Scribonius Ianuarius, was also a negotians vinarius (CIL VI 9682). 
When we look at Sentius Felix’ professional career, it becomes clear that 
money was not the only reason why the shippers wanted to co-opt him 
as a member. Felix was patron of the negotiatores vinarii ab urbe and a 
collegiatus in an Ostian association of wine merchants, called ad quad- 
rigam fori vinarii1. For shippers who were most likely importing Italian 
wine to Ostia and Rome, these connections could imply immediate 
access to a network of wholesale buyers and ease the distribution of their 
merchandise. Moreover, he also held the patronage over two shippers' 
associations, the scapharii and lenuncularii traiectus Luculli, which 
were both transporting goods along the Tiber. It is possible that a navic- 
ularius who wanted to sell his wine amphorae in Rome could rely on the 
connection with Felix or his intervention as a middleman to enter into a 
cheap transport contract or that his shipment was given priority. Finally, 
Felix had also received the patronage over the olearii. Once again, for 
shippers dealing in Italian oil, this probably meant easy access to the 
Ostian and Roman oil markets. 

All these techniques of sharing and supporting can be labeled as posi- 
tive ways to reduce trading costs. Yet, a collegium could probably also 
try to protect the members' business interests in a negative way, viz. by 
denying merchants working outside the association a share in the finance 
and information or ostracizing them from the business network. Mem- 
bership would then be required to successfully start up a business. This 
strategy is hard to trace in antiquity, but well documented in medieval or 
early modern trading ѕосіейеѕ??. Still, we can imagine ostracism being 
actively used to safeguard an association's dominant position. Let us 
return to the negotiatores vinarii in Lyon. At least two wine merchants, 


52 See n. 43. 

?5 Pellegrino (1987) 232-233; De Salvo (1992) 433. Pancotto (1998). 
For this collegium, see Fasciato (1947). 

55 Kohn (unpublished). 
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C. Apronius Raptor and M. Inthatius Vitalis, were also active as shippers 
on the Saóne (CIL XIII 1911 and 11179; XIII 1954). Both were wealthy 
benefactors and patrons of merchant and shipper associations. We can 
imagine that a wine merchant who was not willing to Join the corpus in 
Lyon, could easily be hindered in successfully doing business in Gaul. 
Raptor and Vitalis may use the connection with the nautae Ararici to 
prevent the merchant from acquiring transport means along the Saóne. 
In Lyon, the negotiatores vinarii may contact their suppliers and cus- 
tomers and harm the merchant's reputation. It should quickly become 
obvious that gaining access to the wine market in Lyon and hoping to 
stay in business for a longer period of time implied joining the corpus. 
We cannot indisputably prove that this regularly happened, but member- 
ship in several collegia and intertwining networks at least made this 
ostracism possible. 

However, once again, ancient sources are usually frustratingly quiet 
on how exactly these mechanisms could work within the framework of 
a professional collegium and we therefore need to rely on comparative 
evidence to get an idea of the potential support lines a Roman associa- 
tion could offer. By making use of medieval and early modern guild 
regulations, informal but closed trading communities and individual 
merchants’ networks, we have no problem in tracing all the techniques 
of pooling finance and resources, finding business partners and sharing 
networks, which sometimes are hinted upon in the scarce ancient sources 
but whose actual functioning is so hard to grasp*. 


FAMA CRESCIT EUNDO: BENEFITS OF SHARING INFORMATION 


Reduction of trading costs could also be achieved by sharing commer- 
cial information with fellow collegiati. Usually, merchants would try 
and shield trading opportunities from rivals to capture the profits them- 
selves. However, being integrated into a collegium's network implied 
collegiality and an honest collegiatus who was willing to help by tipping 
off fellow members on interesting opportunities, could expect favors in 
return. 


56 Apart from the studies mentioned in n. 41, evidence for mutual support in pre- 
modern trading societies is given by Stillman (1973) for medieval Egypt; Bruchey 
(1958); Neatby (1971-1972); Bull (2002) for the eighteenth century. 
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Various options are possible: merchants could inform colleagues 
about price fluctuations, abundance and shortages in distant markets they 
had just visited; about the trustworthiness of suppliers, customers, agents 
and other potential business partners; about dangers on the routes, polit- 
ical unrest, specific trading conditions in certain cities or regions etc. 

A few conceivable trading operations may indicate the possible 
advantages of spreading information within the collegium. 

First, sharing data on (expected) yields, shortage and abundance can 
tackle the usually slow spread of commercial information and help mer- 
chants to be the first to take advantage of profitable trading opportuni- 
ties. It is very well possible that the Ostian grain merchant P. Aufidius 
Fortis may have helped his collegiati in this way’. Fortis probably orig- 
inated from Hippo Regius in Africa, as he was a member of the political 
aristocracy of this city. We can safely assume that the Aufidii owned 
land in Africa, and very likely grain-producing estates. A third-century 
inscription, discovered in Bou Assid in Africa proconsularis, mentions a 
fundus Aufidianus (AE 1975, 883). Fortis could easily gather informa- 
tion on the probable yields on his own estates and those of his fellow 
citizens. As the Ostian mercatores frumentarii were supplying the insa- 
tiable demand of the capital and customers would be plentiful, reliable 
information on the grain production in the provinciae frumentariae and 
the distribution of yields was no doubt essential. 

The merchant L. Caecilius Aemilianus may have done the same for 
the wine business (AE 1940, 64). This former soldier was a decurio and 
duovir in the African city of Aelia Ulixibera, but also a member of an 
Ostian merchant association, called the collegium vinariorum inportato- 
rum negotiantium, which supplied Ostia and Rome with wine?*. Being a 
member of the city council, it was very likely that Aemilianus possessed 
some estates in the vicinity of Aelia Ulixibera and that wine was pro- 
duced on his lands. Hence, Aemilianus should be able to gather first- 
hand information on the expected vintages and may have let his fellow 
merchants in Ostia know about the future yields??. 

Secondly, the collegium may also be used to circulate information on 
merchants and shippers outside the association. To illustrate the poten- 
tial functioning of this mechanism in choosing business partners, we 


57 For the Aufidii, see n. 35. 

58 For this collegium, see Bloch (1939). 

?? Comparative evidence on spreading information in medieval trade can be found in 
Greif (1989) 861. 
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may construct a fictitious transport operation, taking place in southern 
Gaul and involving shippers and wine merchants. Let us start with the 
funerary inscription of Q. Capitonius Probatus, a Gallic navicularius 
marinus who was an augustalis in both Lyon and Puteoli (CIL XIII 
1942). Apparently, Probatus was trading regularly between Italy and 
Gaul and honored twice with the membership of the collegium augusta- 
lium. He may well have been shipping Greek and Italian wines to the 
Gallic markets. The man was buried by two of his freedmen, Nereus 
and Palaemon, whose cognomina, probably not by mere coincidence, 
both referred to maritime gods. They may have cooperated with their 
patron in his maritime business. Let us assume that Probatus bought 
wine amphorae in Puteoli, made the trip to Arles and there handed over 
the wares to his freedmen, who were then to transport the wine to Lyon 
and sell the cargo. Nereus and Palaemon made a contract with L. 
Helvius Frugi, curator and patron of the shippers on the Rhóne and 
Saóne, to transport the amphorae to Lyon (CIL XIII 1918). Upon arriv- 
ing in Lyon however, they failed to pay the freight charges. In an act of 
revenge, Frugi then may have spread the rumor about the Capitonii's 
unreliability in Lyon's society. By first warning his collegiati, the Capi- 
tonii would have found difficulties the next time they were trying to 
obtain transport means. Moreover, a few members of the shippers on 
the Saóne were also engaged in the association of wine merchants (C. 
Apronius Raptor: CIL XIII 1911 and 11179; M. Inthatius Vitalis: XIII 
1954; C. Sentius Regulianus: VI 29722). As Frugi knew that Nereus 
and Palaemon would try to sell the wine on the market in Lyon, he 
might have warned the negotiatores vinarii in the shippers’ association 
to beware of these unreliable business partners. The information about 
the Capitonii may have reached the wine merchants in yet another way. 
Helvius Frugi was a municipal magistrate in Vienne and probably 
related to P. Helvius Masso, who was also residing in Vienne's city 
council (CIL XII 2243). Masso was married to a certain Apronia Casata, 
who may have been related to the famous wine merchant and shipper 
on the Saóne, C. Apronius Raptor. These family ties could, in addition 
to the collegium's network, support the spread of information. In the 
end, this short commercial tale would probably result in a severe dam- 
age of the Capitonii's social credit in Lyon's trading community and a 
possible ostracism from the wine merchants’ confidence. Collective 


% For this inscription, see Rougé (1965); Tran (2006) 281-282. 
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punishment by the nautae and negotiatores уїпагїї may even ban them 
from Lyon's market altogether. 

Likewise, the collegium can be used to circulate information about 
suppliers. A Gallic wine merchant as C. Sentius Regulianus, who broad- 
ened his scope to the Spanish oil trade, would benefit greatly by the 
membership of the Spanish association of the diffusores olearii (CIL VI 
29722). Sentius could probably not rely on a personal network of infor- 
mation on oil producers and amphorae potters in Baetica. Here again, 
the collegiati, who were sometimes engaged in production themselves, 
could offer Sentius ready information on reliable partners and save him 
valuable trading timef!. 

Hence, spreading information on the (dis)honesty of business partners 
who were not closely related to any of the collegiati reduced the risk of 
cooperating with a potentially fraudulent merchant. A single merchant 
would find it hard to assess the trustworthiness of each and every busi- 
ness partner, but the “collective memory' of the collegiati on the other 
hand was able to pool, distribute and preserve much more information 
on the past behavior of traders and shippers outside the association. This 
way a new member could be presented an informal “archive”, as it were, 
of previous trading relations and use this to find honest business part- 
ners. Moreover, once this mechanism was fully operational, non-colle- 
giati would recognize the probable implications of cheating on an asso- 
ciation's member. Theoretically, in the end all members would be better 
protected against fraudulent partners”. 


HORIZONTAL PROTECTION: MISBEHAVIOR WITHIN THE COLLEGIUM 


Next, there is also a chance collegia tried to protect their members 
against fellow colleagues’ misbehavior. An association could indeed 
attempt to act against a free-rider who had violated the rules of behavior. 

First, the collegium may be willing to take action against a member 
who was known to accept transport contracts or sell his wares below the 
market price, thereby damaging the business potential of other colle- 
giati. Evidence for associations trying to reach an agreement on wages 


% For oil or amphorae production by traders, see n. 48 and 49. 
See Greif (1993) 530-531 for comparative evidence on the functioning of similar 
system in medieval trade. 
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and prices is however scarce and hardly representative. The well-known 
ordinance issued in AD 47 by the association of the salt merchants of 
Tebtynis, stated that members 


shall sell the good salt at the rate of two and one-half obols, the light 
salt at two obols, and the lighter salt at one and one-half obol, by our 
measure or that of the warehouse. And if anyone shall sell at a lower 
price than these, let him be fined eight drachmai in silver for the com- 
mon fund and the same for the public treasury (P. Mich. inv. 657). 


This /ex protected the members against price cutting, but allowed them 
to sell at a higher price. Given the limited geographical range and the 
small size of the association, close monitoring by the collegiati seemed 
very easy. As an additional control, the ordinance gave the superinten- 
dent Apunchis the right to take a collegiatus into custody who was not 
able to render a clear account of his sales. Yet, this papyrus represents a 
rather exceptional case, as the association had obtained from the Roman 
state the monopolistic concession to sell salt in Tebtynis and a few 
neighboring villages. Boak has convincingly shown that the price to buy 
the monopoly represented a percentage of the total amount of money the 
association annually earned with a minimal return guaranteed? Hence, 
it was necessary to negotiate minimum prices: the members probably 
had an rough idea of the annual amounts that would be sold and their 
profits, so they were able to agree upon a price which would at least 
assure them a break even. For larger associations with a wider interre- 
gional range, like the negotiatores vinarii in Lyon, a similar arrangement 
may be much more difficult to enforce, because there was no need to 
pay for a monopoly price. Moreover, as the wine merchants were trading 
in the whole of southern and central Gaul, each member's business 
transactions could hardly be checked. Nonetheless, comparative evi- 
dence on medieval and early modern merchant guilds points out that the 
framework of the association was often used to prevent internal competi- 
tion by allocating sales quota™. Hence, the Egyptian lex indicates that if 
price management was relevant to the collegium, enforcing minimum 
prices lay within the association's power. 

Further, an association could also attempt to protect the collegiati 
against too powerful members who threatened to monopolize all the 
major business deals. Merchants who were integrated in better and larger 
networks or could rely on larger personal financial resources may have 


6 Boak (1937). 
% Kohn (unpublished). 
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been able to dominate the local market and take away their colleagues' 
commercial opportunities. Being a structure to increase sociability and 
mutual economic support, the collegium was likely to intervene. At least, 
this is the implication of a second part of the aforementioned Egyptian 
salt merchants’ lex. The ordinance reads: 


if any of them [i.e. the collegiati] shall be found to have sold more 
than a stater's worth of salt to a merchant, let him be fined eight 
drachmai in silver for the common fund and the same for the public 
treasury; but if the merchant shall intend to buy more than four drach- 
mai's worth, all must sell to him jointly. 


This regulation guaranteed the members an equal share in a large com- 
mercial assignment. Again however, it is hard to judge how commonly 
this kind of protection was included in an association's /ex. 

Finally, an association could offer protection against collegiati's mis- 
behavior outside the business world. The main motivation was obviously 
that the association was meant to be a place of friendship and sociability 
and members were not supposed to trouble, slander or attack each other. 
Hence, the /ex of an unknown Egyptian association states that 


if anyone prosecutes another or defames him, let him be fined eight 
drachmai; if anyone intrigues against another or corrupts his home, let 
him be fined eight drachmai (P. Mich. inv. 720). 


Indirectly, this regulation also safeguarded a merchant's business. By 
declaring that strife should be dealt with internally, without outsiders 
intermingling, the collegium first protected its own reputation, as it was 
able to monitor the members' behavior. Secondly, each member's indi- 
vidual reputation and social credit in the trading community was pre- 
served, as no merchant benefitted from the name of being litigious. For- 
bidding slander served the same purpose and assured the collegiati's fame. 

Disputes between members were no doubt settled on the frequent 
meetings and banquets, which were the ultimate expression of the asso- 
ciation's sociability and closure. Hence, attending those meetings was 
crucial to enhance solidarity and amicitia, but also to regularly solve 
internal quarrels and problems. It comes as no surprise then that the 
ordinances of several Egyptian associations clearly mark the fines which 
were to be imposed on anyone who was missing (P. Mich. inv. 720 and 
1277). 


65 For the social aspects and status enhancing of the collegia’s segregated commensal- 
ity, see Donahue (2003). 
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Traditionally, the possibility of joint action and communication is seen 
as the foremost reason to form an association. Being a member of a col- 
legium assumed being better protected against predation by higher insti- 
tutional levels, being backed by the collegiati in resolving disputes with 
local or imperial political and administrative bodies, and being able to 
communicate personal wishes and worries more effectively. 

An association's first option was to have the magistrates communicate 
grievance and complaints to the appropriate level of administration and 
consequently take or threaten joint action. Threatening to withhold from 
trade and transport activities as a medium to defend the merchants’ 
interests required cooperation and solidarity, as a single merchant ignor- 
ing the threat of joint action would undermine the association’s power‘. 
The collegium and his framework of closure and multiplex relationships, 
proved to be an excellent vehicle to assure joint action. A fine example 
of a commercial association mediating between the collegiati and the 
Roman administration can be found in the conflict between the navicu- 
larii of Arles, working for the annona, and the provincial procurator 
(CIL Ш 1416.8). The exact details do not have to concern us right now, 
but apparently the shippers were transporting fiscal wares to Rome. 
Upon arriving in Ostia, they found out that the documents provided by 
the procurator did not match the actual cargo. They filed a complaint 
with the highest authority for Rome's supply system, the praefectus 
annonae, and threatened to stop the shipments if nothing was done. The 
praefectus agreed with the shippers and immediately took action. Obvi- 
ously, he perfectly understood the impact of losing valuable transport 
means. All the praefectus’ regulations were then engraved on a bronze 
plate, which was probably exposed in the association's schola as clear 
proof that the members’ interests were protected by Котев”. There аге 
also a few papyri documenting the collective cessation of work by pro- 
fessional associations (P. Oxy. XIV 1668 and SPP XX 82). 

It was also a collegium's duty to negotiate for rights and privileges. 
Trying to receive exemption from obligations, tolls and taxes; obtaining 
monopoly rights and assuring governmental protection of trading privi- 


% For trading embargoes by medieval merchant guilds, see Greif e.a. (1994). 

97 This fragmentary but highly interesting document has received much scholarly 
attention. A recent study offering extensive references to previous literature can be found 
in Virlouvet (2004). 
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leges would evidently benefit all members. For instance, in Ap 139, an 
Egyptian association of weavers sent a petition to the strategus, asking 
to be freed from public duties (P. Phil. 10). It turned out that four of the 
twelve collegiati had been assigned the liturgy of epiplous, while the 
Roman state has just placed a large order for clothing. The weavers 
feared they would not be able to deliver the goods on time and the asso- 
ciation pleaded for exemption. 

Next, Roman collegia could also rely on the patron and his connec- 
tions to defend their interests. Associations usually co-opted an influen- 
tial individual who was supposed to advocate their rights and communi- 
cate concerns to higher levels; to a wealthy person who was expected to 
shower the members with gifts and dinners; or preferably to someone 
who was able to fulfill both prospects®. For this paper I will pass over 
most of the social and civic aspects of patronage and merely concentrate 
on a few indicative cases in which the patron's support could have very 
direct economic consequences too. 

First, collegia could try and co-opt a member of the imperial adminis- 
tration, who could immediately and personally intervene when the asso- 
ciation's interests were threatened. The Spanish oil merchants proved to 
be most successful here, as they managed to attract the praefectus 
annonae himself. Being the highest authority in Rome’s supply sys- 
tem, the praefectus would prove to be a valuable asset in obtaining 
transport contracts and safeguarding contract enforcement. Likewise, the 
transport business of the shippers from Arles no doubt benefitted from 
the patronage of a procurator ad annonam provinciae Narbonensis et 
Liguriae (CIL XII 672)”. 

Secondly, collegiati were particularly keen on co-opting a member of 
the local political aristocracy. Apart from the prestige and wealth a 
patron had to present, the association obtained a direct link to the city 
council. Examples abound and the inscription memorializing C. Cassius 
Paternus, decurio in Cimiez and patron of the utriclarii, acting as a gen- 
erous benefactor, is very typical (AE 1967, 281)?!. Often however, those 
patrons shared some common business interests with the collegiati, 
without being a member of the association. The connection between the 


$8 Waltzing (1896-1900) I 425-446; Clemente (1972); De Salvo (1992) 266-274; 
Tran (2006) 450-459. 

69 See n. 31. 

7 For this document, see Pavis d'Escurac (1976) 130-133. 

7! For a short analysis, see Benoit (1966). 
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Ostian mensores frumentarii and their patron, the grain merchant and 
municipal aristocrat P. Aufidius Fortis, hardly needs explanation". Sim- 
ilarly, many Ostian collegia were convinced they would benefit from the 
patronage of Cn. Sentius Felix, who not only had completed the local 
cursus honorum and adopted a member of the most influential Ostian 
family, the Lucilii Gamalae, but also possessed an extensive commercial 
network in the wine trade and shipping business. His inscription testifies 
to the truly astonishing amount of patronages he collected”. 

At a slightly lower level, associations also valued patronage by 
wealthy seviri augustales. This honorary function was usually occupied 
by rich freedmen with a past in business. As they were former slaves, 
entering the city council was evidently not an option, but membership of 
the prestigious religious association and status enhancing vehicle proved 
to be an alternative”. Seviri might not have been able to generate the 
same level of protection, nonetheless, their wealth, status and connec- 
tions were still regarded as an asset to the collegium. Especially smaller 
associations, like the shippers on lake Como, who perhaps had failed to 
co-opt a decurio, found a reasonable substitute in addressing a sevir 
(CIL V 5295). Very similar to patronage by decuriones, the choice of a 
particular sevir was often influenced by economic motives. The sevir 
and navicularius marinus M. Frontonius Euporus was co-opted by the 
local associations of the shippers on the Durance and the utriclarii from 
Saint-Gabriél (CIL XII 982). No doubt the two collegia expected their 
patron to make use of their services to have his wares transported in 
southern Gaul. This way both associations tried to assure their collegiati 
of frequent transport contracts. Reciprocally, Euporus' businesses would 
certainly be given priority and being a patron, he may even have received 
cheaper transport. The benefits of this patronage clearly operated in both 
directions. 

Next, an association may think it worthwhile to co-opt a famous and 
well-to-do collegiatus who had developed a particularly interesting net- 
work of business contacts. He was bound to be very well acquainted 
with the particular wishes and complaints businessmen wanted to be 
communicated and be dealt with. By officially awarding him the honor- 
ary title of patronus, the association aimed at ‘institutionalizing’ this 


7? For the Aufidii, see n. 35. 
73 See n. 43. 
74 Duthoy (1974). 
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network as a common tool to be shared by all members. The inscription 
of the aforementioned C. Sentius Regulianus, who operated as a wine 
merchant, shipper on the Saône and oil trader, can be cited here”. He 
was elected patron of both the negotiatores vinarii and the nautae Ara- 
rici, for very obvious reasons: by choosing the same person as a protec- 
tor of associations with very similar business interests, the collegia and 
their members were closely intertwined and enhanced the integration of 
individual networks. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper has explored some of the possible economic aspects of the 
Roman collegia which may have helped merchants to organize their 
business more efficiently and tackle fundamental problems of exchange. 
Protection against fraud and predation, assistance in selecting and moni- 
toring agents and business relations, pooling finance and information are 
but some of the possible advantages a merchant association had to offer. 
To which extent a collegium actually managed to incorporate the various 
protection mechanisms, obviously depended on each association’s spe- 
cific features, like geographical range, membership figures, socio-eco- 
nomic status of the collegiati, relationships with other associations, con- 
nections with the city council etc. No doubt the association of wine 
merchants in Lyon or the grain traders in Ostia, both of which were 
directly linked to the municipal aristocracy and could rely on an exten- 
sive network with other commercial collegia, would offer their members 
better chances of protection against the hazards of long-distance trade 
than a small collegium of nautae in Viminacium in Moesia superior 
(AE 1905, 153). 

Yet, the framework of the collegium was definitely not the only way 
to try and beat the shortcomings of the Roman trading world. Social 
networking or relying on one's familia were no doubt similar means to 
reduce trading costs, diminish risk and uncertainty and widen the profit 
margin. Hence, I argue that the collegium operated as an alternative or, 
more likely, an addition to other vehicles which tried to enhance trading 
efficiency and transparency in an imperfect market. This way, I reach 
very similar conclusions for the functioning of collegia in the Roman 


75 See n. 51. 
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world as Gelderblom and Grafe did very recently for the medieval and 
early modern merchant guilds: “Merchants typically used combinations 
of institutions to solve one particular problem, but each of these institu- 
tions in turn contributed to solving multiple problems”. No doubt the 
collegium was one of these institutions and to judge by the wide spread 
of the phenomenon, a particularly efficient one. 


Universiteit Gent Wim BROEKAERT 
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CRAFTSMEN ASSOCIATIONS IN ROMAN LYDIA 
— A TALE OF TWO CITIES? ` 


Abstract: Through a detailed presentation and study of the epigraphic 
testimonia of craftsmen associations from Roman Lydia, and taking 
into account the methodological caveats, I have tried to demonstrate 
that the dilemma ‘professional’ or ‘social’ for these groups is a 
pseudo-dilemma. Craftsmen associations performed a variety of func- 
tions, including economic albeit to be understood in a different light. 
The variety of their functions depended largely on the wider socio- 
economic context in which they were operating. Craftsmen associa- 
tions in the polis of Thyateira were called to operate in a competitive 
socio-political environment, while in Saittai similar associations seem 
to be limited to acts of solidarity among their members. 


In 1838 in Didymoteichon, a small town of northeastern Greece, the 
local association of goldsmiths dedicated an icon of the Virgin Mary; 
the dedication, at the bottom of the icon, reads 


IETOPHOH Н ПАРОҮХА EIKON EYNAPOMHE KAI AAIIANHX TOY 
EYAOFHMENOY IZNA®IOY TON KOYIMTZHAON 1838 


This icon was painted with the help and at the expense of the blessed 
association of goldsmiths 1838)!. 


What can this painting reveal about the raison d'étre of this association? 
Not much, the dedication of an icon is nothing more than a display of 
piety by the association. 

Almost ten centuries earlier in a collection of regulations (excerpted 
from ecclesiastical and civil sources) called “Collection of Judgments", 
written in Syriac sometime in the late ninth century AD, chapter 48, enti- 
tled * Concerning the ordering and regulation of associations of the crafts 
called <N>”, prescribes: 


If, while we are drinking wine, one of us insults his companion, he shall 
pay a fine of 10 staters. And if the person who is insulted and hurt fails 
to keep his patience but instead starts to cause a disturbance, insulting 
and hitting his companion, he too shall pay a fine of 10 staters. 


* 1 wish to thank the participants in the ESSHC 2010 conference as well as A. Tataki 
and H. Malay who have read and commented on earlier drafts of the paper. All remaining 
infelicities are my responsibility. 

! See Syndika-Laourda & Georgiadou-Kountoura (2004) 33 and pl. 1. 
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The original, a blueprint of the rules of a craftsmen association, is attrib- 
uted to the Christian (Nestorian) bishop of Basra (in modern Iraq) 
Gabriel?. Typically for pre-modern associations, it deals in 32 para- 
graphs not with the internal organization of the group, but with solidarity 
in cases of illness, death, or poverty, exclusive authority of the associa- 
tion to decide its members’ disputes among themselves, contributions to 
feasts, a clause on joining the group, and appointment of the chief offi- 
cial. The preface suggests that the raison d’étre of this craftsmen asso- 
ciation was sociability?: 


In the month N of the year N according to the numbering of the 
Greeks, all of us whose names are written below, who practice such 
and such a craft and live in the town N, like the rest of the populace 
living in this town practicing various crafts, who hold one another in 
honour and are obedient to one another on days of rejoicing or of 
grief, we too for a long time have been holding this association. 


The above examples raise a number of methodological questions, two 
of which I think are important: 

The term professional association, itself closer to the Roman artes 
liberales, obscures the picture of these groups. Instead, I shall use the 
term craftsmen association. This term underlines the exercise of a craft, 
of a particular téyvn. 

Historians, in order to integrate associations into their interpretations, 
tend to focus on the most obvious aspects of an association's activity 
and thereupon to theorize about the association’s raison d’être. In fact, 


? See Kaufhold (1976) 172-186 Fr. 48. English translation in Brock (2009). Kaufhold 
(1976) 100-101 did not express any hypothesis about the date and the origin of this part 
of the collection. This model regulation of associational affairs appears once more in the 
11th century, again in a Nestorian source. However, the content of some rulings strongly 
recalls Roman precedents of the first and second centuries Ap. Brock (2009) has brought 
forward some interesting comparisons with the regulation of Tópaxyo1 from the second 
half of the 2nd century AD in Athens (IG IP? 1368), to which I would add SEG XXXI 122 
from second-century AD Attica, /G IX (1)? 670 from second-century AD Lokris, the mid- 
first-century AD regulations on papyri, P. Mich. V 243-245, the mid to late-first-century 
BC P. Lond. 2710 (in HThR 29 (1936) 40-41)) and SB III 6704 (Aphrodito, Ap 538). The 
lack of any similar document from late antiquity need not discourage any effort for a 
further comparative study, either with late antique and Byzantine material or with the 
early medieval western European confraternities and guilds. 

3 Certainly behind some of the clauses may lie economic considerations such as start- 
ing a business and joining the association ($19) or the duty of the chairman to provide the 
tools of the trade to any member in need ($30), but these do not seem to be of any par- 
ticular concern to the group. 
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such an approach is trapped between the discourse and the epigraphic 

output of associations and it confuses three different things: (a) forma- 

tion, (b) purpose and (c) functions. 
In particular, 

(a) The formation of a group involves geo-economic and social varia- 
bles, such as the size of the polis, its place in the regional and 
empire-wide division of labour, its proximity to trade routes and in 
the case of religious associations, the closeness to a prominent sanc- 
tuary. 

(b) The purpose, or the raison d’étre, of an association is elusive for 
most non-public ancient associations, since it requires a statement 
of intention by the group, something completely absent from the 
ancient associative experience. 

(c) Functions do not always or necessarily reflect the purpose of the 
group. An association usually exercised more than one function, 
which may (or may not) serve to satisfy its main purpose. Some 
functions serve the double purpose of the preservation of the group 
by forging solidarity links among members and the reproduction of 
the associative spirit (feasts, provision of burial, participation in 
funerals, offerings on different occasions). 

I would argue that the raison d’étre of craftsmen association in Graeco- 

Roman antiquity cannot be ascertained on the basis of their functions or 

interpreted in terms ‘social v. economic’; instead, such associations 

should be considered as structures for the administration of whatever is 
considered by their membership as common affairs. Some of their 

activities can be termed economic or social^. Our sources, for reasons I 

think easy to guess, present only parts of that activity. This ‘bias’ is due 

to the reigning epigraphic habit of the era?. Therefore, the testimonia, 
products of that habit, reveal only part of an association's activity. They 
are usually those regarded as worth commemorating on stone and they 
reveal the values cherished by associations and their members. From 
that total of epigraphic output only a part has survived. In theorizing, 
therefore, about associations one should take into account the limits of 


^ For a different definition as networks see Óhler (2005) 80. 

5 See an elucidating depiction of the epigraphic habit in funerary monuments 
from Roman Lydia, Broux & Clarysse (2009) 30. Epigraphic habit in Roman Lydia, 
MacMullen (1982) 233-246 and MacMullen (1986) 237-238. An overview of the epigra- 
phy of the region in Petzl (1999) 473-488. 
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our epigraphic sources, especially as literary evidence is difficult to 
come by°. In order to test the above, I suggest to review the evidence 
from Roman Lydia, an area with an above-average concentration of tes- 
timonies for craftsmen associations. 


GEOGRAPHICAL CONTEXT 


In Roman times (i.e. post 133 BC) two centres of craftsmen activity 
emerge in Lydian territory, Thyateira and Saittai. (fig. 1). Thyateira 
(modern Akhisar in Turkey) lies in NW Lydia near the border with 
Mysia, on the road to Pergamon, and was renowned in antiquity for its 
indigo dye. It was colonized in 281 BC by Macedonian settlers, while 
Roman traders were established in the beginning of the imperial period”. 
In the second century AD it was considered a untporoAig according to 
Ptolemy 5.2.16. It had all the institutional trappings of a polis, council, 
assembly, magistrates and from AD 215 it was the seat of a juridical 
conventus. Saittai (Sidaskale in modern Icikler, Turkey), in the inland 
area between the rivers Hermos and Lykos, was known only from its 
coinage; the inscriptions filled a considerable gap in our information, 
since they testify to the existence of a polis with institutions like council 
and magistrates?. 


NUMBER CRUNCHING 


I have taken into account information from 65 inscriptions (see Appen- 
dix 1). In 40 of these there is a clear designation of the corporate nature 
of craftsmen organization, although a wide variety of terms was used 
(see below). In 25 cases there is reference to craftsmen as professional 


° Literary evidence for associations include the passage from Pauline Acts 19.23-41 in 
Ephesos, Pliny's Letters for Nikomedeia (10.33-34) and Amisos (10.92) and Artemidoros 
of Daldis, ‘Overpoxpitixoy 2.12.161 and 4.44.7 for symbiosis current in Lydia. The iden- 
tity and social status of /inourgoi in Tarsos, Dio Chrysostom 34 (Tapoikóc detvtepoc) 21 
remains open to debate. 

7 See TAM У.2 924. 

* For the territory of both poleis see TAM V.1 p. 29 & (2) p. 307-308. Especially for 
Saittai see Robert (1958) 123-129 and Naour (1981). 
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Fig. 1 — Map of Lydia 


category only, which, however, should be considered as having a corpo- 
rate character, since it is unlikely that structure-less craftsmen paid for 
costly monuments (Fig. 2 & 3). 


Date: In general, few inscriptions are dated in the first century (three 
cases) or at the end of the first or beginning of the second century (two 
cases). At the other end, two cases are dated in the fourth century AD. 
The great majority is dated in the second (30 cases, mostly in the second 
half of the century) and third centuries AD (19 cases mostly in the first 
half of the century)?. On the borderline, three cases are dated in late sec- 
ond and early third century, while in the period second-third centuries 


? Dittmann-Shóne (2001) 13 and Zimmermann (2002) 7-13. 
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there are three cases. Finally, three cases! are dated, rather vaguely, in 

imperial times but a date sometime in the period second to third centu- 

ries is more likely. The great majority of craftsmen associations’ docu- 
ments from Saittai and its area contain an exact date following the Sullan 
era (i.e. starting in 85 BC). 

Designation!! and size: As noted above the corporate character of a 
craftsmen association is expressed by a variety of terms, such as 0(acoc, 
OLOTEXYVOV, tAateta, TANVOG, соцВ10с1с?, ovvepyaoia, obvoooc, 
vA. Since there is no evident and clear pattern in the adoption 
and use of a particular name, these terms can be divided into two main 
categories: 

— those borrowed from other areas of associational activity, such as 
religious groups [Ө1@сос (1 case), cuuBiwoic? (1 case)], groups of 
performers [obvodoc (4 cases)], public subdivision [qQvA*| (4 cases, 
all of the third century)]; and 

— those seemingly used exclusively by artisan groups and underlined 
either a spatial dimension (nAateio, 6 cases) or the multitude 
(тАлӨос, 2 cases). In this category one can include the much more 
numerous terms stressing the craftsmanship and the cooperative 
aspect of the activity [6uOteyvov (6 cases) cvvepyacia 
(18 cases)]. Despite the unreliability of the epigraphic record on 
matters of associations' denomination, most associations desig- 
nated as òu6teyvov occur around the mid-second century! In 
contrast, the term ovvepyaota occurs exclusively in Saittai 
throughout the period from mid-second to the first decades of the 
third century. 

The above division may be deceiving since it is masking some interest- 

ing geographical peculiarities; the term ọvàń appears almost exclu- 

sively in Philadelphia (the exception being the inscribed seats in the 


10 TAM V.2 862 from Thyateira, TAM V.3 1346 from Magnesia and 1492 from Phila- 
delpheia. 

П [n general see Dittmann-Shóne (2001) 15-25. ‘Ouotexvov: Dittmann-Shóne (2001) 
21 and Zimmermann (2002) 30-31. WAateia: Dittmann-Shóne (2001) 21 and Zimmer- 
mann (2002) 34-37. ID.1j090c: Zimmermann (2002) 33-34. ZvuPiocig: Dittmann-Shóne 
(2001) 20 and Zimmermann (2002) 40. Xovepyaoía: Dittmann-Shóne (2001) 21 and 
Zimmermann (2002) 27-29. XLbvodoc: Zimmerman (2002) 23-24. Фул: Dittmann- 
Shóne (2001) 23-24 and Zimmermann (2002) 39. 

12 Saittai, AD 145/6, 154/5, 168/9, 183/4; Iulia Gordos, Ap 142/3. 

13 Attested in AD 152/3, 170/1, 183/4, 192/3, 194/5, 196, 202/3, 205/6, 209/10, 211/12, 
223/4 and 233/4. 
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stadion of Saittai)", the limited variety of corporate designations in 
Saittai (with the substantial predominance of ovvepyaoia among 
them), and the almost total lack of any corporate designations in Thy- 
ateira (with two exceptions). We do not have any information about the 
size of these groups, since no catalogue of members has survived. A list 
of 16 members of a cvuBimotg from Saittai provides the only compa- 
rable material!5. 

Professions: Lydian craftsmen associations brought together individu- 
als working in the business of cloth making! [linen workers and linen 
weavers (Atvovpyot, Atvb@ot), woolworkers, woolsellers (Aavápiot, 
gprovpyoi, ёролфћол), feltworkers (лілолотої), fullers (yvageic), 
weavers (O@avtai), tow makers (oirrivéptot), dyers (Bapetc)], leather 
processing [tanners (Buposic), shoemakers (okut£óc, okutotópo1)], 
bread-making [bakers (Gptoxómot, бртолотої), ‘winter wheat’ sellers 
(с1ллубртол)], doll-makers (kopaAAtomAdotat), coppersmiths (yaAKEic, 
YOAKOTOTOL), carpenters (т&ёктоуєс), carpet-cleaners? (wiAayvóqo), 
potters (kepapsic), gardeners (knrovpoi), slave-traders (rpoéevntai 
COLATOV, &pyaoctai стотаріох), and musicians (џоост1кої). 

Kind of monuments: No organized excavations were undertaken in 
either Thyateira or Saittai". The inscriptions unearthed so far are either 
chance finds handed over to the authorities or having found their way to 
private collections and auction houses or, in the case of Thyateira, mon- 
uments recorded since the late 17th century by early travelers in the 
region. In Saittai the monuments that survive are funerary stelai with a 
pediment (often simply decorated) (pl. 2), while in Thyateira almost all 
inscriptions are preserved on bases of honorary monuments (statues or 
altars) for Roman and local officials!8. 


14 Reid (1913) 518, Jones (1940) 162 and Pleket (2008) 536 argue that the term фол 
in Philadelpheia and Saittai designates a subdivision of the citizen corpus and not a crafts- 
men association. Contra Magie (1950) II 1008 n. 49 and Nijf (1997) 233. For a list of 
seats reserved for collegia in the Roman empire see Nijf (1997) 257-259. 

15 TAM V.1 187, AD 95/96. Poland (1909) 282-289 speaks of an average of 20 to 30 
members; Dittmann-Schóne (2001) 29-31. 

16 See Labarre & Le Dinahet (1996) 56-59. For the textile industry in Roman Egypt 
see Wipszycka (1965). 

17 See Dittmann-Schóne (2001) 59 for the one-sided nature of documentation from 
Saittai. The first who visited the site was W.J. Hamilton in 1837 (his account was pub- 
lished in 1842 under the title Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus and Armenia, ЇЇ, 140-145, 
London). For Thyateira see TAM V.2 p. 307-308. 

18 It is noteworthy that the kind (and perhaps the fashion) of funerary monuments in 
Thyateira and Saittai differs. In Thyateira funerary monuments are called Bapdc, ђрфоу, 
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Thyateira 


The highest number of honorary inscriptions in Asia Minor issued by 
craftsmen association comes from Thyateira!’. These associations are 
attested in the period from the middle of the first to the third century AD. 
Particularly active seem to have been the association of dyers (9 out of 
20 cases). Most of the honoured individuals (7 out of 10 cases) have the 
Roman citizenship, as their name suggests. 

The earliest reference to a craftsmen association occurs in the mid- 
first century AD. It is exceptional not only due to its date but also to the 
fact that it is the only case of a woman being honoured by a craftsmen 
association. The dyers?? honour K/audia Ammion, herself priestess of the 
Emperors' cult, life chief priestess of the polis and sponsor in a lavish 
way of a contest. Klaudia Ammion belonged to a family of similar pedi- 
gree, her brother Androneikos was honoured for his tenure as npótavic 
and priest of Rome, while her husband Tib. Kl. Antyllos was honoured 
by the members of the third yoptvdotov of the polis for acting twice as 
gymnasiarch. 

In another first-century AD inscription, TAM V.2 93221, the shop- 
keepers in the slave market and the npogevntai~ of slaves honoured 


puvnpeiov, and there are capkoüyot among them, while in Saittai there is only a simple 
inscribed stele. 

1% Dittmann-Schóne (2001) 53, Saittai (with their area) and Thyateira have yielded so 
far 53 inscriptions out of a total of 65 with reference to craftsmen association. See Ditt- 
mann-Schóne (2001) 15 for the geographical intricacies of the epigraphy of craftsmen 
association. Discussion of the implications of honouring by craftsmen association in Thy- 
ateira, Zimmermann (2002) 105-109. 

20 TAM V.2 972 inscribed on a base of a statue; family stemma in TAM V.2 934 with 
Dittmann-Schóne (2001) 58. Bageic, Zimmermann (2002) 194-196. Two funerary monu- 
ments erected by dyers, the inscription of a dyer in honour of his deceased wife in Phila- 
delpheia, SEG XVII 530 (Ap 117/8) and of another one from imperial Lydia, SEG XLIX 
1708, suggest that such a gesture was not outside of their financial potential. Kloppenborg 
(1996) 25 notes that women very rarely, if ever, appear among members in craftsmen 
associations. Androneikos: TAM V.2 903 dated in the reign of Augustus; Tib. KI. Antyl- 
los: TAM V.2 975 dated in the first century AD. 

?! Nijf (1997) 102; translations in Meijer & Nijf (1992) no. 159 and Sartre (1995) 
259. For statarium, Dittmann-Schóne (2001) 48 to which add a reference from Akmonia 
(Phrygia), AD 68 (REA 108 (2006) 363 no. 4 = AE 2006, 1426 = SEG LVI 1490). 
*Epyaotai appear also in Kyzikos, Pergamon, Troas, Lemnos and Erythrai. 

22 It is not quite clear what were the services provided by rpoéevntai. Was he some 
sort of middleman in the slave trade bringing in contact the retail sellers with the slave 
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and dedicated a statue of Alexandros, son of Alexandros, a slave-dealer 
(c@uatéuropoc?), because he acted with integrity during his four- 
month tenure as a market-supervisor (йуороубџос̧) and donated money 
to celebrate lavishly the festive days of the Emperors. Three things 
deserve attention: (i) the honoured was active in the same trade as the 
group honouring him (although we would like to know if he belonged 
to one of the groups), (ii) his duties as dyopavépog involved him in 
one way or another in supervising the market practices of his co-trad- 
ers, and (iii) his financial assistance to the polis for the celebration of 
the festival days of the emperors registers him within the contemporary 
tradition of (local) euergetism. 

Craftsmen associations in Thyateira honoured male (with the excep- 
tion discussed above), Roman individuals, members of the local elite, to 
a surprising extent. During the first century coppersmiths honoured 
Markos Antonios Galates, while in the period AD 160-170 the dyers of 
Thyateira honoured M. loulios Dionusios Akulianos?4. At the turn of the 
first century or early in the second century AD the cobblers? of Thyateira 
honoured T. Fl. Alexandros, son of Metrophanes, who was actively 
involved in the public life of his polis and province; he exercised with 
vigour his duties as a market supervisor (йүорауонос), he acted as a 
curator of the conventus of the Romans”, he was sent three times as 


providers? Other instances of троёвутүтїїс, IK 36 (Tralleis) 203 (funerary stele, Imp) and 
SEG XLII 1145 (funerary stele, Sinope, first-second century AD). See also the term 
mpoSevntikov in IK 11 (Ephesos) 13 + Add. p. 1. For a discussion of mpo€evntijs in 
Roman and Byzantine law see Paparriga-Artemiadi (2008). 

23 The term appears also in RA 24 (1945) 49 no. 3 and SEG XXXVI 587 from Amphi- 
polis in early first-century AD Macedonia. Discussion of соротёрпорос in Pleket (1985) 
17-18. 

24 Social features of honoured: Nijf (1997) 74-75. M. Antonios Galates: TAM V.2 
936. A Marcus Antonius Galates, son of Marcus appears also in CIL III 14402 — TAM 
V.2 865. Холкеїс and yaAKotbro1, Zimmermann (2002) 212-213. M. Ioulios Dionysios 
Akulianos: TAM V.2 965. Family stemma in TAM V.2 969; perhaps to be associated with 
Ioulios Akulianos of TAM У.2 992. 

25 TAM V.2 1002 (and perhaps 1003). It should be noted that the financial situation of 
cobblers might not have been that low if one (and perhaps more) family in Thyateira 
could afford to erect a funerary monument with an epigram as in SEG XLI 1033 (2nd/3rd 
century AD): скототороу by’ üpi[o]|vog "AxoAXovténg ё[У1|00ӧ= Keipar [лојтрӧ[с̧] | 
тобуон” £xov, нтүтт[р] | 8& por Коут[]Ма@ éotliv]...Skyreis, Zimmermann (2002) 
209-210. 

26 Provided that there was a group of ‘Popaîor rpayuatevouevot (TAM V.2 924, a 
decree honouring Kointos Baibios Fouskos for napemdnpyoavta rene Kai ptÀav- 
Өр®лос) attested in Thyateira, it is possible to envisage these terms as translation from 
Latin. According to this interpretation, the participle kovupatopsvoavta would mean 
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ambassador to the Emperor, he acted as an advocate (€xdixkyouvta) for 
the affairs of Attaleia”, a polis in northern Lydia, at his own expense. 
A step higher in the social ladder of Roman Thyateira brings us the 
inscription TAM V.2 966 of the late second century AD in which the bak- 
ers (dprokómo honour and erect a statue of С. Joulios Ioulianos 
Tatianos??. He was a member of a family of chief priests (his parents and 
grandparents held that office (П. 12-18)), head of the koinon of Asia 
(dovapyns), he himself has served his polis as sponsor of contests 
(&ywvolétns), chief priest for life, officer involved in the distribution of 
wheat (tprtedoas?) and market-supervisor (dyopavépoc) in the same 
year, he was sent as ambassador to the Emperor at his own expense and 
in general he contributed to the well-being of the polis (he is even called 


something more important than exercising the duties of an émueAntic-like office. A 
similar instance occurs in /K 36 (Tralleis) 77, a second-century AD honorary inscription in 
which the council, the è) poc, the yepovoía, the véot and the Romans living in that polis 
honoured Ti. KI. Panychos Eutychos Koibilos?, lists among his offices and functions, Il. 
6-14: otpatnyńoav|ta тђу уок{о}тєврїуїүу otpaltnyiav, Sekatpotevoavita, apyv- 
potapuedoavta, | Exkdaveioavta, Kovpato|pevouvta тфу ‘Popaiov, | ogurovñoavtro, 
dnd Аїүблтоо Kai &nepyov romoavita siç тоу сғїтоу... and another honorary decree 
for a Roman from Aeolian Larissa, JGR IV 1531, Il. 5-11: îp[ote]bocavta và | коріо 
Коїсарос кої ларофо[А0]|&оута kai йуорауорісаут[о] | kai бекалротеосоута 
каї Ko[v]|patopevouvta кої тауду йто|8в1ўӨёуто@ otpótayov mi | тфу zóp<o>v... 
Similarly in Phrygian Hierapolis (Judeich (1898) 32, xovfevtapyijoavta and more 
recently in Ritti (2008) (= AE 2007, 1696; SEG LIII 1464) ‘Pouaiov koov£vtapyov). 
See RE s.v. ‘curatores’, col. 1812; Waltzing (1895-1905) I 406-413; Poland (1909) 359, 
379; Hatzfeld (1919) 165; Magie (1950) I 162-163 with II 1051-1053; Berger (1953) 416 
(distinguishes between conventus juridicus, conventus civium Romanorum and conventus 
collegii) and 420 (curatores as the supreme official of an association in case there are no 
magistri); Mason (1974) 62-63 and TAM commentary. Despite the unanimous treatment 
of the term it should be noted that the term curator designates a low ranking official in 
the professional associations of Italy (where the term magister dominates, Royden (1988) 
17; cf. Magie (1950) II 1051 who claims that in the Imperial period the conventus of the 
Romans in the East was led by a curator). The evidence is so meagre that a definite 
answer would be hazardous. It seems, however, important for a Romanized citizen to 
underline as part of his career his involvement in the administration of the association of 
local Romans. Implicit in this statement is his acquaintance with the Roman world, some- 
thing perhaps useful for the group honouring him. For the juridical conventus see now 
Guerber (2010) 303-324. 

27 Therefore, he should have had some knowledge of Roman procedures; for &kótkot 
and obvóikoi see Dmitriev (2005) 213-216 and the exhaustive treatment by Fournier 
(2007) 7-36; the claim that ёкбїкос in imperial times ended up as an office of a polis 
does not match the case of T.FI. Alexandros, who was a citizen of Thyateira. 

?* Another honorific decree for this person is TAM V.2 967 perhaps of the same date; 
see also Campanile (1994) по. 157b. 'Aptokónot, Zimmermann (2002) 192-193. 

29 Трітебсос, трітєотӣс: MDAI 32 (1907), p. 360 no. 116; /Pergamon 522; MDAI 
35 (1910), p. 476 no. 64; TAM V.2 930, 939, 940, 963, 982 and Robert (1934) 51 no. 1. 
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оїк1стђс0). Another Roman citizen is honoured in TAM V.2 978 dated 
sometime before AD 114 by the dyers. Ti. Klaudios Sokrates, son of 
Sokrates, has been a chief priest of Asia in the Pergamon temple, &yovo- 
Өёттс and gymnasiarch in Thyateira, endowed his polis with a generous 
exemption from taxes and provided various benefits?!. In TAM V.2 945 
(c. AD 222-235) the dyers honour with a statue Aur. Artemagoros, son of 
Glykon**, who has been otpatnyds, Aaurasapyns (supervisor of the 
torch-race), дёкблротос and supervised work on the building of the 
dyers, being the sixth person from his family (дло y£vovc) to do so. In 
TAM V.2 933 from the third century AD a certain Annianos is honoured 
with a statue by the Atvovpyoi of Thyateira; he is called friend (amicus) 
of the Emperors (ZeBaotoi), twice an Asiarch, chief priest of the 
Emperor's cult, clarissimus of the Asian nation and first in his home 
city, an orator and a jurist??. 

Romans or naturalized Romans did not monopolize the honours paid 
by craftsmen associations. The dyers erected a statue (in TAM V.2 989, 
an honorary decree dated in the late first or early second century AD) for 
the son of Makedon, who has been sipnvapyng (official responsible 
for the peace in a city), àyopavópoc, otpatnyóc, and ÜEKÜTPHTOG. 
Apollonios, son of Apollonios was encumbered with the erection of the 
monument". An equally impressive record of benefaction provides 
another inscription of the second century AD, TAM V.2 991. The dyers 
honour Markos, son of Menandros, with the erection of a statue because 
he took care of their building several times, either on his own name or 


30 For the term oik16Tç denoting perhaps the introduction of a new judicial district 
in Thyateira see Strubbe (1984-86) 296. 

3! Stemma in TAM V.2 976; see also Robert (1940-1965) 6, 80 on IGR IV 1156 and 
Campanile (1994) no. 82. 

32 Dittmann-Schóne (2001) 43-44 and 177: “Der Name des Geehrten ist von einer 
Münze aus der Zeit des Severus Alexander bekannt", Labarre & LeDinahet (1996) 66, 
Nijf (1997) 104-106, Nijf (2003) 312 and Drexhage (2007) 194. Erroneous interpretation 
of Il. 5-8: Émoltnoëuevov tod Epyov | Вафёоу бло үёуоос tò | ёктоу meaning that 
Artemagoros presided over the association for the sixth time, by Jones (1937) 84. 

55 Campanile (1994) no. 120, Puech (2002) no. 8 and Campanile (2006) 523-584. For 
more vojttkoi see Christophilopoulos (1973) 310-321. Another уор1к©с is honoured in 
Roman Philadelphia, SEG XVII 526. Aur. Eutychianos, the caretaker for the erection of 
the monument, is tentatively associated with an homonymous in TAM V.2 1011 and 
1134. Atvovpyoi, Zimmermann (2002) 203-206. 

34 Date: Dittmann-Schóne (2001) 180. For the officials of associations see Dittmann- 
Schóne (2001) 34-42. Eirenarchia: Dmitriev (2005) 206-208. The caretaker for the erec- 
tion of the monument may be identical with Apollonios Apolloniou of TAM V.2 980. 
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on the name of his children, hold a series of civic offices (otpatnyoc, 
Gyopavbpuoc), responsible for provisioning the polis (cELT®vNC), sec- 
retary of the council and the demos (ypappateds ВооЛлс óTuou), city 
archivist (уроцпотофолакос̧), member of the college of the ten 
wealthier citizens (фєк@тротос), donated oil to the yopvó otov, super- 
vised public works (decoration of buildings with statues and support of 
the canal bringing water from river Lykos), took care of spectacles 
(0zopía), and was twice vice archon (&vx& py. ov). 

What we observe so far is that the individuals, Greeks or Romanized 
Greeks, honoured by craftsmen associations have exercised most of, if 
not all, the functions associated with local offices from the most modest 
like àyopavopuía?? to more significant like secretary of the BouAT| and 
the èRuog, or otpatryóc. They belonged, therefore, to the polis upper 
stratum, while a few of them were part of the provincial elite. Honouring 
such figures would have allowed craftsmen associations to build rela- 
tions of trust and to develop it into a network providing, through the 
mediation of honoured individuals acting as nodes, access to political 
influence in the centre of local power. 

Craftsmen associations in Thyateira could aim even higher in the ech- 
elon of power; there are at least two cases in which persons of consular 
rank were honoured. Such is the case of T. Antonios Klaudios Alphenos 
Arignotos [PIR? A 821] in TAM V.2 935 dated in the beginning of the 
third century AD?". The dyers honour a person with a distinguished mili- 
tary career (Il. 4-10), who held various administrative posts (1. 11-12, 
17-21), himself an equites, relative of persons of consular rank, and per- 
haps more importantly priest of the local old deity of Tyrimnos?*. 
A renown athlete of the third century, G. Perelios Aurelios Alexandros’? 
was honoured in TAM V.2 1019 dated c. AD 218-222 by the lanarioi of 
Thyateira?? and by the yva@eîg in SEG XLIX 1669. 


35 See also Nijf (1997) 89 and (2003) 311, Drexhage (2007) 193-194; йутаруоу, 
Robert (1980) 10-20; 0zopía, Robert (1937) 318ff. 

36 See Nijf (1997) 92-93 and (2003) 312. 

37 Cf. TAM V.2 913; SEG XIX 494 (BE 1960, no. 274); Campanile (199) no. 37. For 
his brother Alfenus Apollinaris (PIR? A 517) see Robert (1937) 124-127. 

38 See RE s.v. and LIMC s.v. 

39 The same G. Perelios Aurelios Alexandros in TAM V.2 984 paid his dues to Liki- 
nios Roufinos. See Robert (1937) 119-123. Identification with an Alexander on a mosaic 
in Ostia, Jones (1998) 293. See also TAM V.2 1017-1018, 1020. Another athlete, a Mar- 
kos pankratiastes, is honoured in SEG XXXV 1236 (AD 189/90) from Saittai. 

40 Agvápiot, Zimmermann (2002) 201-202. 
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Still higher (and so remotely at the same time), perhaps at the peak of 
meaningful influence a craftsmen association could exercise, is the dedi- 
cation of a statue of M. Cn. Likinios Roufinos (PIR2 L. 237), a quite well- 
known jurist of the third century AD, honoured as founder and benefactor 
of his home city by the tanners*!. Several years later, more likely in the 
post AD 238 period, he was honoured by the gardeners? (pl. 3); in that 
inscription there is an impressive full array of the titles and offices he 
has held (i.e. consiliarius to the Emperor, praetor, governor of the prov- 
ince of Noricum, priest, member of the consilium of Twenty, amicus 
Caesaris, etc), justifying in a way the decision of the humble gardeners 
of Thyateira to associate themselves with such a personality. Finally in 
a clearly symbolic move to display their allegiance, the potters hon- 
oured the emperor M. Aur. Severus Antoninus with a statue commis- 
sioned and erected at their own expense. 

Even this cursory browsing in the epigraphic output of craftsmen 
associations from Thyateira reveals a common thread; an enhanced pub- 
lic role and image of the association. What was the reason for craftsmen 
associations to proceed to such costly displays of loyalty? What was at 
stake? One perhaps can understand why members of the local and pro- 
vincial elite were honoured, on exercising their duties, their decisions 
about the polis affairs affected, directly or indirectly, the activity of these 
craftsmen. Why honour remote figures such as Arignotos or Rufinus? 
Nijf^ has offered the most convincing interpretation; it is a matter of 
claiming and acquiring a place in the public domain, symbolically or 
otherwise. In this manner, craftsmen associations become socially visi- 
ble and project their identity in the eyes of their fellow citizens. At the 
same time the display serves as a statement of their allegiance not only 
to the political order but more importantly to the current system of social 
values (on which they base their action and initiatives). In this way, 
craftsmen associations participated in the preservation of a system of 
enforcing social hierarchy. 


4 TAM V.2 986; he is also honoured by his home city in TAM V.2 988A. Excellent 
extensive treatment of the epigraphic festimonia on the activity of M. Gnaios Likinios 
Roufinos by Millar (1999) 90-108, Eck (2006) 67-77, and more recently by Jones (2007) 
1331-1359. 

4 Ed. pr. Tyche 12 (1997) 111 (= SEG XLVII 1656). Associations of gardeners are 
also attested in Aphrodisias, Miletos, Pessinous and Phrygia. 

55 TAM V.2 914, c. AD 198-217. See TAM V.2 1382 from Magnesia ad Sipylum, the 
funerary stele erected by Menophilos the potter and Ammion for their son Menophilos. 
Kepapeiîc, Zimmermann (2002) 201. 

4 Nijf (2003) 315. 
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Saittai 


Saittai provides the largest amount of epigraphic testimonia about crafts- 
men association in Lydia and among the most numerous in Roman Asia 
Minor. The information, usually a date, the name of the deceased and 
that of the association, is rather stylized since it comes, almost exclu- 
sively, from funerary monuments. Despite these features, we notice 
that a craftsmen association could ‘honour’ a minor or a teenager; there 
are also three cases of metronymy and two cases in which the deceased 
was related to a Roman family“. The correlation between the associa- 
tion's membership and the polis’ elite demonstrated convincingly by 
Gabrielsen*’ for Rhodes is not confirmed by the evidence in Saittai. We 
know very little about the Saittan elite, but members of craftsmen asso- 
ciation are difficult to find even among the cuufiboeic, another kind of 
association well established in Saittai (see Appendix 2). 

However, even this least informative material raises a number of 
important questions. Did craftsmen associations in Saittai have the obli- 
gation to provide burial for all its members, reserving perhaps a plot of 
land for this purpose as in Kos and Rhodes‘, or only for those without 
any relatives left? Were all the deceased members (or related to) of the 
craftsmen association? If so, could an association afford*? to erect such 


45 For a description of the stelae see now Broux & Clarysse (2009) 27. Funerary 
inscriptions of private individuals from Saittai appear in the record already in the '40s of 
the first century AD (TAM V.1 94, AD 41/2). 

46 Use of the verb “to honour": For the ambivalence of the use of the verb tiuò in the 
funerary stelae from Saittai see Nijf (1997) 43 n. 56. He rightly stresses that the use of 
term implies some sort of distinction for the individual. Minors: TAM V.1 84, the age of 
the deceased is only 9, most probably the son of a member. See also inscription SEG LV 
1310 (AD 190) from North Eastern Lydia, in which the 5-year old Bassa is honoured by a 
ovpBimotic; her father Hermogenes was probably a member and SEG XLIX 1683 (AD 
170/1) from Satala in Lydia in which the 11-year old Alypianos son of Epithymetos was 
honoured by a cèvodog һоосікфу. Teenagers: SEG XXIX 1184, the deceased is 18 years 
old, perhaps son of a member, cf. the funerary inscription from late Hellenistic Eretria in 
BCH 99 (1975) 93ff. in which a Biacog rardapiov is attested. Metronymy: SEG XXXI 
1026: Trophimos, son of Affia (AD 162/3), SEG XXXII 1234: Stratoneikos, son of Eutychis 
(AD 192/3), and SEG LV 1299: Stephanos, son of Poleitike (AD 196). Dependance: Phile- 
tairos, probably a slave of L. Oktavios Pollion [SEG XXIX 1186, AD 165/66] and an 
Oktavios Polykleitos in TAM V.1 85 (Ap 145/6) perhaps a freedman of the same family. 
On the status of members, see Labarre — LeDinahet (1996) 65, Nijf (1997) 42 and Ditt- 
mann-Schóne (2001) 31-34. On metronymy in Roman Macedonia, see Tataki (1993). 

47 Gabrielsen(2002) 222-223 

48 For Kos see /Kos EF 200-202 (first century BC — first century AD) and Rhodes, 
IG XILI 736 (third century BC?). 

49 See Nijf (2003) 309. According to Barresi (2003) 161 the cost of the marble for the 
construction of a marble statue in Philadelphia was around 1,000 sesterces (or 1,000 
drachmas). 
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monuments for any deceased member (or relative of) or simply for 
members without relatives? The question of norms cannot be answered 
since we are not provided with any information about the system of rules 
of these groups. As for the factual questions, given the rather small to 
medium size of membership of these associations, it is not improbable to 
assume that a need to provide for the burial of a member would seldom 
arise (even if life expectancy was low). Furthermore, taking into account 
the well-established custom in Lydia to erect funerary monuments to a 
deceased listing exhaustively his or her family members“, it seems per- 
fectly reasonable to assume that the funerary inscriptions erected by the 
craftsmen associations of Saittai pertain to those members of the group 
with no surviving relatives or too poor to afford such a monument. 
Putting side by side the pieces of evidence on craftsmen associations 
from Thyateira and Saittai, it becomes clear that, at least, some crafts- 
men associations in Thyateira are involved in the rituals of the public 
domain, while their counterparts from Saittai seem confined to the realm 
of private. What can we legitimately assume about their raison d'étre? 


INTERPRETATIONS 


The epigraphic evidence presented so far points to a dichotomy between 
craftsmen associations aspiring to exercise a public role (even if limited) 
and those with an inward looking attitude and aspirations. However, it 
tells us little about the raison d'étre of these groups. The question was 
summarized in the form of a dilemma succinctly expressed in the title of 
a recent article by Pleket (2008) as Geselligkeit oder Zünfte?, or as it 
can be rephrased ‘guilds or clubs”. It is my impression that this dilemma 
is not new; it can be detected in an embryonic form in the Aristotelian 
description of kotv@viat and their relationship to ToAtTIKT, kotvovía, 
spelt out in Nicomachean Ethics 1160a5!. Aristotle refers to the two 


50 


See for example Tybout (1993) and the recently published inscriptions in SEG 
XLIX 1660; LI 1684-1685; EA 39 (2006) 64-67 nos 34-38 (= AE 2006, 1415-1418). 

5! Ai рёу обу ğa KoWovia катй uépn тоб сонфёроутос ёфївутоп, olov 
RAWTPES HEV TOD KATH TOV лАобу лр©с épyaciav xpnpóátov ў тї тоїобтоу, 
состротіфтол SE TOD KATH TOV MOAELLOV, ette ypnpotov site vikng Tj MOAEMS 
Ôpeyouevot, duoiog бё Kai фоЛ.ётол Kai бтнотол [Evia бё TOV KOLV@VIOV di 
fj6ovi]v бокойст yivecdar, Өасотфу Kai gpaviotov: абтол үйр Ovoiac Evera кої 
cvvovoíac. Пйсол 8’ абтол фло тђу лотку ёоїкасту єїуо où үйр тоб napóv- 
тос сонфёроутос f| NOAITIKT, pieta, GAA’ Eig Gravta тоу piov] Ovoíag тє 
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main categories of associations; polis, the association par excellence, 
and all the remaining non-polis associations. In the latter category he 
distinguishes two sub-categories, those groups formed for some sort of 
profit and those for some sort of pleasure. The Aristotelian distinction is 
based at the advantage they aim; the former sub-category on profiting 
from activities, the latter on celebrating and enjoying??. However, it is 
not an exhaustive treatment of associations but rather an impromptu 
remark in the context of the discussion about the features of the political 
community. 

The Aristotelian division has influenced most of the current conceptu- 
alization of craftsmen associations, which coupled with other perceptions 
of the ancient Greco-Roman society, such as the predominance of the 
political element and the ‘primitive’ character of ancient economics*?, 
has led scholars to argue for a mono-functional and one-dimensional 
approach to such associations. In this respect, the taxonomies of associa- 
tions we are still using such as religious, professional, athletic, are indic- 
ative?^, Research in recent years seems to turn away from the single-task 
approach, even if with hesitation. 

The dilemma ‘guilds or clubs’ sounds hollow. Associations are formed 
and organized on the basis of a common feature of their members, be it 
worship, origin, taste, occupation etc. Corporate groupings slowly but 
decisively build their collective identity and the necessary terms for its 


TOLOÙVTEG коі лєрї TUÛTOS ovvóóouc, тибс тє GMOVELOVTES toic Osoi Kai atols 
йуматаосв1с mopiCovtes e0’ ovis (“Thus, the other associations aim at some par- 
ticular advantage; for example sailors combine to seek the profits of seafaring or the like, 
comrades in arms the gains of warfare, their aim being either plunder, or victory over the 
enemy or the capture of a city; and similarly the members of a tribe or a deme [And some 
associations appear to be formed for the sake of pleasure, for example thiasotai and eran- 
istai, which are unions for sacrifice and social intercourse. But all these associations seem 
to be subordinate to the association of the State, which aims not at a temporary advantage 
but at once covering the whole of life] combine to perform sacrifices and hold festivals in 
connection with them, thereby both paying honour to the gods and providing pleasant 
holidays for themselves” [Loeb transl. modified]). 

52 For the normative framework of collegia, see Arnaoutoglou (2002) with earlier bib- 
liography and Liu (2005). For the rather limited religious functions of craftsmen associa- 
tions in Asia Minor, see Dittmann-Schóne (2002). 

? Lack of any economical interest and function comparable to medieval guilds, Jones 
(1944) and Finley (1985). Cf. Nijf (1997) and Bang (2008) 242. 

34 See Reid (1913) 514 but he recognized that in certain circumstances the prestige 
of the craft may have served the interests of the trade. Taxonomies: Kloppenborg 
(1996) 18-22: domestic, professional and religious; Óhler (2005) 80: "religióse, land- 
mannschaftliche, Berufsvereine". 
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reproduction, through several activities and different functions. Social 
activity is only one (perhaps the most prominent) function in the process 
of forging a social identity, it cannot be the sole purpose of a group. 

What economic functions craftsmen associations could have had? 
Although one would expect them to have been more revealing about this 
aspect of their activity, it is difficult to pinpoint an area like that. This is 
largely due to the kind of activities thought of as worth commemorating 
and eternalizing by inscribing. However, even through this kind of mate- 
rial, one can get some glimpses to what their dealings might have looked 
like. Their economic activity cannot be encompassed in the traditional 
economic schemes devised for medieval guilds or the modern economy. 
Perhaps even our notion of economic interest differs radically from that 
of craftsmen. Economic privileges and exemptions, price fixing, monop- 
olies seem to have been of little or no concern to them. Theirs seem to 
be mainly correlated to other aspects of life in a polis. This is not to say 
that they were not concerned with levies and extra tax burdens but they 
did monumentalize these worries only to the extent that an individual 
(member of the group or not) could afford to take action and relieve 
them. We have seen, for example, that several of the honoured individu- 
als have acted as officials responsible for the marketplace or that Markos 
son of Menandros has taken care of the water facility and provision for 
the dyers and their building, or that Ti. Klaudios Sokrates has secured an 
exemption from taxes for his city (and the craftsmen working there). 
Economic activity was influenced to a considerable degree by non-eco- 
nomic considerations, such as the accumulation of social or symbolic 
capital, translated readily, through time and fides, into access to markets 
and/or capital. In such a climate, to honour a prominent individual of a 
polis with connections to the community of the Romans and the Roman 
administration and having exercised the duties of market-supervisor, 
does make perfect economic sense. 

Promoting both professional ends and sociability among its members 
is perfectly possible, as Pleket has concluded. So instead of trying to fit 
our evidence about the functions of craftsmen association in straight- 
jackets, such as “Geselligkeit” or “Zunft”, it would be better to look for 


55 See Nijf (1997) 12-18. Bang (2008) 264 is right to underline that the ideal of a 
trustworthy associate is further enforced by observing the clauses on internal strife and 
orderly behaviour, characteristic of the Roman-era associations. For Roman Egypt see 
Minnen (1987) and Alston (2002) 207-212; for a comparative aspect see also Bang 
(2008) 260. For an effort to quantify and assess the economic impact of esteem in modern 
economies see Brennan & Pettit (2004). 
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the social parameters that configure the outlook of an association in its 
particular local setting?ó. 

This local setting could not have been anything else but an urbanized 
area; while religious associations could operate in villages next to a tem- 
ple, craftsmen associations are almost exclusively an urban phenome- 
non>’. In this respect, craftsmen association claimed a place in the hier- 
archy of the polis. Zuiderhoek has argued that craftsmen formed the 
main block of individuals participating in the assemblies of the provin- 
cial poleis of the Roman East, assuming that these groups may have had 
a covert political role to play. This hypothesis looks attractive, although 
some qualification is required; for example, can we be sure that crafts- 
men could satisfy the criteria to participate in the assembly, since among 
them there were freedmen? Did craftsmen associations had the clout (by 
the sheer number of their members) to influence and/or tip the balance 
in the election of magistrates or other matters discussed? 

The overall picture painted by associations in Thyateira and Saittai 
recalls the Dickensian novel A Tale of Two Cities. Associations in the 
former, operating in a polis with an allure of capital, honour members of 
the local, provincial (and the empire wide) elite, and take part in some 
(if not all) areas of public life. Craftsmen in the latter seems to be con- 
fined to the narrow limits of a “Middlemarch”; however, its craftsmen 
associations made extensive use of the epigraphic habit and ‘honour’ 
their deceased members (and their offspring) and perhaps also their sym- 
pathizers, erecting a commemorative monument to mark their burial 
place. The evidence about craftsmen association at the peak of pax 
Romana in a quiet province shakes our conviction that they have formed 
a unified social category. Associations had to perform a set of functions 
vital for their reproduction and one that supercedes the traditional antith- 
esis ‘professional — social’. They could well encompass both in different 
formats and analogies. 


Academy of Athens Ilias ARNAOUTOGLOU 
Research Centre for the History of Greek Law iliasarna@hotmail.com 


56 This is for example the case in Sommer (2006). For the West see Castagnetti 
(2007), who has identified c. 70 collegia (excluding those attested in the programmata of 
Pompeii, for which see now Liu (2008)) most of them active in the second century AD. In 
the same volume see Chelotti (2007). 

57 See Kloppenborg (1996) 17; Labarre & LeDinahet (1996) 56 and Dittmann-Schéne 
(2001) 10, 13. 

58 Zuiderhoek (2008) 439-441 
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APPENDIX 1: 


EVIDENCE FOR PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS IN ROMAN LYDIA” 


TAM V.2 972 [IGR IV Thyateira | Mid Ist century AD | oi Bageic Honorary inscription 
1242; Labarre & for KI. Ammion, 
LeDinahet (1996) no. 23; daughter of 
Dittmann-Schóne (2001) 178] Metrodoros Lepidas 
TAM V .2 936 [IGR IV Thyateira | Ist (or late Ist) хоћкєїс, Honorary inscription 
1256; Waltzing (1896-1900) century Ар холкотолот for М. Ant. Galates 
Ш, 163; Dittmann-Schóne 
(2001) 183; Poland Z46] 
TAM V.2 932 [OGIS 524; Thyateira | 1st century AD oi TOD стотаріоо | Honorary inscription 
IGR IV 1257; Waltzing épyaotai кої for Alexandros, son 
(1896-1900) Ш, 166; SEG mpoSevytai of Alexandros 
XLII 1842; Dittmann- COUÜTOV 
Schóne (2001) 186; Poland 
E68B] 
SEG XLVI 1524 [BE 1977, |Sardeis Ist /2nd century AD | [dva?]/ Honorary decree for 
no. 422; 1997, no. 516] otnoóvtov [ёк a certain T/--] 
TOV 101]/0у тђу | Joulios Lepidos 
tetuń[v TOV EV --genianos by the 
t@]/ статаріф deme of Sardeis; the 
тро[үнатєоо]/ group paid for the 
uévov erection of a statue? 
TAM V.2 1002 [IGR IV Thyateira | Ist /2nd century AD | okvtotôpot Honorary inscription 
1169; Waltzing (1896-1900) for T. FI. Alexandros, 
Ш, 162; Hoz (1999) 76; son of Metrophanes 
Dittman-Schéne (2001) 
183; Poland Z45] 
TAM V.2 978 [IGR IV Thyateira | Before AD 114 oi Вофеїс Honorary inscription 
1239; Labarre & LeDinahet for Ti. KI. Sokrates, 
(1996) no. 24; son of Sokrates 
Dittmann-Schóne (2001) 
179] 
SEG XL 1045 [Labarre & Iulia AD 142/3 TO OUOTEYVOV Epitaph of Artemon 
LeDinahet (1996) no. 31; Gordos TOV yvag£ov 
Dittmann-Schóne (2001) 
187; BE 1990, no. 338; 
1991, no. 501] 
TAM V.1 85 [Labarre & Saittai AD 145/6 TO OMOTEYVOV Epitaph of Oktavios 


LeDinahet (1996) no. 32; 
Dittmann-Schóne (2001) 192] 


TOV Lavapi@v 


Polykleitos 


59 In the catalogue I have included only associations with an explicit professional 
designation. Associations such as yeitovia and соцђіостс (listed in Appendix 2) may 
have a professional dimension but this is not evident in their epigraphic output. 
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SEG XXIX 1183 [Dittmann- | Saittai AD 147/8 fj ообуобос тїс Epitaph of Preimos, 

Schóne (2001) 195] okuttKi]c son of Mousaios 

SEG XXIX 1184 [Labarre | Saittai AD 152/3 ў covepyaoía Epitaph of 

& LeDinahet (1996) no. 33; TOV yvaoéov Charmides, son of 

Dittmann-Schóne (2001) Menophilos 

193; BE 1980, no. 466] 

TAM V.1 79 [Dittmann- Saittai AD 152/3 fj TAGTEÏU TOV Epitaph of 

Schóne (2001) 194] OKUTÉOV Apollonides b' (i.e. 
son of Apollonides) 

TAM V.1 80 [Dittmann- Saittai AD 153/4 fj TAGTEÏU TOV Epitaph of 

Schóne (2001) 194] OKUTÉOV Artemidoros, son of 
Glukon, priest 

TAM V.1 86 [Labarre & Saittai AD 154/5 TO OUOTEXVOV Epitaph of Papias, 

LeDinahet (1996) no. 34; TOV YVAPEOV son of Artemidoros 

Dittmann-Schóne (2001) 

193; BE 1962, no. 292] 

SEG ХХХШ 1017 [Labarre | Saittai AD 156/7 TO OMOTEYVOV Epitaph of Diodoros, 

& LeDinahet (1996) no. 35; TOV DPAVTOV son of Artemas 

Dittmann-Schóne (2001) 

193] 

TAM V .2 965 [Labarre & Thyateira |c. AD 160-170 Bageic Honorary inscription 

LeDinahet (1996) no. 25; for M. Iul. Dionysios 

Dittmann-Schóne (2001) Aquilianos 

177; Poland Z40d] 

SEG XXXI 1026 [Labarre | Saittai AD 162/3 fj TAGTEÏU TOV Epitaph for 

& LeDinahet (1996) no. 36; ketvoupyov Trophimos, son of 

Dittmann-Schéne (2001) 190] Айа 

$ЕС XXIX 1186 Saittai AD 165/6 fj obvodoc TOV Epitaph of the slave 

[Dittmann-Schóne (2001) TEKTOVOV Philetairos 

196; BE 1980, no. 466] 

TAM V.1 146 Saittai AD 166/7 fj лло[теїо т©]у | Epitaph of 

[Dittmann-Schóne (2001) (Halokome) OKv[TE@V --] Philippikos, son of 

195] Alexandros 

SEG ХХХШ 1018 Saittai AD 167/8 fj nA.axeia Epitaph for 
Dionysios, son of 
Epaphrodeitos 

SEG XLIX 1663 [Malay Saittai area | AD 168/9 TO OUOTEXVOV Epitaph of 

(1999) no. 206] TOV Aavapiov Alexandros, son of 
Apollonios 

SEG XLIX 1664 [Malay Saittai area | AD 170/1 ў cuvepyacia Epitaph of Leonas, 

(1999) no. 207] TOV Aavapiov son of Apollonios 

SEG XLIX 1683 [Malay Satala AD 170/1 fj ообуобос TOV Epitaph of Alypianos, 

(1999) no. 145; BE 2000, HOvoOLKOV son of Epithymetos 

no. 526] 

TAM V.1 81 [Dittman- Saittai AD 173/4 fj TAGTEÏU TOV Epitaph of 


Schóne (2001) 195] 


OKUTÉOV 


Neikephoros, son of 
Deskylos 
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SEG XXIX 1191 [Labarre Saittai AD 183/4 ў cuvepyacia Epitaph of 

& LeDinahet (1996) no. 38; TOV AELVOPYOV Herakleides, son of 

Dittman-Schéne (2001) Herakleides 

188; BE 1980, no. 466] 

SEG XLVII 1460 Saittai AD 183/4 fj cuvepyacia Epitaph of 

[BE 2000, no. 542] TOV Муорүфу Pantagathos, son of 
Achilleus 

SEG XLIX 1667 [Malay Saittai area | AD 183/4 ў ovvepyacia Epitaph of 

(1999) no. 104; BE 2000, (Kula) TOV Муорүфу Stratonikos, son of 

no. 526] Theon 

TAM V.1 82 [Labarre & Saittai AD 183/4 TO OUOTEYVOV Epitaph of 

LeDinahet (1996) no. 37; TOV Atvovpy@v | Trophimas, son of 

Dittman-Schóne (2001) Markion 

187; BE 1963, no. 234] 

SEG XXXII 1234 [AEp Saittai AD 192/3 ў ovvepyacia Epitaph of Stratokles, 

1989, no. 689; Labarre & TOV Atvovpy@v | son of Eutychis 

LeDinahet (1996) no. 46; 

Dittman-Schóne (2001) 189] 

SEG XLVIII 1461 Saittai AD 192/3 fj ovvepyacia Epitaph of 

[BE 2000, no. 542] TOV Муоорүфу Androneikos, son of 
Isochrysos 

SEG XLVII 1462 [SEG Saittai AD 192/3 oi éprovpyoi Epitaph of Hygeinos 

LIII 1683; BE 2000, no. 

548] 

SEG XXIX 1195 [Labarre Saittai AD 194/5 ў ovvepyacia Epitaph for 

& LeDinahet (1996) no. 39; TOV лтїйото1Фу Attalianos 

Dittman-Schóne (2001) 

194; BE 1980, no. 466] 

SEG XL 1088 [Labarre & Lydia? AD 194/5 ў cvvepyaota Epitaph of Deskylos, 

LeDinahet (1996) no. 40; (Mus. TOV Муорүфу son of Deskylos 

Dittman-Schóne (2001) 189] | Usak) 

SEG LV 1299 Saittai? AD 196 fj cuvepyacia Epitaph of 

TOV Atvovpy@v | Stephanos, son of 

Poleitike 

TAM V.2 991 [Waltzing Thyateira | 2nd century AD oi Papeis Honorary inscription 

(1986-1900) III 164; for Markos, son of 

Labarre & LeDinahet Menandros 

(1996) no. 22; 

Dittmann-Schóne (2001) 

181; Poland Z40a] 

TAM У.2 966 [IGR IV Thyateira | Late 2nd century AD | oi Àptokcòrot Dedication to 

1244; Waltzing (1896-1900) G. Iulius Iulianus 

III 156; Dittmann-Schóne Tatianos 

(2001) 185; Poland Z48] 

TAM V.2 914 [Waltzing Thyateira | AD 198-217 керацеїс Dedication to 


(1896-1900) Ш 155; 
Dittmann-Schóne (2001) 
184; Poland Z47] 


Caracalla 
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TAM V.2 935 [CIG 3497; Thyateira | 2nd /3rd century AD | Bapeic Honorary inscription 
IGR IV 1213; ILS 8853; for T. Ant. KI. 
Waltzing (1896-1900) Ш Alfenos Arignotos 
158; Labarre & LeDinahet 
(1996) no. 27; 
Dittmann-Schóne (2001) 
176; BE 1936, p. 380; 
Poland Z40c] 
SEG XL 1063 [SEG Saittai 2nd /3rd century AD | [A]wov[pyot], Seats in stadium 
54.1224; Labarre & Davo]vpyo[v] 
LeDinahet (1996) no. 45; ve(OtÉpov?), 
Dittmann-Schóne (2001) Davovp]yóov, 
191] Davo]v[p]yoi, 
Dav]ovpyoi, [A] 
wo[vpyoi] 
TAM V.2 1029 [Labarre & | Thyateira | 2nd -3rd century AD | то xA T0oc TOV Fragmentary 
LeDinahet (1996) no. 26; Bapéov honorary inscription 
Dittmann-Schóne (2001) 
181] 
TAM У.2 1168 Thyateira | 2nd -3rd century AD | knrovpoi Epitaph? 
[Dittmann-Schóne (2001) 
185; BE 1971, no. 648; 
1973, no. 463; 1998, 
no. 367] 
TAM V.3 1519 [Кеп & Philadel- | 2nd -3% century AD | тїс cuvpióoseog | Building inscription 
Premerstein (1914) 13 no. phia npooóóo fj 
15; Robert (1940-1965) IX yU.ayváqoov 
35] 
SEG XXXI 1036 [Labarre | Saittai AD 202/3 fj cvvepyaota Epitaph of 
& LeDinahet (1996) 41; TOV ALVOpy@v Alexandros, son of 
Dittmann-Schóne (2001) Markion 
189] 
TAM V.1 83 [Labarre & Saittai AD 205/6 fj ovvepyaota Epitaph of Joulianos 
LeDinahet (1996) no. 42; TOV Mvovpyõv 
Dittmann-Schóne (2001) 
190] 
SEG XLVIII 1464 [AEp Saittai AD 208/9 fj cvvepyaota Epitaph of 
1998, no. 1311; BE 2000, TOV curmwvapiov | Markellos, son of 
nos 280, 542 & 548] Markion 
SEG XLIX 1669 [Malay Saittai area | AD 208/9 fj cvvepyaota Epitaph of Prepon 
(1999) no. 115; BE 2000, (Kula) TOV YOAPKÉOV 
no. 526] 
SEG XLIX 1670 [Malay Saittai area | Ap 209/10 fj cvvepyaota Epitaph of 
(1999) no. 106; BE 2000, (Kula) TOV Atvovpy@v | Hermothestos 
no. 526] 
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TAM V.1 84 [Labarre & Saittai AD 211/2 ў cuvepyacia Epitaph of Ammianos 

LeDinahet (1996) no. 43; TOV Муоорүфу 

Dittmann-Schóne (2001) 

190] 

TAM У.2 989 [CIG 3496; Thyateira | ?c. AD 211-217 oi Papeis Honorary inscription 

IGR IV 1250; Waltzing for the son of 

(1896-1900) III 157; Makedon 

Labarre & LeDinahet 

(1996) no. 21; 

Dittmann-Schóne (2001) 

180; Poland Z40b] 

TAM V.3 1490 [CIG 3422; |Philadel- | post AD 212 fj iepà quA] тфу | Honorary inscription 

Waltzing (1896-1900) III phia EpLlovpyov for Aur. Hermippos 

146; IGR IV 1632; Labarre 

& LeDinahet (1996) no. 49; 

Hoz (1999) 3.79; BE 1940, 

no. 146; Poland Z37] 

SEG XLIX 1699 [Malay Thyateira | AD 218-222 oi yvageig Honorary inscription 

(1999) no. 20; AEp 1999, for G. Perelios 

no. 1529] Aurelios Alexandros 

TAM V.2 1019 [JGR IV Thyateira | ?с. AD 218-222 ої Aaváptot Honorary inscription 

1252; Waltzing (1896-1900) for G. Perelios 

III 165; Labarre & Aurelios Alexandros 

LeDinahet (1996) no. 28; 

Dittmann-Schóne (2001) 

175; Robert (1937) 

119-123; (1940-1965) V 

32; BE 1996, no. 27; 

Poland Z43] 

TAM У.2 986 [IGR IV Thyateira | c. AD 220 Boposic Honorary inscription 

1216; Waltzing (1896-1900) for M. Gnaius 

III 160; Dittmann-Schóne Likinios Roufinos 

(2001) 182; Robert 

(1945-1960) V 31; BE 

1949, no. 91; 2000, no. 

543; Poland 741] 

TAM V.3 1491 [Waltzing Philadel- | c. Ap 220 iepà фол Honorary inscription 

(1896-1900) III 147; Poland | phia OKUTÉOV for Fl. Aur. 

Z38] Hephaistion 
Papianos 

TAM У.2 945 [IGR IV 1261 | Thyateira |с. AD 222-235 Basic Honorary inscription 


= 1265; Waltzing 
(1896-1900) Ш 159; 
Labarre & LeDinahet 
(1996) no. 29; 
Dittmann-Schóne (2001) 
177; BE 1965, no. 98; 
Poland Z40d] 


for Aur. Artemagoros, 
son of Glykon 
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SEG XXIX 1198 [Labarre | Saittai AD 223/4 ў cvvepyaota Epitaph of Antiochos, 
& LeDinahet (1996) no. 44; TOV EPLOPYOV son of Hermes 
Dittmann-Schóne (2001) 
192-3; BE 1980, no. 466] 
SEG XLIX 1672 [Malay Saittai AD 233/4 ў ovvepyaota Epitaph of Aur. 
(1999) no. 107; BE 2000, area(Kula) TOV Муоорүфу Attikos 
no. 526] 
SEG XLVII 1656 [Tyche 12 | Thyateira | after Ap 238 oi Kmroupoi Honorary inscription 
(1997) 111; SEG LI 1680; | (nr) for M. Gnaios 
JRS 89 (1999) 90-108; BE Licinius Rufinus 
1998, no. 367; 2000, no. 
543; AE 1997, 1425] 
SEG LV 1311 [EA 38 NE Lydia | Ap 239 ó 0iacoc тфу Epitaph of 
(2005) 28 no. 9; BE 2006, HLODOLKOV Preimigenes 
no. 351] 
TAM V.2 933 [CIG 3504; Thyateira | 3rd century AD ої Atvovpyoi Honorary inscription 
IGR IV 1226; Waltzing for Annianos 
(1896-1900) III 161; 
Labarre & LeDinahet 
(1996) no. 30; 
Dittmann-Schóne (2001) 
174; Poland Z42] 
TAM V.2 1081 [IGR IV Thyateira | 3rd century AD [x]ai t[®] Tombstone of Aur. 
1184; Dittmann-Schóne nA. [081 TOV Pankrates b* 
(2001) 182] Bapéov?] 
TAM V.2 862 [IGR IV Thyateira | Imperial ol mpaypatevd- | Building inscription 
1209; Robert, OMS II, [Evol TOV by the traders 
1102; Dittmann -Schóne TpimvAov кої тйс | operating in the 
(2001) 186-187] стойс tripylon and the 
porticoes 
TAM V.2 1346 [Waltzing Magnesia | Imperial соуобос Dedication 
(1896-1900) Ш 145; IK 8 at Sipylum ZLVPVAELTOV, 
(Magnesia ad Sipylum) 18; tapias, 
Poland Z36]9? KOpaAMomAGOTAL 
TAM V.3 1492 Philadel- | Imperial fj ФОМ tv Fragmentary 
phia oku]téov honorary inscription 
IK 17.2 (Ephesos) 3803 Hypaipa AD 301 OvOTILATG, Endowments of 
d.10 [Chiron 10 (1980) Удуофоь, craftsmen 
510-526; BE 1981, no. 514] Eplon@Aatr associations in a 
testament 
[Manisa 431 [BE 1995, Sardeis 24th century AD uviiua Topos inscription 
no. 506] йртолофу Kai 
cUavapiov 


60 


IK 8 (Magnesia on Sipylos) 18: “Es handelt sich bei dieser Inschrift um eine Wei- 


hung des Vereins der Smyrnaitai in Magnesia. kopaklon\üotot: a) Korallenschneider, 
cf. Robert (1963) 280-283; b) Puppenbildner (KopäAlov = kleine Puppe)". See also 


Drew-Bear (1972) 8 


0-81. 
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TAM V.1 187 (Poland B380) — Odenai — AD 95/6 — ñ ovvBimots — Epitaph of 
Tryphon, son of Oros and a list of names. 

TAM V.1 102 – Saittai — AD 111/12 — ó cupitis – Epitaph of Apollonios by 
his wife Apollonias, his sons Hermogenes, Gaios and his symbiotes Bro- 
mios. 

SEG XLVII 1458 (AEp 1998, по. 1312) — Saittai — AD 147/8 — ў sidia офтоб 
ouvBioouç – Epitaph of Stratoneikos, son of Markos. 

SEG XXXV 1264 — Thermai Theseos — AD 151/2 — ['Hp]axXe@tat, 
cvovfi[ot1]v?] — Epitaph. 

TAM У.1 87 — Saittai — AD 151/2 — f| cupio ois – Epitaph of Pantagathos, son 
of Hermippos. 

SEG XXIX 1185 — Saittai — AD 156/7 — f| ovpPimotc, cvupiotig — Epitaph of 
Karpos, son of Apollonios. 

SEG XXXV 1248 (BE 1989, no. 626) — Saittai — AD 165/6 — ñ ouuñioouç — 
Epitaph of Karpophoros, son of Ioulianos. 

SEG XXXI 1010 – Saittai — AD 166/7 — ў ovufiwotic – Epitaph of Asklepiades, 
son of Balereios. 

SEG XXXI 1027 — Saittai — AD 166/7 — f| ovvBiwotc — Epitaph for Methymnos, 
son of Libanos. 

TAM V.1 87a — Saittai — AD 167/8 —  ovuBimotg — Epitaph of Zenobis, son of 
Zenobios. 

SEG XLIX 1665 (SEG XXXIX 1188; New documents Illustrating Early Chris- 
tianity, vol. 4, no. 3) — Saittai — AD 170/71 — oi соуђВіо[тоі] — Epitaph of 
Glaphyros, son of Diogenes. 

TAM V.1 537 (Hoz (1999) 39.68; Poland B375) — Maionia — AD 171/2 — iepá 
cup pítootc Kai veotépa — List of names of the association of Zeus Mas- 
phalatenos, Men Tiamos and Tyrannos. 

Keil & Premerstein, Eine Reise no. 78 — Philadelphia — AD 173/4 — ouvBioths 
— Epitaph of Menogas. 

SEG XXXII 1230 (BE 1980, no. 466) — Saittai — AD 175/6 — oi cupiiotat, тоу 
ovuBiotv — Epitaph of Apollonios, son of Agathopous. 

SEG XXXV 1236 (BE 1989, no. 620) – Saittai — AD 189/190 — à ovvBimots — 
Epitaph of Markos. 

SEG LV 1310 (AE 2005, 1449; BE 2006, no. 351) - NE Lydia — AD 190 - f 
ouvBioouç — Epitaph of Bassa, daughter of Hermogenes. 

SEG XXXI 1032 — Saittai — AD 190/1 — ñ cvuBimo1g — Epitaph of A/kinoos, son 
of Apollonios. 

TAM V.1 88 — Saittai — AD 194/5 — ñ oovBioouç – Epitaph of Epiktetos, oikono- 
mos of Markia. 

TAM V.1 434 (Hoz (1999) 42.8) — Nisyra — AD 194/5 — ñ ovvBimotc — Epitaph 
of Aristotelianos and Aristoteleia. 

SEG XLVI 1540 (BE 1997, no. 519) — Yesilova (mod.) — 2nd /3rd century AD 
— covBtocis ptÀovsíkov — Fragmentary inscription. 

TAM V.3 1520 — Philadelphia — 2nd -3rd century AD — тї] cvupimor KoXoka-- 
— Building inscription. 
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TAM V.3 1521 — Philadelphia — 2nd -3rd century AD — ovvftóoeoc DiÀovgikov 
— Building inscription. 

TAM У.1 287 (Poland B377) — Kula (mod.) — AD 205/6 — oovBíoouç – Epitaph 
of Klaudianos. 

TAM V.1 474 (BE 1989, no. 616; 1996, no. 382) — Ayazviran (mod.) — Ap 223/4 
— ovvBi@otc — Epitaph of Aur. Neikias. 

TAM V.1 89 – Saittai — AD 224/5 — ў ouvBioouç — Epitaph of Joulianos. 

SEG XLI 1042 — Lydia? — Ap 244/5 — oovBuorñç — Epitaph of Tatianos. 

SEG XXXI 1016 — Saittai — AD 293/4 — oi ovpBimté — Epitaph of Andronikos, 
son of Andronikos. 

Buresch, Aus Lydien 107 no. 48 (Poland B374) — Basch-Bojuk (mod.) — 3rd cen- 
tury AD — cvpfiotai — Honorary inscription for Aur. Antoneinos. 

IK 17.2 (Ephesos) 3817 (Hoz (1999) 57.13; Robert (1937) 64; BE 1938, 
no. 388; 2001, no. 396) – Hypaipa — 3rd century AD — тђу oupíootv тфу 
Eùnpepiov — Honorary inscription for the symbiosis by the kome of --zou- 
lenoi. 

TAM V.3 1524 (Robert (1940-1965) IX 33-38; BE 1963, no. 234; Poland B369) 
— Philadelphia —?3rd century AD — [Xpvcoa]vOtwov соџВіостс, pikov — 
Building inscription. 

IK 17.2 (Ephesos) 3818 — Hypaipa — 3rd -4th century AD — соцђіос1с – Topos 
inscription. 

Robert (1945-1960) IX 35 — Maionia (Arably Duzmahalle) — Imperial — ovp- 
Biwotc – Donation of a column by Chairemon 


APPENDIX 2B: l'EITO(-NIA, -NIAXH, -ZY NH) INSCRIPTIONS 


Herrmann & Malay, New Documents, 65 no. 42 — Tabilla — AD 13/14 — th yet- 
tovidoet — Honorary inscription for Glykippos, son of Alexandros by the 
katoikoi en Tabillois for his benefaction. 

SEG XXXI 1035 — Saittai — AD 193/4 — f| yttovia — Epitaph of Eiortikos, son 
of Markos. 

TAM V.1 90 (BE 1962, no. 292) — Saittai — AD 198/9 — f| yevtooóvn — Epitaph 
of Eutychianos. 

SEG XXXIII 1020 — Saittai — AD 204/5 — ñ yertovia — Epitaph of Dionysios, 
son of Neikomedes 
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PI. 1: The icon of the Virgin Mary dedicated by 
the guild of goldsmiths in 1838. 
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PI. 2: А funerary stele from Saittai, EA 30 (1998) 30 pl. 8 (19) 


Р]. 3: Honorary inscription for M. Cn. Licinius Rufinus by the gardeners 
of Thyateira, Tyche 12 (1997) 111 pl. 10. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS IN ROMAN ЕСҮРТ: 
THEIR RAISON D'ÉTRE* 


Abstract: This paper examines the possible motivations behind the 
decisions of individual crafts- and tradesmen to form trade associa- 
tions in Roman Egypt, and offers possible reasons as to why. Using 
the available papyrological evidence, I suggest that these collectives 
were not were established on the basis of a single pattern or motive, 
but that the members had several diverse, yet entwined, interests that 
varied in degrees of complexity in both socio-economic and socio- 
religious contexts. The satisfaction of professional interests, commen- 
sality, and religiosity all appear to have played a role in the reasons 
behind collective life in the trade associations of Roman Egypt. 


It has long been supposed that associations in the ancient world were 
established with a single pattern or motive: they were socially motivated 
groups, either with low or perfunctory economic concerns, or those with 
apparent artistic, religious or cultic interests. Through the evidence pre- 
sented in recent scholarship and new academic colloquia considering 
these associations and their interests, this earlier view seems to be a 
rather simplistic account of a much more complex situation. Conse- 
quently, it is now generally acknowledged that these groups had several 
intertwined interests that varied in degrees of complexity in socio-eco- 
nomic and socio-religious contexts. 

The focus of this paper will be the trade associations of Roman Egypt, 
and their raison d’être. Using the documentary papyri, my intention is to 
demonstrate that the trade associations of Roman Egypt fulfilled a vari- 
ety of needs for their members. The following will not discuss all of the 
activities of these trade associations, but rather will be limited to several 
specific aspects that these collectives offered their members. Through 
the papyri, this article will demonstrate how these individuals benefited 
from this membership, in an attempt to discern the reasons for the con- 
tinued existence of trade associations in Roman Egypt, focusing on the 
following three points: the practical benefits that these collectives 
offered their members; some of the aspects of sociability and religiosity 
that these groups appear to have offered; and finally the position of 
these associations, and their members, in the civic social context. 

By the time Egypt was annexed by Rome, collective life in the new 
province already had a significant history, particularly in the form of 
what appear to be trade and socio-religious collectives: for example, an 
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association of funerary workers in western Thebes can be dated to the 
sixth century Bc and appears to have continued, in a recognizable form, 
into the Ptolemaic period!. It is likely that these trade associations owed 
their origin to either earlier Pharaonic or Greek precursors?, and so col- 
lective life in Egypt appears to have begun before the Ptolemaic period, 
and continued through to the fourth and fifth centuries AD. 

Trade collectives are not especially uncommon in the papyrological 
record. There are various examples of groups of trades- and craftsmen 
who acted collectively: bakers, butchers, salt-merchants, hieroglyph writ- 
ers, potters, tenant-farmers, wool-dealers, weavers, fishermen, shepherds, 
leather-workers, fullers and dyers, goldsmiths, cobblers, donkey-drivers, 
vegetable-sellers, embalmers, undertakers, camel-herds, and cloth-beaters 
are all attested*. As often, the very nature of the evidence allows only tiny 
glimpses into their everyday conduct. Certain activities are well attested: 
for example, the collective payment of taxes, and their operation in com- 
munity markets. Unfortunately, however, the very aspects of economic 
and social life that we wish to examine are typically the scarcest in the 


* This paper was originally presented at the ESSHC in Ghent, Belgium, in 2010. 
I would like to thank Koen Verboven for the invitation, and for his comments and advice 
on the contents presented here. Aspects of this paper were also presented at an Oxford 
University Roman Economy Project (OXREP) colloquium in 2007, and have also been 
drawn from my doctoral thesis (Oxford, 2008) Professional and Trade Associations 
in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. For advice, comments, and discussion on several of 
the issues contained here, I would like to thank Colin Adams, Alan Bowman, Boris 
Chrubasik, Jenny Cromwell, Jitse Dijkstra, Nikolaos Gonis, Georgy Kantor, Ben Kelly, 
Ido Israelowich, Pauline Ripat, Joseph Streeter, Dorothy Thompson, Philip Venticinque, 
and Conor Whately. 

! de Cenival (1986) 13-29; Donker van Heel (1996) 143-168; Pestman (1993) 5-13. 

2 Cf. Liiddeckens (1968) 193-211; Westermann (1932) 16-27; Boak (1937) 212-220; 
Muhs (2001) 1-21. 

3 Cf. Muszynski (1977) 145-174; Monson (2006) 221-238; (2007a) 179-196; (2007b) 
769-779; Gibbs (2008); Venticinque (2009). 

4 IGRR I 1117 (Ap 3); SB XVI 12695 (Ap 143); P. Mich. V 245 (Ap 47); P. Oxy. VII 
1029 (Ap 108); SPP IV 58-83 (esp. 70-71) = Johnson (1936) no. 248 (Ap 73); IGRRP I 
1085; P. Mich. П 123r xxii 44 (AD 46); V 244 (AD 43); II 124r ii 15 (AD 46-49); П 121r 
iv 6 (AD 42); II 123r CL iii 41 (AD 45-47); II 124r ii 19 (Ap 46-49); BGU VII 1564 = Sel. 
Pap. II 395 (AD 138); P. Ryl. П 189 (Ap 128); P. Oslo Ш 142 (first century AD); P. Phil. 
1 (AD 119); P. Oxy. XII 1414 (Ap 270-275?) cf. Bowman (1971) 70-74; P. Phil. 1 (AD 
103-104); P. Phil. 10 (AD 139); PSI VIII 901 (AD 46); JGRR I 1116; OGIS 655 (24 BC); 
SB XVI 12695 (AD 143); P. Tebt. 11 287 = W.Chr. 251 (Ap 161-169); P. Oxy. LIV 3765 
(AD 327); P. Bour. 21 (AD 139-145) = Burnet (2003) no. 81; P. Oxy. XLIV 3192 
(AD 307); SB XVI 12695 (AD 143); Rea (1982) 196-198; P. Oslo III 143 (first century 
AD); P. Petaus 28 (second century AD); P. Mich. IX 543 (Ap 134-136); P. Mich. П 123r 
xiv 15 (AD 46). 
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Egyptian evidence. We are left with little definitive information concern- 
ing areas of shared production, collective investments, clear organization 
of united strike action, use of mutual funds for increased productivity, 
and definitive hierarchies?. Nor can we be sure about exactly what civic 
roles these collectives played in their communities. 

The foundation of a trade association was, in all likelihood, innately 
intertwined with the social position and the personal desires of the indi- 
vidual members; at its root was perhaps even a basic instinct of human- 
kind to associate with others®. San Nicolò, in his work on the associa- 
tions of Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt, proposed two separate hypotheses 
for the foundation of associations”. First, they developed through the 
voluntary action of several members, who shared a common notion or 
set of ideals; or second, and he suggests more commonly, that they were 
established under the guidance of a single person who could influence 
the collective membership with his own personal principles?. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no evidence that clearly demonstrates either principle 
with any certainty?. This is, however, by no means a dead-end. There are 
instances in the regulations of the trade associations from Tebtunis dur- 
ing the mid-first century AD, as well as comparative data that seem to 
imply that these groups were established deliberately and voluntarily. 
The members in these cases recognized their obligations to the associa- 
tion willingly, not only by agreeing upon and co-signing regulations, but 
also by electing a chief official unanimously. The GAom@Aa1 of Tebtu- 
nis, for example, met together and “by common consent" elected Apyn- 
chis, son of Orseus as both ёт1цєЛлүтїїс and єїс@ктт|с TOV ónpooítov!?. 


5 See most recently, however, Venticinque (2010) 273-294 for familial links between 
members of trade associations in Egypt; Harland (2003) 28-53 provides several different 
forms of possible connections between various types of collectives in Asia Minor. 

° Bowman (1996) 112; Sarason (1974); McMillan & Chavis (1986) 6-23; Rietschlin 
(1998) 348-355 (esp. 348); Calhoun (2003) 26-27; Somers & Gibson (2003) 79-80; 
Scheff (2003) 277-278; Seabright (2004) 85, 217, 238, 255; Olson (1971) 5-52 (esp. 
18-21). For the benefits of voluntary-association membership, see Gecas & Burke (1995) 
41-67; Ellison (1991) 80-99; Burman (1988); Prestby e.a. (1990) 117-150. 

7 (1972) II 6; see also Ziebarth (1896) 140; Poland (1909) 271. 

8 San Nicolò (1972) П 6-7: “... die Gründung unter besonderer Betätigung einer 
Hauptperson die Regel"; cf. IG Ш.1 23, 29 (first century AD). 

? San Nicolò (1972) II 8. 

10 P. Mich. V 245 3-6 (AD 47); see also the example of Kronion, in P. Mich. V 244 
3-5 (AD 43), who was elected kov yvópm. Cf. P. Mich. V 243 13-14 (AD 14-37): 6 
убнос broypadsic оло тфу TAEtotwV; de Cenival (1972) 166 tentatively suggests that 
the Demotic regulations were, in all likelihood, agreed by the associative body “à 
l'unanimité probablement". 
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It would be worth considering that, at least in Egypt, membership in 
trade associations appear to have been limited to a single prerequisite: 
active participation in the occupation specified in the group's title!!. It is 
possible that professional ‘exclusivity’, as an aspect of the association's 
inherent society, may have been a dominant factor in admission. 
Although evidence for this aspect in the Roman period is rather difficult 
to find (perhaps because this exclusivity was innately understood), the 
available data seems to illustrate a single profession amongst the mem- 
bers. For example, the two delegates of the hieroglyph carvers of Oxy- 
rhynchus, at the beginning of the second century AD, declared that there 
were only five members in the association, and that they were all 
employed in the same profession; Petheus, ђүоорєуос and ypappatev<s 
of the weavers of Kerkesoucha Orous, acknowledged that the five men 
in this association, to whom he owed money, all belonged to the same 
profession and the same collective body!?. 

That said, during the early Roman period, membership in a profes- 
sional association to allow participation in a specific trade does not 
appear to have been compulsory. Nevertheless, it may have been dif- 


!! There are some cases in both Egypt and the rest of the Empire that may suggest that 
active participation in the relevant trade was not always a prerequisite, cf. AE 1919, 
60-70; perhaps the collegia fabrorum: Dig. L 16.235; van Nijf (2002) 313. See, however, 
BGU I 9 (c. AD 276); IV 1087 (c. AD 276); XIII 2280 (c. AD 276), an account of indi- 
viduals paying trade taxes, likewise P. Corn. 23 (first century AD); van Minnen (1987) 
76. There is an instance of а house-builder or carpenter named Sisoeis in the @тоА®о1но1 
(P. Mich. V 244 [Ар 43]). The term GmoAvoipoc is problematic in this context; it sug- 
gests freedom, or immunity from some impost. Priests are, on occasion, termed as 
йтоА®съ1но1 when exempt perhaps from the poll-tax (e.g. Р. Терг. П 298 introd.; P. Tebt. 
II 298 = W.Chr. 90 [AD 108], a return of priests and revenues to the strategos, listing a 
number of exempted priests [at i 11; 12-29]). Here, however, the GtoAvoutot of P. Mich. 
V 244 were likely tenant farmers who enjoyed exemption from some other levy, in this 
case from certain liturgical duties: P. Mich. V 244 introd.; Kehoe (2007) 85; van Nijf 
(1997) 52; cf. Hanson (1991) 189-193; P. Mich. inv. 876 ii 44 for GmoAbo pot collecting 
their own poll-tax. The exact profession of the other members remains unclear, as does 
whether this group was actually a trade collective, but even if the @тоА®о1цно1 were more 
likely to have been some sort of socio-economic status group — enjoying freedom from 
certain taxes, for example — this feature remains a peculiarity. 

12 P. Oxy. VII 1029 = Sel. Pap. 11 316 (Ap 107); P. Mich. П 121r IV vi 11-12 (Ар 42): 
duonoyet Iededg ... toig e yeóptoig TOV ånò тўс abti]o kóng ovvddov... For an 
earlier comparable example, see the ordinance concerning the Ptolemaic association of 
yoayvtat of Thebes (P. Berl. Spieg. 3115 = P. Assoc. p. 103-107 [110-107 вс]). 

13 On membership of trade associations after Diocletian, cf. Venticinque (2009) 
133-137; Boak (1937) 217-218; Carrié (2002) 315-318; cf. Lajtar (1991) 63 n. 12; 
Wipszycka (1966) 12-14. On benefits of membership post-Diocletian, cf. Venticinque 
(2009) 137-155; Fikhman (1965) 179-182 with particular reference to mutual help and 
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ficult for traders to practice independently; pressure could be put upon 
independent tradesmen not only by association members, but also by 
particular statutes included in guild regulations that smack of protective 
measures". In fact, there are comparable instances from the earlier 
Ptolemaic period: the statutes of the association of the yoayòtar from 
western Thebes suggested that all yooy tat who had practised for ten 
years should join the collective, and more importantly, had to participate 
after becoming sixteen years of age, or were pointedly excluded from 
practising the trade ^. 

Such actions do seem to be demonstrated by the GAon@Aa1 of Tebtu- 
nis, in a famous papyrus from the mid-first century AD that contains the 
regulations, or nomoi, relating to their collective'®. First, the members 
divided up the trading area, providing for the various products that fell 
under the remit of the licence fees, suggesting that this was an attempt to 


internal provision of credit: PSI XII 1265 (Ap 426); P. Strasb. IV 287 (sixth century AD); 
Fikhman (1994) 25-26; Lajtar (1991) 63 and n. 12. 

14 Pavis D’Escurac (1990) 117-118. 

1 P. Berl. Spieg. 3115 = P. Assoc. p. 103-107 (110-107 Bc); Pestman (1993) 196- 
201; Thompson (1988) 156 n. 8; Muhs (2001) 15-16 n. 31. Perhaps also P. Ryl. II 65 
(67 вс?): The petitioning уєкротбфот ask that the accused pay the fines specified in the 
Demotic ordinance, and that they “receive the proper penalty"; perhaps the penalty was 
exclusion (10-13: r|&toov ovvró&at катостђтол тоос &£kxoXoupévoug кої énavoykó- 
сол а©тоос cvveyopévove йтобобуол adtoîg TH dimpiouéva ёлїтїн@ коі TÜAAG TH 
cig tò Вас1ллкоу, ruysiv d'adtodg v тростүкє1). See also SB I 25; I 5766; I 5774; 
Boyaval (1978) 359-360. On the xoay cat, ће тостофоро1 “Apev@dtos tod ëv toic 
Mecuvovsíouç (UPZ П 191 [111 вс]; 192 [110 вс]; 193 [110 вс]; cf. Pestman [1993] 
193-195; Derda [1991] 26). On nactoddpot: BGU У 1210 ix 195-196; Ray (1976) 136; 
Muhs (2001) 18. 

16 P. Mich. V 245 (AD 47). For the broader ramifications of these nomoi, in the Ptol- 
emaic and Roman periods, and that the regulations were approved and agreed upon by the 
members themselves cf. P. Mil. Vogl. dem. inv. 77A 3 (178 BC) in Bresciani (1994); 
P. Hamb. Dem. 1 = P. Assoc. p. 59-61 (151 BC); P. Сайт. П 30619 = P. Burgsch. 20 = 
P. Assoc. р. 93-97 (137 вс); P. Mich. V 243 (Ap 14-37), a majority (243 13: è vópoc 
bnoypadeic бло тфу nActovov [BL IX: 160]) express their approval through the term 
evdoK@ (243 17-33); cf. P. Mich. V 244 45-46 (AD 43):... €wndtopat ...; P. Mich. 
V 247 17-18 (early first century Ар); V 248 8-9 (early first century AD). They were, 
therefore, obligatory at least in the relevant association; the member's initial endorsement 
was voluntary, but once these regulations were signed by the members, they appear to 
have become legally binding and authoritative. Although entirely dependent upon volun- 
tary consent then, in effect the regulations appear to have formed a contract that was 
enforceable in accordance with private law (P. Enteux. 21 [218 BC]); P. Enteux. 20 9-10 
(221 BC), the order of the strategos to the local official: ёліскеубцеуос тоу Өастікду 
VOLOV, ELAVAYKAOOV тй ikara посол &üv бё тї AVTIAEY@OLV, @фтостє1Аоу ATOS 
трос Hpac. See also P. Ryl. П 65 (67 Bc?), a judgement made upholding the Demotic 
regulations (65 3: Aiyuatiav соүүрофђу) of the уғкротйфот; P. Mich. V 244 10-12 
(AD 43); V 245 37-42 (Ap 47); Boak (1937) 220; Préaux (1948) 192-193. 
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limit competition between members of the association"; for example, 
Orseus alone was to be the sole seller of gypsum in Tebtunis and sur- 
rounding villages, while the other members were able to sell salt in Teb- 
tunis and specific neighbouring villages. Second, they could refuse to 
supply other sellers of salt unless the amount was more than four drach- 
mas, in which case all members would take part in the sale jointly; the 
implication is that this amount represented a sufficient profit margin for 
the members collectively. Third, they used their own measures (although 
they were apparently aware of their suppliers’ measures), and they set 
their own prices!8. 

Recent — and valid — criticism of certain interpretations of this par- 
ticular papyrus has suggested that we cannot assume that the dAom@Aa1 
represented a ‘typical’ association in Roman Egypt, and that their value 
for understanding the regulatory and protective functions of these 
ancient professional associations in general is limited'?. It is true that 
salt as a commodity in the ancient world has yet to be discussed fully, 
and that so far sufficient attention has not been paid to the Roman 
administration's control of the production and distribution of salt. 
Unlike the Hellenistic period?!, however, the only evidence for possible 
Roman governmental control of this commodity in Egypt comes from 
the provision of what may have been applicable concessions or licence 
fees paid for by the &AonwAat of Tebtunis, Ibion, Talei and perhaps 
Theogonis??, and at Hermopolis, where individuals appear to have been 
sent to the salt works”. 


17 van Minnen (1987) 66. 

1$ P. Mich. V 245 24-26 (Ap 47). There is an implication that the prices are, in fact, 
minimum prices; the regulations expressly state that no member can sell for a lower price 
than that stipulated. 

19 Liu (2009) 15. 

20 Ibid. 

?! See McGing (2002) 42-66. 

22 P. Mich. V 245 (Ap 47); II 123r vii 27; xxii 27; xxi 40 (AD 45-46). 

23 P. Ryl. II 92 (second/third century AD). Liu (2006) notes that this was a liturgy, 
although there is nothing in the text that suggests that this was the case; in fact, the verb 
andy (ii 27: ànayOsici seems to suggest that the individuals in this list had been 
arrested and were prisoners (cf. P. Mich. 1 85 [mid-third century вс]). If Fitzler is correct, 
work in the quarries became a liturgy only under Diocletian (1910) 124. McGing notes 
that what the document represents is rather unclear (2002) 43. The appearance of a ben- 
eficiarius may perhaps be enough to suggest state interest cf. P. Ryl. II 92 i 15; Palme 
(2006) 306, n. 39; on the police activities of the military in Roman Egypt, see MacMullen 
(1980) 52, 66. For a broader view of salt control in Asia Minor cf. Cic., imp Pomp. 16: 
familias maximas quas in salinis habent (cf. Jonkers [1959] 28); CIL Ш 1209, 1363; X 
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The tendency of tradespeople to form or organize themselves into 
groups to protect their interests did not stop exclusively with salt. In 
the second century AD, the àAapaotpovitat appear to have organised 
a concerted 'sit-down' in protest against the employment of convicts in 
the alabaster quarries?5. The trade in donkeys too, at least in Oxyrhyn- 
chus by the late third and early fourth century AD, seems to have been in 
the hands of an association that had grown up as a result of the monopo- 
lisation of donkey trading by a small number of individuals?f, One 
example relates to a grievance made by a certain Aurelius Timotheus, 
who expressly states that he has never engaged in the trade of selling 
donkeys; his complaint concerns the harassment that he has received 
from several donkey-sellers regarding the supply of two donkeys to the 
government”. Like the GAon@Aa1, it is likely that the successful appli- 
cation for licence fees to cover this association's trade also meant that 
their existence was recorded by the local administration. When the gov- 
ernment needed to requisition transport, it called on the donkey-traders 


7856. For the regulation of the salt price by the censors in 204 BC, see Liv. XXIX 37.3 
(cf. also II 9.6 and Ogilvie [1965] 257). On control of supply and production by the sali- 
natores aerarii in the late Republic, see Servius, ad Aen. IV 244. In the late Empire, see 
CJ IV 61.11 for the state monopoly. It is worth noting that in Egypt, salt lent itself to 
control through ‘monopolistic’ concessions and licence fees; this was certainly the case 
under the Ptolemies: a note to Sarapion, the dioketes, from an unnamed official in the 
reign of Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II, concerning an auction in Tebtunis for the contract for 
the sale of salt is certainly suggestive although the text does not, unfortunately, contain 
the name of the individuals or collective that the contract was purchased by (P. Терг. Ш 
732 [142 Bc]). On salt and the salt-tax (Алка), see also Rostovtzeff (1941) 309; 470; 
1390 n. 10; McGing (2002) 42-66; Vleeming (1994); Thompson (1997) 245-248; Muhs 
(2005) 41-51; Clarysse & Thompson (2006) II 36-89; von Reden (2007) 65-67, 104; 
Manning (2007) 458, who also notes that the GA1K1 was a means to enhance the loyalty 
between the new Greek elite and their Ptolemaic rulers. See the comments of Rostovtzeff 
(1941) I 470 on a possible Persian origin, and Thompson (1997) 245 n. 22 for the sug- 
gestion of a (more likely) Macedonian origin; for exemptions, see e.g. P. Hal. 1 260-265 
(c. 256 BC), a decree of Ptolemy II Philadelphus that provided for teachers үроцибтоу, 
athletic coaches, Dionysiac worshippers, victors of Alexandrian games, the dynastic, and 
the Ptolemaic festival games. See also P. Count. 22 = CPR XIII 1 ii 11-12 (254-231 BC); 
23 = CPR XIII 2 + 5 iii 12-13 (254-231 Bc). See P. Count. 16 = P. Petrie III 59b = 
W.Chr. 66 (third century BC) for a broad exemption of priests, perhaps introduced in the 
early part of Ptolemy III Euergetes’ reign; for barbers (or perhaps fullers), see Clarysse 
& Thompson (2006) II 57, 74. It seems that an exemption covered not only the individual 
who fell into these categories, but also the household to which they belonged. See 
Clarysse & Thompson (2006) II 52-59, 123-205 generally for discussion. 

? Perhaps SB XII 11078 = SB VI 9629 (c. 100 BC) offers a comparable example. 

25 PSI VII 822 (second century AD); Westermann (1938) 278 n. 25. 

26 See, for example, P. Oxy. LIV 3728 (Ap 306); Adams (2007) 100. 

27 P. Oxy. XLIV 3192 (AD 307). 
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to fulfil this need. In this case, it seems that the burden was more than 
the collective could bear, and it appears that these donkey-traders were 
attempting to relieve themselves of their collective responsibilities by 
passing this burden onto private individuals’. A mid-sixth-century AD 
papyrus from Aphrodito contains the nomoi of an association of 
àypevtoi?; during the final part of the text, regulations concerning the 
sale of a boat appear. According to the text, it is forbidden to sell a boat 
to a buyer who is already in the process of completing a transaction with 
another seller from the same association. Members should not attempt to 
interfere with the transactions of their colleagues, and if one of them did 
sell a boat through means deemed illicit by the collective's administra- 
tion, the member was subject to a fine. 

At the heart of these protective measures lay the Roman system of 
licence and concession fees, and the yeipová&ir?. More generally, the 
Roman administration appears to have encouraged private enterprise to 
a greater degree than the earlier Ptolemies, and it is worth noting that in 
such an environment that these trade associations offered an ideal solu- 
tion: they provided a united group of several individuals whose collec- 
tive ability would almost certainly have allowed them to tender a higher 
rate, and to offer a joint responsibility in case of default?! In this way, 
the Roman administration relied on the motivations of the members of 
the trade associations themselves; the actions noted above of the 
àXapaoctpovitat, the GAon@Aat, the donkey-traders, and the later 


28 Adams (2007) 94; see ibid. 91-115 for an excellent discussion on the trade in don- 
keys in Roman Egypt. 

2 SB Ш 6704 = SB III 6266 (AD 538); cf. SEG VIII 355. 

30 The majority of apparent ‘monopolies’ in Roman Egypt were, in fact, privately 
established, perhaps with the exception of many of the mines and quarries. In fact, many 
of the state-controlled monopolies had been replaced, or had been either partly or com- 
pleted abandoned in favour of taxation, most likely by a community-wide capitation 
charge based on the supposed number of individuals involved in a particular trade, nota- 
bly the ye1povééia. On this, cf. Lewis (1970) 9; P. Mich. V 245 (Ap 47):... тй ónpóota 
Tis ойтђс épyaciag ...; P. Mich. П 123r xxi 40 (Ap 45-46): ävabopia ‘Hpak\ütos 
кої GAXov GXonoAOv Taxi Kai Ө... [?]; vii 27: dvadopia IHeteedtoc kai GAA@v 
diormibv bópoo dpaypòv 208; xxii 27: dvadopia бЛополфу piov Eikoouev- 
tapovpav ёр@нФу 576; see also P. Mich. П 128 iii 10 (с. AD 46); V 240 i 31 (AD 
46-47); P. Tebt. 11 359 (Ap 127); P. Bour. 21 = Burnet (2003) no. 81 (AD 138-161). I am 
not entirely convinced by Burnet's claim at (2003) 142 that the petition was in order to 
avoid the pepiouòc &vaxeyxopnkócov; see Lewis (1937) 71-72 and SPP IV 58-83 (esp. 
70-71) = Johnson (1936) no. 248 378-431 (AD 73), which may provide a similar example 
of collective liability. In this instance the potters appear to be responsible for the yetp- 
оу@ёлоу of an individual who died during the year cf. Wallace (1938) 203. 

3! Bowman (1996) 57. 
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dypevtai are certainly suggestive enough of this. So once the licence, or 
concession, had been obtained, the private establishment of a *monopo- 
listic’ venture would be relatively simple to organise. 

The trade association could then effectively protect the economic 
interests of its members in a variety of ways??, at the local level by 
dividing the trading area up between the members, and by minimising 
competition while at the same time maximising economic opportunities. 
This collective could then refuse to supply either smaller-scale mer- 
chants or traders, or could refuse to accept specific products from other 
suppliers besides those traditionally associated with the members. One 
would be left with several trade associations that not only controlled the 
trade of produce to low-level sellers in various Egyptian communities 
particularly through supply, but that could also effectively control their 
own suppliers through the threat of a collective refusal to purchase their 
product. The association, given its control over supply, could also set its 
own prices and use its own measures where commodities demanded it. 
Of course, limiting competitiveness among the members of a trade asso- 
ciation would largely benefit the collective itself: increases in revenue 
would result in richer members, and their ability to pay more for licence 
and concession costs, as well as membership fees, would almost cer- 
tainly provide the association with stability and longevity. 

More broadly, this associative framework could also provide various 
forms of protection. Some of these groups certainly believed that they 
had legal recourse when they felt wronged, and used their collective 
identity to complain to the state. A Roman example, a document from 
Tebtunis in the mid-second century AD, contains the trial proceedings 
following an appeal made by a large group of fullers and dyers from the 
Arsinoite nome. The complaint was over an annual fee covering the 
relevant trade tax that the associations were to pay: this sum was usually 
1092 drachmas, but on this occasion an inspector named Maximus had 
attempted to extort a larger sum. 

These actions are, perhaps, an extension of the provisions for support 
that appear in the collective regulations. Members in several instances 
were required to provide surety, and there were also rules in place to 
punish members who failed to fulfil their obligations to fellow mem- 


32 As has been suggested by van Nijf (1997) 14. 
33 P. Тер. П 287 = W.Chr. 251 (AD 161-169); BL VII: 270; X: 296. See perhaps 
P. Cair. Zen. 11 59218 (254 BC) for an earlier comparable example. 
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bers*. In fact, similar types of rules appear in regulations of comparable 
socio-religious associations from the Ptolemaic period; one group, from 
Tebtunis, made provisions that offered financial aid to its members, 
while a second, from Qus, appears to have offered legal support’. For 
the Roman period, one of the most startling examples of this provision 
of surety can be found in a contract between Heracles, the ђуооџгуос, 
and Aphrodisius, the ypappoatetcs, of the association of weavers in 
Euhemeria, and an agent of the ёЁтүүтүттїс?®. At the heart of the matter 
lay some form of dispute between a wool-worker, Paninoutis, and five 
members of the association, although the details are unclear. What is 
clear, however, is that Heracles and Aphrodisius were apparently legally 
responsible for their fellow members, and guaranteed their appearance 
whenever the claims made by Paninoutis were to be dealt with. 

Commensality — communal feasting and drinking — was almost cer- 
tainly one of several contributing factors in attracting members to asso- 
ciations, professional and otherwise, and it is largely these activities that 
are criticised by Philo, the Alexandrian philosopher’. This activity has 
been described as an aspect of ‘sociability’, and apparently as universal 
social functions, commensality and celebration may well have been at 
least as important as the original purpose of the association?*, 


34 For the provision of surety: P. Mich. V 243 8-9 (Ap 14-37); V 244 9-10 (Ap 43). 
For failure to fulfil these obligations: P. Mich. V 243 6 (Ap 14-37). See Venticinque 
(2010) 282-285 for a discussion of this provision in the context of familial links and 
social networks. A comparable example of a collective taking part in legal proceedings 
can perhaps be found in P. Oxy. LXXIII 4960 (early second century AD), which provides 
an instance of a law court apparently siding with a socio-religious association: a man 
named Petseis was flogged as a result of a victorious court case brought by individuals 
evidently connected to (or representing) an unnamed тАл]Өос, and the collective was then 
free to “rejoice in feasting and be merry and conduct a wreath-wearing (festival). 

35 P. Cair. 1 30619 = P. Bürgsch. 20 = P. Assoc. p. 93-97 (137 вс);Р. Lille dem. 1 29 
= P. Assoc. р. 3-10 (223 вс); cf. P. Cair. П 30605 = SB I 4458 = P. Assoc. p. 73-78 
(145 BC); P. Stanford Green Dem. 21. See Monson (2006) 228-237; Monson & Arlt 
(2010) 113-122. 

36 P. Ryl. П 94 = Sel. Pap. Il 255 (AD 14-37). 

37 Philo, In Flacc. 4; 136-137 (although cf. Ebr. 15, 20-23; Spec. Leg. 2.193, 3.96; 
Legat. 312, 316; Vita. cont. 40-47 [48-49 for his opinion of banqueting generally]). For 
further examples relating to collective life in the rest of the Empire cf. Asc., /n Pis. 7; in 
Cic. Cornel. 67; Cic., In Pis. 9, cf. Cic., Post Reditum in Senatu 13.33; Post Reditum ad 
Quirites 5.13; ad Quint. Fratr. 2.3.2, 2.3.4-5; Dio 54.2, 60.6.6; Suet., Aug. 32.1; Pliny, 
Ep. 10 93; Tac., Ann. 14.17; Tertullian, Apol. 39.5-6, 38-39. 

38 van Nijf (2002) 305-306 (305-339 generally); Huizinga (1956) 55-56; Huizinga 
(1970) 22. See also Shore (1996) 3-5 for further discussion. 
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There are several examples of such pursuits in the trade associations 
of Roman Egypt. Largely, these activities are found in their regulations. 
In one series of rules — possibly relating to a collective of 
проВотоктцуотофот — the members were to feast with their president 
on the 12th of each month’; similarly, the ordinance of the GAon@Aa1 
suggests that each member was required to drink a chous of beer on the 
25th of each month”. In an gip6pevov, written in the ypadsiov at Teb- 
tunis, Pentheus, the fyoûuevos and ypappateóg of the yépótoi of 
Kerkesoucha Orous acknowledged that he owes the five other members 
of his association money for their outlay of beer, amounting to 92 drach- 
mae, presumably for banquets and meetings”. 

These sessions of drinking and feasting constituted a significant part 
of an association's social activities, but were hardly Romano-Egyptian 
innovations of sociability: arrangements for feasts and banquets were 
also made in the earlier Ptolemaic associations? These feasts and days 
of celebration were often limited to a particular day, or numbers of days 
monthly and annually, and were, on occasion, tied to certain occasions, 
including births and weddings?. The gatherings fulfilled a range of 
needs for the members, could be held for a variety of purposes other 
than convivial assemblies, and apparently could be organised at the 
whim of the chief official". 


? P. Mich. V 243 1 (AD 14-37). The identification of the association as a group of 
npofatoktnvotébot is based upon the regulations in the document, in particular, 
P. Mich. V 243 5; consequently, the identity of this collective is by no means certain. The 
regulations in this document, however, are very similar to those of the GAon@Aat in 
P. Mich. V 245 (AD 47) and the ànoA 061101 in V 244 14-15 (AD 43). For other examples 
of лроВотоктпуотофот, see P. Mich. П 123r iii 40 (AD 45-46); viii 26; and possibly 
P. Ryl. II 73 (33-30 вс). 

40 P. Mich. V 245 34-35 (AD 47). 

^! P. Mich. II 121r IV vi (AD 42); P. Mich. II 123r xxi 31 (AD 45-46). 

? For other examples of consumption of beer: P. Cair. П 30605 = SB I 4458 = 
P. Assoc. p. 73-78 17 (145 BC); P. Cair. П 30619 = P. Bürgsch. 20 = P. Assoc. p. 93-97 5 
(137 вс); P. Mich. V 245 35 (AD 45): Сотоо xy ov éva...). Demotic regulations concern- 
ing the consumption of wine: P. Berl. Spieg. 3115 = P. Assoc. p. 103-107 (110-107 вс). 
Of wine and beer: P. Lille dem. I 29 = P. Assoc. p. 3-10 3 (223 вс); P. Cair. II 30619 = 
P. Bürgsch.20 = P. Assoc. p. 93-97 (137 Bc); Muhs (2001) 5-6 n. 15; Nock (1972) 436; 
Evans (1961) 229. 

4 P. Mich. V 243 (Ap 14-37); cf. the droXvowor, who revered and honoured the 
deified Augustus monthly with a banquet (P. Mich. V 244 [AD 43]; cf. I. Eph. 719 [early 
second century AD]). 

4 The doAboot were to meet at the summons of their president either in or outside 
the village, or in the metropolis, Arsinoe (P. Mich. V 244 [Ap 43]); the regulations of the 
probable association of лроВатоктцуотофотх call for o0AXoyot in the village or the 
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Nevertheless, it does appear that there was more at stake than simple 
uninhibited revelry. Not only did these gatherings provide a context that 
helped foster a sense of collegiality and a series of links in a social net- 
work, but they also offered an environment in which explicit religious 
overtones could feature in the lives of the members“. The appearance of 
a dedicated priest, in a mid-first-century papyrus, serving the TEKTOVES 
Ttpeoputepor is suggestive”, but the exact nature of this position has 
unfortunately been lost due to the fragmentary nature of the text. 

There is, however, other evidence that illustrates the socio-religious 
nature of these gatherings. Several inscriptions from the late third and 
early fourth century AD reveal the activities of the association of iron- 
workers from Hermonthis (tò xAfj0og o1dnovpy@v 'Eppuóv0sgoc). 
During the course of their two-day visits to the temple of Hatshepsut at 
Deir el-Bahari, they held a series of religious rituals, including a donkey 
sacrifice in the niches of the temple, and enjoyed banquets with beer, 
which may have coincided with the Egyptian new year“. At the end of 
the visit, the secretary of the collective left behind an inscription describ- 
ing its course. The six texts concerning this association cover a period 
of fifty years or so, and therefore represent not only a long-lived asso- 
ciation, but also an established socio-religious practice that continued for 
a significant period of time. 

For some time, funerary activity was believed to have been the sin- 
gular reason for the existence of associations. Indeed, the majority of 
ordinance relating to the professional associations contains a variety of 
provisions concerning the death or bereavement of fellow members. 
Burial often appears as a benefit to members in the comparable exam- 
ples from outside Egypt, and as such, it is hardly surprising that several 


metropolis (P. Mich. V 243 [AD 14-37]). The term obAAoy01 is problematic; it appears to 
simply denote a meeting or assembly of the members. The provision for other meetings, 
however, parallels those established in the regulations relating to the Ptolemaic associa- 
tion of Zeus Hypsistos, which lists several different forms of gatherings: obAAoyo1; nap- 
ayyeriat; ovvayoyat; àroónptat (P. Lond. VII 2193 = SB V 7835 [69-58 вс]). 

45 Cf. Seland (1996) 112; Poland (1909) 5; San Nicolò (1972) I 20; on religion as an 
embedded aspect of culture, see Malina (1986) 92-101. 

46 SB I 996 (AD 45); Buraselis (1995) 179 and n. 69. 

47 Lajtar (1991) 65; (2006) 97 (cf. 94-104 generally); Bagnall (2004) 15-21. The 
drinking of beer was significant; it was the common drink of the Egyptians and was uni- 
versally used during various ceremonies, cults, and feasts in Pharaonic Egypt (cf. n. 42 
above). For the ritual character of drunkenness and its association with traditional Egyp- 
tian deities, see Helck (1971) 66-76. 

48 Eajtar (2006) 97. 
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scholars saw this as one of the central tenets behind the formation and 
foundation of associations, whether the members were crafts- and 
tradesmen or поё. The significant point is that, unlike many of the 
associations from other Roman provinces, payment for the actual burial 
of a member does not seem to have been incorporated in the regulations 
of the Roman Egyptian trade associations. The ordinances do, however, 
make certain stipulations that the members were obliged to follow in 
instances of death or bereavement. 

The regulations relating to the possible collective of npopacox- 
тпуотофот from Tebtunis stipulate that if a member died, all other asso- 
ciates were to shave their heads and, in honour of the deceased individ- 
ual, hold a funeral feast for a single day??. Furthermore, the members 
were to contribute food and money for the feast individually, to attend 
the funeral and to place a wreath on the grave?!; in the case of bereave- 
ment, the member was given a feast of similar duration??. Failure to 


49 Kornemann (1901) 388 suggested that a variety of different names masked funerary 
collegia, and considered that the primary purpose of several associations — those that 
included the name of a divinity, used the term salutare, all collegia domestica consisting 
of freedmen or slaves, all collegia familiae publicae, and probably the collegia iuvenum 
— was funerary. See also, on the collegia funeraticia, or at least the notion of a funeral 
being a principal aim of the associations, Waltzing (1895-1900) I 46; cf. La Piana (1927) 
243, 247; Hopkins (1983) 211-217 on “burial clubs". In opposition, see the comments of 
Ausbüttel (1982) 20-29; de Ligt (2000) 245-252. On collegia tenuiorum, Kloppenborg 
(1996) 20-22; Arnaoutoglou (2005) 200; but see Cotter (1996) 86-87, esp. 87: ^... what 
is not clear is that a monthly assembly of tenuiores really was a burial society". The fact 
remains that Marcian's text from the Digest (47.22.3.2; 22.4.1), the Lanuvium inscription 
(CIL XIV 2112,1, 10-13 [= ILS 7212; РІКА Ш 35], and Trajan's reply to Pliny regarding 
the Amiseni's request to establish “eranoi” (Ep. 10. 93: ...concessum est eranum 
habere...sed ad sustinendam tenuiorum inopiam utuntur) all make use of the specific 
term "tenuior" and its grammatical derivatives, and inherently appear to imply more than 
simple funerary collectives in the contexts that they are found. For examples of funerary 
practices and obligations in the broader surviving corpus: the regulations from the asso- 
ciation devoted to Diana and Antious at Lanuvium, established in AD 136, supply exten- 
sive rulings concerning issues of death and burial of members, and the members were to 
pay an entry fee and a regular monthly contribution to participate (CIL XIV 2112; Pat- 
terson [1992] 20-21). Furthermore, some associations may have had communal cemeter- 
les or collective tombs, as in the case of the flax-workers association at Smyrna, who 
received a vault as a donation (/. Smyrna 218). The collective of Selegian craftsmen liv- 
ing at Lamos in Cilicia used a collective tomb; each member owned a share that could 
not be sold to private individuals (/. KilikiaBM II 190-202; cf. van Nijf [1997] 46-49). 

50 P. Mich. V 243 9-10 (AD 14-37). Note Hopkins (1983) 214: *...perhaps commem- 
oration of the dead was a good excuse for a party ... but they feasted in the shadow of 
their own unpredictable deaths". 

5! P. Mich. V 243 12. 

? P. Mich. V 243 11. 
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adhere to these stipulations was punished with a fine. Again, Ptole- 
maic precedents provide close analogies to these associations in their 
funerary arrangements, holding funeral feasts, provisions for the burial 
of a member who has died, and in offering consolation to a member in 
mourning”. 

How visible trade associations were in Romano-Egyptian society is 
difficult to say. There is not a great deal of evidence for the participation 
of trade associations and their members in Egypt in the same socio-polit- 
ical and civic contexts as those in other parts of the Roman Empire”. In 
fact, aside from the occasional suggestion in the evidence that the Graeco- 
Roman professional associations had patrons, there are only few instances 
that suggest these collectives or their members played a political role in 
Romano-Egyptian society*. There is evidence that suggests members of 
associations could play a role in the political life of their communities: a 
list of potential members for a board of лресВотє=рот, from Muchis in 
the Arsinoite nome, contains a butcher and a weaver’; Kronion, the 
vouoypàdoc of the grapheion of Tebtunis and Kerkesoucha Orous, may 
well have had ties (or perhaps even belonged) to a socio-religious asso- 
ciation??, 


53 P. Mich. V 243 12; cf. P. Mich. V 244 16-18 (AD 43) where the droX voor make 
allowances not only for the death of a member, but also his immediate family, in which 
case the other members must attend the funeral. 

54 P. Tebt. I 118 = Sel. Pap. 1185 (112-111 BC); P. Lille dem. 1 29 = P. Assoc. p. 3-10 
(223 вс); P. Сайт. П 30605 = SB 1 4458 = P. Assoc. p. 73-78 (145 Bc); II 30606 = 
P. Assoc. p. 45-51 (157 BC); II 31179 = P. Assoc. p. 63-68 (147 BC); II 30619 = P. 
Bürgsch. 20 = P. Assoc. p. 93-97 (137 BC); P. Berl. Spieg. 3115 = P. Assoc. p. 103-107 
(110-107 Bc). 

55 For example, see Meiggs (1960) 311-312; van Nijf (1997) generally. For Roman 
Egypt, see perhaps Waltzing (1895-1900) III no. 85 (Ap 2). 

56 Łajtar suggests that an inscription on a statue base from Alexandria may illustrate 
benefaction in the form of ex-members or patrons, but it is likely that the evidence in 
question is related to the activities of an association with a specific religious nature 
(1992: 29-30). For other examples, see P. Hib. II 374 (third century AD); Pap. Agon. 4 — 
P. Oxy. Hels. 25 (Ap 264). The appearance of a “patron” in P. Mich. IX 575 (AD 184) is 
debatable; there is nothing in the document to suggest that the author was the patron of 
this particular association, cf. particularly at IX 575 4: The term ào0£vozg often tends to 
refer to economic difficulties. See Lewis (1937) 65, n. 2; P. Graux 2 = SB IV 7462 = Sel. 
Pap. H 281 11-13 (Ap 55-59): кої iù тобто kivôuvebeiv Hpac dl 'aodévetav 
RPOAUTEÏV TV tpaxtopeiav; 5-6 (kai OÙ duvapevog VÉLELV TV козутуу) may well 
suggest influence or power. Cf. OGIS I 77. 2; San Nicoló (1972) I 50-51; II 24-26. 

5 BGU 1 6 12, 13 (AD 157-158). 

?* P. Mich. II 127 i 20, 30 (Ap 45-46). Perhaps the association in question was that 
found in P. Mich. V 248 (early first century AD). 
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In socio-economic contexts, however, the evidence is more plentiful. 
There are a few inscriptions attesting to social collective activity in spe- 
cific areas or parts of buildings: an inscription from Arsinoe records that 
the кодарооруої held a feast in honour of their chief official’’; in the 
late first century BC, a group of xpofatoktnvotóoo: of Nilopolis, 
along with their wives and children, dedicated a peribolos at Soknopaiou 
Nesos®; the dedication of a dining hall, presumably used for meetings 
and banqueting, was set up by the npeofütepot of an association of 
weavers®!. Again, how prominent these activities were is difficult to 
determine. For the economic context, we are better served: the papyri 
attest to markets in the Arsinoite, the Oxyrhynchite and Upper Cynopo- 
lite nomes®. It is unlikely that the activities of trade associations at the 
markets and periodic fairs of Roman Egypt were uncommon. In fact, 
their presence should be no surprise; the members of the collectives 
were, of course, crafts- and tradesmen. In the context of the market, 
however, there were times when the members of these associations acted 
collectively. In a list of taxes levied on those selling produce at the mar- 
ket place in the Serapeum of Oxyrhynchus, from the mid-second century 
AD, are several different trade associations among a large number of 
apparently independent sellers: the association of vegetable-sellers®, the 
association of leatherworkers (and perhaps shepherds)*, and the associa- 
tion of butchers®. 

The market, however, was not simply a place that allowed the mem- 
bers of professional associations, independently and collectively, to sell 
their goods and services or to purchase materials and products that they 
needed. From an economic point of view, the purpose of these concen- 
trations of trade is clear: they facilitated *market' transactions, such as 


59 Waltzing (1895-1900) III no. 85 (AD 2). 

60 I. Fayoum I 73 = IGR I 1116 = OGIS 665 = SB V 8895 (24 BC). 

9! IGR I 1122 (AD 109); cf. IGR I 1120 (AD 69-79). 

9? van Lith (1974) 151-153; Pintaudi (1987) 46-47; Litinas (1997) 601-606; Alston 
(1998) 168-202; Palme (1989) generally (esp. 207-212); PSI XIV 1417 (Ар 290-291); 
P. Berl. Leihg. I 21 (AD 309); P. Oxy. XIV 1708 (AD 311); P. Corn. 13 (AD 311); SB VI 
9214 (AD 311). For further discussion on animal markets, see Jórdens (1995) 37-100 (esp. 
49-52); Adams (2007) 91-134 (esp. 94-99). 

63 SB XVI 12695 13 (Ap 143): Aayavo(n@A@v) kow(ov). 

% SB XVI 12695 15 (AD 143): ско(тёоу [?]) nou évov [?]) óp(otoc) козу(об). 
See also van Minnen (1987) 49, cf. уорос̧ momévov in P. Mich. П 123r xvi 12 (AD 
45-46) and Bowman (1984) 38; cf. BGU I 34 (c. AD 322?); P. Oslo Ш 144 (Ар 272-275); 
San Nicolò (1972) I 110-111. 

65 SB XVI 12695 19 (Ap 143): payeipæ(v) kotv(où). 
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the production of goods, transfers from buyer to seller, and provided 
guarantees of quality. These concentrations also offered further bene- 
fits: members, through their professional associations, were not only 
able to appear in a civic context, but also to operate in a competitive 
setting, and establish a link in a series of socio-economic network of 
relationships that would have arisen in regular markets, providing both 
social and fiscal advantages®’. As tradesmen, the members of these asso- 
ciations would have been able to make use of these networks in the 
markets around the nomes of the province. These links were based on 
patterns of trust and reliance that were, in turn, based on prior experi- 
ences, and consequently both independent crafts- and tradesmen, as well 
as trade associations, would have been able to make use of a vast net- 
work of links based оп both economic and social ties. These relation- 
ships and networks are revealed in the transfers of information often 
through means of written or verbal accounts concerning market condi- 
tions?, For instance, in a letter to his brother Dorion, Diogenes noted 
that olive oil should not be bought at a high rate (although the price is 


96 Frier & Kehoe (2007) 119. See further Furubotn & Richter (1998) 283-319; McMil- 
lan (2002) 9-11. On relational contracts, ibid. 158-169; Macneil (1978) 854-905. 

97 See Rathbone & Temin (2008) 371-419 for discussion on financial intermediation 
in Rome. Several of the “contacts” considered may well have been based on socio-eco- 
nomic networks. 

68 Note the examples of Aurelius Apollonius (cf. Adams [2007] 94-96) and Aurelius 
Theodorus: P. Oxy. XLII 3143 (AD 305); P. Corn. I 13 (AD 311); P. Oxy. XLII 3144 
(AD 313); P. Oxy. XLIII 3145 (early fourth century AD); P. Oxy LXIX 4748 (Ap 307); 
4750 (Ap 307); 4752 (AD 311); and perhaps 4749 (Ap 307). Further, although not an 
association, see the comments on the players in the archive of Zenon by Orrieux (1985) 
251; they may well have played a role in several networks that stretched across several 
nomes. See also the comments of White (2002: 200), cf. Polanyi (1944) 43-55; (1957) 
67-78; (1977) 47-56; Wheatley (1972) 617 cf. Schaps (2004) 31-33; Lowry (1987) 3; 
Pribam (1983) 126; Putnam (2000) 20, 319; Granovetter (1985) 481-510. 

© Both the Ptolemaic and Roman papyri illustrate these social and kinship ties (and, 
therefore, networks). See for example, on the market price of wine, the unpublished 
P. Duk. inv. 674 (191 вс) (available at http://wwwapp.cc.columbia.edu/Idpd/app/apis/ 
search?mode=search&invnum_coll=duke&invnum_num=674&sort=date&resPerPage=2 
S&action=search&p=1); see also P. Col. IV 98 (261-229 BC); Р. Cair. Zen. I 59083 
(257 BC); P. Mich. I 54 = C. Ptol. Sklav. 249 (248 BC); P. Tebt. Ш 910 (162 BC); P. Oslo П 
49 (second century AD); SB VI 9026 (second century AD); XVI 12694 (third/fourth cen- 
tury AD) cf. McNamee (1982) 133. On transfers of this information across the Mediter- 
ranean, see Reger (2007) 469; (1994) 75-82 and Ps.-Demos. 56.3. See also the interesting 
example of P. Mich. УШ 501 (second century AD), in which one of the correspondents 
refers to an itinerary including visits through Syria, Asia, Achaea, and Rome; the writer 
may well be a Badevc, given the references to purple dye in the document. 
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not actually indicated), particularly where Dorion apparently resides”; 
when Isis wrote to Serapion, she told him about the prices and the pur- 
chases of wheat and hay that she had recently made”!. 

In conclusion then, it is evident that trade associations provided their 
members with economic, religious, and societal benefits, while also 
offering an identity in the civic context of the province as a whole. With 
respect to the climate of private industry fostered under the Romans, and 
in particular the so-called *monopolies' and commodity licence fees, the 
professional associations fulfilled an important role. By undertaking 
these regulatory practices, they were able to push their own interests, 
while minimising competition and maximising returns. The celebratory 
gatherings, held for a variety of reasons (ranging from simple commen- 
sality to weddings, births, funerary activities, and religious gatherings), 
were commonplace in associative life, but had more at stake than simple 
convivial motivations. Traditionally, these gatherings are thought to 
have strengthened the collective identity of the members”, perhaps in 
terms of simple comradeship”. In a society where the social needs of the 
members were inherently entwined with religious dimensions, these pro- 
fessional associations provided an environment in which a sense of col- 
legiality, religiosity, and, therefore, a series of social networks could 
develop; but, notably, they also fostered a sense of attachment, integra- 
tion, and trust that clearly had an economic impact. Funerary activity 
too, a central tenet of many associations in the Roman Empire generally, 
was not uncommon among the professional associations of Egypt, but 
appears to have taken on a rather different form, with the emphasis on 
support rather than on the burial of former colleagues in communal 
tombs or cemeteries. In terms of civic life and identity, the papyri offer 
only glimpses; that trade associations appeared in the civic context of 
markets, however, is clear. These markets not only offered the collec- 
tives an effective commercial outlet from which to sell their goods and 
services, but also an identity in the wider-civic context of Roman Egypt. 
Moreover, these commercial markets provided local retail networks that 
the professional associations were able to make use of through their 
members who were, in turn, able to make use of regional networks — 
based on social and economic links — that offered a medium through 


70 SB XII 11127 = P. Mich. МсМ. 25 (AD 88), cf. Sijpesteijn (1979) 125. 
7! SB XVI 12981 (late second/early third century AD). 

72 van Nijf (2002) 330. 

73 MacMullen (1974) 77; Walker-Ramisch (1996) 133. 
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which information concerning market prices and available products was 
transferred. 

In all, then, it seems that there was not one raison d’étre, but many. 
The trade associations of Roman Egypt fulfilled a variety of needs for 
their members, ranging through the gamut of economic, social, and reli- 
gious spheres. These suggest a range of diverse and complex interests 
and motivations that were entwined in the society and the economy of 
Egypt. Trade collectives, although defined through occupation or profes- 
sion, were not necessarily qualified by this one aspect alone; the situa- 
tion appears to have been much more complex. The trade associations of 
Roman Egypt should be seen not simply as static organizations that 
either operated on the periphery of a ‘primitive’ economy or society, or 
that were simply part of the provincial bureaucracy (which they may 
well have become in later periods), but rather as collectives of crafts- 
and tradesmen fluidly linked by a variety of socio-economic networks. 
This fluidity allowed the association to act in the interests of its mem- 
bers to fulfil their needs, whether economic, social, or religious in nature. 
The trade associations of Roman Egypt were not simply embodiments of 
collective interests, but dynamic organizations, which were driven by a 
variety of complex motivations. 


University of Winnipeg Matthew GIBBS 
Department of Classics m.gibbs@uwinnipeg.ca 
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